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THE DESIGK 


Of 

A TREATISE 


ON* 


THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


J, HE greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the 
progrefs of knowledge in thefe provinces, ex- 
cept in thofe branches of it, which belong im- 
mediately to our feveral profeflions, is our want 
of leifure for general refearches j and as Archt- 
MEDEs, who was happily maftcr of his time, 
had not /pace enough to move the greateft 
weight with the fmalleft force, thus we, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. “ Give me a 
“ place to ftand on, faid the great mathematician, 
” and I will move the whole earth Give us 
time, we may fay, Jor our invejligations, and 
•we •will transfer to Europe all the Jciences, arts, 
and literature of Afia. “ Not to have defpair- 
“ ed, ’ however, was thought a degree of merit 
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2 THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE 

in the Roman general, even thou,~h he wa& 
defeated ; and, having feme hope, that others 
may occafionally find more leifure, than it will 
ever, at leaft in this country, be my lot to enjoy, 
I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
very curious information, and poffibly very 
folid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfeftly known to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the AmarcoJ):^ an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanfent language, contains in 
One chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables ; the Medi^ may com- 
prife many more ; and the Dravydbhidhdna, or 
DiBionary of Natural ProduBions, includes, I 
believe, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are diftindly related in medical trads of 
approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
Ihoiild be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moil accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in Sanferit preferably to any 
vulgar dialed 5 becaufe a learned language is 
fixed in books, while popular idioms are in 
conftant fl'uduation, and will not, perhaps, be 
underllood a century hence by the inhabitants 
of thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifis 
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may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers: the childilh denomnia.ions 
of plants from the perfons, who firft cicfcribcd 
them, ought wholly to be rejedled ; for Cham- 
paca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignatlons of an 
Indian and ^.n^ylrabian plant, than MichcUa and 
Lawfonia ; nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Sioedifb botanift confidered it as the 
Jupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hifl ry, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloifom, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence^ though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred 
•with chafe referve, and not profituted for the 
purpofe of conciliating the good willy or eternizing 
the memory, of any but his chofen followers-, no, 
not even of faints : his lift of an hundred and 
ffty fuch names clearly Ihows, that his excel- 
lent works are the true bafts of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly fupported by 
the ftalk of the Linnaa. From what proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa, I do not 
know ; but it feems to be the Dutch pronun- 
ciation of the Arabick word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to have appeared in 
his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
rational name in the mufter-roll. As to the 
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fyftem of Linn^us, it is the fyftem of Nature, 
fubordinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders, t)f which he has given a 
rough fketch, and which may hereafter, per- 
haps, be completed : but the diftribution of 
vegetables into claffes, according to the number, 
length, and pofition of the ftamens and piftils, 
and of thofe clajjes into kinds and fpecies, ac- 
cording to certain marks of difcrimination, will 
ever be found tlie cleareft and moft convenient 
of methods, and fhould therefore be ftudioufly 
obferved in the work, which I now fuggeft ; but 
I muft be forgiven, if I propofe to reject the 
Linncan appellations of the tw'enty-four clajfes, 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greek, (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a fufficient objedlion) yet in truth they 
are not Creek, nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians ; for Polygamos, Mc~ 
nnndros, and the reft of that form, are both 
mafeuline and feminine ; Polyandria, in the 
abftradl, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a publick cemitery ; diescia and diaxus are not 
found in books of authority; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from dis, but from 
dia, which would include the tri(jecia\ let me 
add, that the tueclfth and thirteenth clafles are 
ill diftir.guiftied by their appellations, inde- 
pendently of other exceptions to them, fince 
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j&c real diftindion beween them confifts not fo 
much in the number of their ftamens, as in the 
placet where they are inferted ; and that the 
fourteenth zwA fifteenth are not more accurately 
diferiminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, lince there arc but 
two powers, or two diver jilies of lengthy in each 
of thofe clafl'es. CalyccpolyarJros might, per- 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower of the 
twelfth clafs ; but fuch a compound would Hill 
favour of barbarifm or pedantry ; and the beft 
way to amend luch a lyftcin of words is to 
efface it, and fupply its place by a more limple 
nomenclature, which may cafily be found. 
Numerals may be ufed for the eleven full clalfes, 
the former of two numbers being always ap- 
propriated to the fiamens, and the latter, to the 
pijlils: Ihort phrafes, as, on the calyx or calice, in 
the receptacle, two long, four long, from one bafe, 
from two, or many, bajes, with anthers conneSled, 
on the pijlils, in two flowers, in two difiindl plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of diferimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfedl fubflitute for the words, which 
I condemn. The allegory oi fixes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difearded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while they fearch for truth, have no bufi« 
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nefs to inflame their imaginations ; and, whil« 
they profefs to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors : few pafTages in Aloifia, 
the moft impudent book ever eompofed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundrecl-forty-fixth number of the Botanical 
Philofophy^ and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares^ like Octavius in his epi- 
gram, to /peak ’with Roman fimplicity ; nor can 
the Linnean defcription of the Arum^ and many 
other plants, be read in Englijh without excit- 
ing ideas, which the occafion does not require. 
Hence it is, that no well-born and well-edu- 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
with botany, as it is now explained, though a 
ipore elegant and delightful ftudy, or one 
more likely to aflift and embellifh other female 
accomplifhments, could not pofTibly be recom- 
mended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian plants 
have been corredly written in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frcfh plants themfelves, procured in their refpec- 
tivc feafons, muft be concifely, but accurately, 
claffed and deJcriLed ; after which their feveral 
ufes in medicine, diet, or manufadures, may 
be collcaed, with the afliftance of Hindu 
phyficians, from the medical books in Sanfcrit\^ 
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and their accounts either difproved or eftablifh- 
ed by repeated experiments, as faft as they can 
be made with exaftnefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly defpair 
of leifure to exhibit others, of which I have 
colleded the names, and moft of which I have 
feen in bloflbm. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Safe. 

Cal. Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

St am. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile ; five fhorter, flerile. In feme flowers, 
the unprolifick ftamens, longer. 

Fiji. Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundifh, comprefTed, winged. 

Leaves : Of many diflferent fliapes. 

Ufes : The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafe 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufe in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Mucbucunda, called 
alfo Pichuca, is exquifitely fragrant : its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous duft ; and the 
dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnuflf, 
are faid, in a Sanferit book, almoft inftanta- 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

T^ote, This plant differs a little from the 
"^entapetes of Linnjeus, 

II. BILVA OR MAXU'RA, 

Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath, 

Cor. F our, or five, petals ; moftly reflex. 

Stam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments ; an- 
thers, moftly ered. 

Fiji. Germ, roundifli ; Style, fmootfi, fhort ; 
Stigma, clubbed. 

Peric, A fpheroidal berry, very large ; 
many-feeded. 

Seeds: Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel- 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves : Ternate ; common petiole, long ; 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with ftiort 
petioles ; fojne almoft lanced. 

Stem : Armed with fharp thorns. 

Ufes : The fruit nutritious, warm, ca- 
thartick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, ex- 
quifite : its aperient and deterfive quality, and 
its ^cacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, 
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have been proved by conftant ejq)erience. The 
mucus of tlie feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 

T^oie. This fruit is called Srip'hala^ becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
of Sri, the goddefs of abundance, who be* 
flowed it on mankind at the requeft of Is war A, 
whence he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva 
flowers ; to him only the Hindus offer them ; 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 
carry them to his temple. From the firft blof- 
fom of this plant, that I could infpe<fl:, I had 
imagined, that it belonged to the fame dais 
with the Durio, becaufe the filaments ap- 
peared to be diftributed in five fets ; but in all, 
that I have fmee examined, they arc perfedly 
diftind. 


III. SRJNGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle, above. 
Cor, Four petals. 

Stam. Anthers, kidney-Ihaped. 

Fiji. Germ, roundifh ; long as the 

^laments; Stigma, dubbed. 
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Seed: A iVitf with fftuf dppofite angles (twd 
of them Jharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves: Thofe, which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal ; the two upper fides unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-fliaped fpongy 
fubllances, not bladders. 

Root : Knotty, like coral. 

XJfes : The frefh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are confidered as cooling. 

Note. It feems to be the floating Trapa of 
Linn^us. 


IV. PU'TI CARAJA. 

Ten and one. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Car. Five equal petals. 

Perk. A thorny legumen ; two feeds. 

Leaves : Oval, pinnated. 

Stem •• Armed. 

Vfes : The feeds are very bitter, and, per- 
haps, tonick ; fince one of them, bruifed and 
given in two dofes, will, as the Hindus aflert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 
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V. MADHU'CA. 

( See Refcarch. ml. /, page 300 . ) 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal, Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, flefhy. 
JBorder nine, or ten, parted. 

Stam. j 4 fitbers from twelve to twenty-eight, 
ered:, acute, fubvillous. 

Piji. Germy roundilh j Style, long, awl- 
Ihaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts f 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. 

XJj'es : The tubes, efculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. An ufeful 
oil is exprefled from the feed. 

Note. It refcrables the BaJJia of Ko e n i o , 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen, 
which I exhibit, might, in fkilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but 1 have more than once 
experienced, that the beft anatomical and bo- 
tanical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objeds, which 
they were intended to reprefenn As we learn 
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a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Didionafy, fo we can only ftudy with effedt 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Bo- 
tanicUy which is the Grammar ^ and the Genera 
et Species Blantarunty which may be confidered 
as the Didlionary^ of that beautiful language, in 
which nature would teach us what plants we 
muft avoid as noxious, and what we muft cul- 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in fame degree connedted with the natural 
orders and clajfes of them, a number of in- 
fiances would abundantly prove. 
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ON TJ!E 


SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


IT Is painful to meet perpetually with words, 
that convey no dlftiniTt ideas ; and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have 
no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves : both caufe an uneafy fenfationj 
and we naturally love knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no delign of apply- 
ing either to a purpofe efi'cntially ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India^ “ What 
is Indian Spikenard ?” All agree, 'that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, grew about llangamritica^ or 
Rahgamdti, and on the borders of the country 
now called Butdn: it is mentioned by DiOSCO- 
RiDES, w'hofe work I have not in my pofleflion; 
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but his dcfcription of it muft be very imperfect, 
fince neither Linnjeus nor any of his difciples 
pretend to clafs it with certainty, and, in 
the lateft botanical work, that we have received 
from Europe^ it is marked as unhiown. I had no 
doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with 
Koenig, that he had afeertained it ; but he 
alTured me, that he knew not what the Greek 
writers meant by the nard of India : he had 
found, indeed, and deferibed a lixth fpecics of 
the nardus, which is called Indian in the fup- 
plement to Linneeus ; but the nardus is a grafs 
which, though it bear a Spike, no man ever 
fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, which the 
great Botanical Philofopher himfelf was in- 
clined to think a fpecies of Andropogon, and 
places, in his Materia Medica, but with an 
expreffion of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confulted every botanift and phyfician, with 
whom I was acquainted, on the fubjeit before 
us ; but all have confefled without referve, 
though not without fome regret, that they were 
ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spike- 
nard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neceflary to know the 
name of the plant in fome AJiatick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the fong of 
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Solomon ; but the name and the thing were 
both exotick ; the Hebrew lexicographers ima- 
gine both to be Indian ; but the word is in 
truth Perjian, and occurs in the following 
diftich of an old poet : 

A'n chu bikheft, in chu nardcft, an chu (hakheS, m chu bar, 
A'n chu bikh) p'yidiireft, in chu nardi payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
vih.eih.tv nard mean the or, as Anju' ex- 

plains it, the pith ; but it is inanifeftly a part of 
a vegetable, and neither the root.^ the fruity nor 
the branch.^ which are all feparately named ; the 
Arabs have borrowed the word nard^ but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the KdmiiSy of a com- 
pound medicinal unguent. Whatever it fignificd 
in old Perjian, the Arabick word fumbuly which, 
like fumbalah, means an ear or fpike^ has long 
been fubflituted for it ; and there can be no 
doubt, that by the fumbul of India the Mujel- 
mans underftand the fame plant with the mrd 
of Ptolemy and the Nardojlachysy or Spike- 
nard, of Galen ; who, by the way, was 
deceived by th-’ dry Ipecimens, which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots. 

A fmgular defcription of the fumbul by 
Abu’lfazl, who frequently mentions it as 
an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for fome 
time almoft convinced me, th^ the true Spike- 
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nard 'wzA tht Citaca^ or Pandanus ot oiir iora- 
nifts : his words are, Sumhui panj berg dared, 
ceb dirdzti dn dab angojhtejiu pabndi feb, or^ 
** The fumbul has five leaves, ten fingers long, 
and three broad.” Now I well knew, that 
the minifter of Acbar was not a botanift, and 
might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower : I had feen no bloflbm, or afleng|hlage 
of bloflbms, of fuch dimenfions, exce^ the 
male Cetaca ; and, though the Perjian writer 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cydra, yet fuch a miftake 
might naturally have been expedted in fuch a 
work : but what moft confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquifite fragrance of the Cdfaca- 
flower, which to my fenfe far furpaffed the richeft 
perfumes of Europe or Afia. Scarce a doubt 
remained, when I met with a defci'iption of the 
Cetaca by Forskohl, whofe words are fo 
perfectly applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form of Spikenard^ that I give you 
a literal tnmflation of them : “ The Pandanus 
“ is an incomparable plant, and cultivated for 
“ its odour, which it breathes fo richly, that ontr 
“ or two Spikes, in a fituation rather humid, 
“ would be fiifficient to diffufe an odoriferous 
*♦ air for a long time through a fpacious apart- 
“ ment ; fo that the natives in general are hot 
** folicitous about the living plants, but purcbafe 
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** the Spikes at a great price.'' I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant effential oil was extradled from 
the flowers ; an5 I procured from Banares a 
large phial of which was adulterated with 
fandal ; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine cfTence muft be valuable, from 
the great number of fhyrfi, that muft be re- 
quirec^ in preparing a fmall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to be found on the banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindu women rofl up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river ; and I imagined, that the pre- 
cious alabajpcr-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fmall onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend -with a cajk of 
old wine, contained an eflcnce of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, which 1 had procured ; but an Arab 
of Mecca, who faw in my ftudy fome flowers 
of the Cetaca, informed me that the plant was 
extremely common in Arabia, where it was 
named Cddhi ; and fevcral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fince affured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Cetaca, 
but f atamans). This was important informa- 
tion ; finding therefore, that the Pandanus was 
not peculiar to Hindujidn, and confidering, that 
the Sumbul of Abu'^fazt. differedfrom it in 

VOL. III. c 
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the predfe number of leaves on the thyrfus, m 
the colour, and in the feafon of flowering, 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very nearly, I abandoned my firft opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly for the yatdmdns\ 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was then in blolTom. A frelh plant wa| very 
foon brought to me : it appeared on infpledion 
to be a moft elegant Cypirus with a poliflied 
three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four 
enfiform leaflets minutely ferrated, na^ed pro- 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded 
daggers ; and its branchy root had a pungent 
tafte with a faint aromatick odour; but no 
part of it bore the leaft refemblance to the drug 
known in Europe by the appellation of Spike- 
nard; and a Mujelmdn phyfician from Debit 
aflTured me pofitively, that the plant was not 
yatdmdns\ but as it is named in Arabick^ 
which the author of the Tohfatu'l Mumenm 
particularly diftinguiflies from the Indian Sum- 
bul. He produced on the next day an extract 
from the Dictionary of Natural hiftory, to 
which he had referred ; and I prefent you with 
a tranflation of all that is material in it. 

“ I. SuD has a roundilh olive-lhaped root, ex- 
“ ternally black, but white internally, and fo fra- 
“ grant as to have obtained in Perfia the name 
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** of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has Jfome re** 
•* femblance to that of a leek, but is longer and 
“ narrower, ftrongjfomewhat rough at the edges, 
“ and tapering to a point. 2. Sumbui. means a 
*^/pike or ear, and was called nard by the Greeks, 
“ There are three forts of Sumbui or Nardln } 
“ but, when the word Hands alone, it means 
the Sumbui of India^ which is an heib 
“ out Jiower or fruity (he fpeaks of the drug 
“ only) like the tail of an ermine, or of a fmall 
** weafel, but not quite fo thick, and about the 
“ length of a finger. It is darkifh, inclining to 
yellow, and very fragrant : it is brought 
“ from Hindujldriy and its medicinal virtue lafts 
three years.” It was eafy to procure the dry 
yatdmdml, which correfponded perfedly with 
the defcription of the Sumbui ; and though a 
native Mujelmdn afterwards gave me a Pcrjdan 
paper, written by himfelf, in which he repre- 
fents the Sumbui of India, the Sw^et Sumbui, 
and the yatdmdnst as three different plants, 
yet the authority of T ohfatu'l Mumenln is de- 
cifive, that the fweet Sumbui is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 
produced that authority, brought, as a fpecimen 
of Sumbui, the very fame drug, which my Pan- 
dit, who is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpeci^ 
men of the yatdmdnsi: a Brahmen of eminent 
learoing gave me a parcel of the fame fort, and 
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told me that it was ufed in their facrifices ; that, 
when frefh, it was cxquilitely fweet, and added 
much to the fcent of rjjch eflences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanfcrit 
names from its refemblance to locks of hair ; as 
it is called Spikenard^ I fuppofe, from its re- 
femblance to a Spike, when it is dried, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers, which 
the Greeks^ probably, never examined. The 
Perjian author defcribes the whole plant as re- 
fembling the tail of an ermine ; and the Jaid- 
mdns)^ which is manifeftly the Spikenard of our 
druggifts, has precifely that form, confifting of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in 
a bundle of yellowilh brown capillary fibres, 
and conftituting a fpike about the lize of 
a fmall finger. We may on the whole be 
afliired, that the nardus of Ptolemy, the 
Indian Sumhul of the Ferfans and Arabs, the 
^ atdmdnsi of the Hindus, and the Spikenard 
of our fhops, are one and the fame plant ; but 
to what clafs and genus it belongs in the Lin- 
7tean fyftem, can only be afcertained by an 
infpedlionof the frelh blolToms. Dr. Patric K 
Russel, who always communicates with oblig- 
ing facility his extenfive and accurate know- 
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ledge, iriformed me by letter, that “ Splke- 
nard is carried over the defert (from India I 
“ prelume) to jlleppo^ #1iere it is ufed in fub- 
fiance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
“ in fmall bags, or in the form of effence, and 
*' kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar of rofes.”: 
He is perfuadcd, and fo am 1, that the Indian 
nard of the ancients, and that of our fhops, is 
one and the lame vegetable. 

Though diligent rcfearche§ have been made 
at my rcqucfl: on the borders of Bengal and 
Beldr^ yet the yatimdnsi has not been found 
growing in any part of the Britijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in Butdn, 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry ftate to 
Rangpur^ has no hefitation in pronouncing it a 
fpccics of the Uaccharis ; and, fmee it is not 
poffible, that he could miflake the natural order 
and ejjcntial charaSJcr of ' the plant, which 
he examined, 1 had no doubt that the Ja- 
tdmdnsi was compofit and corymbiferous with 
flamens connedlcd by the anthers, and with 
female prolifick florets intermixed with herma- 
phrodites : the word Spike was not ufed by the 
ancients w’ith botanical precifion, and the Sta- 
chys itfelf is verticillated, with only two fpecies 
out of fifteen, that could juftify its generick 
appellation. 1 therefore concluded, that the 
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true Spikenard was a Bdccharis^ and that, whilb 
the phUofopher had been fearching for it to no 
purpofe, 

— . — - — the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with hk clouted shoon, 

for the Bac charts^ it feems, as well as the 
Conyza^ is called by our gardeners. Ploughman t 
Spikenard. I fufpedled, neverthelefs, that the 
plant, which Mr. Saunders deferibed, was not 
yatamdns\ ; becaule I knew that the people of 
Butan had no fuch name for it, but diftinguifhed 
it by very different names in different parts of 
their hilly country : I knew alfo, that the 
Butias^ who fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
extremely referved in giving information con-, 
cerning it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
fpirit of monopoly, to mifleacl an inquirer for 
the frefh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. 
Purling will probably procure it in a ftate of 
vegetation ; for, when he had the kindnefs, at 
my defirc, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butan merchants, they affured him, that the 
living plants could not be obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the Devardjd, to 
whom he immediately difpatched a meffenger 
^ith an earneft requeft, that eight or ten of 
the growing plants might be fent to him at 
Rangpur : fhould the Dhiardjd comply with 
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Aat requeft, and fhould the vegetable flourilh 
in the plain of Bengal^ we (hall have ocular 
proof of its clafs, ordei^ ^nus, and fpecies ; 
and, if it prove the fame with the Jati- 
mdnsi, of which I now muft introduce 

to your acquaintance, tne* qtteftlol^ with 
which I began this efiay, will be fatisfaftorily 
anfivered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 
name of Jatdmdnsi, to the m^ntains of Ndpdl^ 
I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then 
refided at Gaya, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalefe pilgrims ; 
who, being orthodox Hindus and pofleffing 
many rare books in the Sanfcrit language, were 
more likely than the Butias to know the true 
yatdmdnst, by which name they generally dif- 
tinguifli it ; many young plants were accord- 
ingly fent to Gaya, with a Berftan letter Ipeci- 
fically naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature ; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a miftake of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaya, where they 
have bloflbmed and at firft feemed to flourilh : 
I muft, therefore, deferibe the Jatamdnsl from 
the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in whofe accuracy 
we may perfe^Iy confide j but, before I pro- 
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duce the defcriptlon, I muft endeavour to re 
move a prejudice, in regard to the natural ^'vder 
of the fpikenard, they, v,'ho are addict- 

ed to fwear by every wrord of their maflec* 
LiNNiEus, vsrill fiardly abandon, anjJ which I, 
who lo^itrutl:^ bettet^than him, have abandoned 
•with fom>e reludince. Nard has been generally 
fuppofed to be a grafs ; and the word flachys or 
fpike^ which agrees with the habit of jJ:hat natu- 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to tlie fiippoiition. 
There is a plant il| Java^ which inoft travellers 
and fornc phyficians called Jpikcnard ; and the 
Governor of Chirfura, wdio is kindly endea- 
vouring to procure it thence in a ftate lit for 
examination, writes me word, that “ a Dutch 
“ author pronounces it a grcifs like the V.yptrus^ 
“ but infills that what we call the fplke is the 
fibrous part above the root, as long as a 
man’s little finger, of a brownifli hue inclin- 
ing to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and 
with a pungent, but aromatick, fccnl.” This 
is too flovenly a defeription to have been written 
by a botanift ; yet I believe the latter part of 
it to be tolerably corredt, and Ihould imagine 
that the plant was the liime with our yatumdim^ 
if it were not commonly allertcd, that the Ja- 
•van fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
ifland, had not affured me, that it was a fort of 
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and confequently a fpecies of Myrtle^ 
and of the order now called Hefperian. The 
fefemblance before ritaitioned between the 
'Indian fumhul and the Arabian Slid, or Cjpirus, 
had led me to fufped, that the true nard was a 
grafs or a reed; and, as t&is country 4||bounds 
in odoriferous grajfh^'Y began* to colkO; them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligitiigly fent 
me two plants with fweet finelling roo*ts ; and, 
as they were known to the Pandits, I foon 
found their names in a SanfcA.' diftionary : one 
of tliem is called gandbad at' bi, and ufed by the 
Hindus to feent the red powder of Sagan or 
Bakkan: wood, which they fcatter in the feftival 
of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ncigaramajlac and 
gonarda, the fccond of which means rifling in 
tbe ’water ; for all the Pandits infill, that nard 
is never ufed as a noun in Sanferit, and fignifies, 
as the root of a verb, to found or to rifle. Soon 
aftei', Mr. Bur now brought me from the banks 
of the Ganges near Heridwar, a very fragrant 
grafs, which in fomc places covers whole acres, 
and diff'ufes, wlien crullied, fo ftrong an odour, 
that a perfon, he fays, might eafily have fmelt 
it, as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the 
nard of Gedrojia, from the back of an elephant : 
its blolToms were not preferved, and it cannot, 
therefore, be deferibed. From Mr. Blane of 
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Lucnow I received a frefh plant, which hay 
not flowered at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly 
on his authority^ and lllve no doubt that it is a 
fpecies of Andropogon : it has rather a rank 
aromatick odour, an^, from the viitue afcribed 
to it or curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanfcrit name of Jwardncusa, which 
literally .means a and alludes to the 
iron-hooh with which elephants are managed. 
Laftly, Dr. Anderson of Madras^ who de- 
lights in ufeful purfuits and in aflTifting the 
purfuits of others, favoured me with a com- 
plete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus^ one 
of the moft common grafles on the Coaft, and 
flourifliing moll luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an eflential oil, which, he 
underftands, is extradled from it in many parts 
of Hindujian and ufed as an dtar or perfume. 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in the Tamu! dictionary^ moll words begin- 
ning with ndr have Ibme relation to fragrance ; 
as ndrukeradu to yield an odour, ndrtum pillu^ 
lemon-grafs, ndrtei, citron, ndrta manurn^ the 
wild orange-tree, 7iartim panei^ the Indian 
yafm'tn, ndrim alleri, a llrong fmelling flower, 
and ndrtu, which is put for nard in the Tamul 
verfion of our Scriptures ; fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebre'cos and Greeksy but even the 
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topid narium of Horace, maybe derived fromaa 
Indian root : to this I can only fay, that I have 
not met with any fuch rcl)t in Sanjerit^ the oldeft 
polifhed language of India^ and that in Perjtan^ 
which has a manifeft affinity with it, ndr means 
a pomegranate^ and n argil (a word originally’ 
Sanferit J a cocoa-nut^ neither of which has any 
remarkable fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opinion 
given by the great SivcdiJlj naturalift, that the 
true nard was a gramineous plant and a fpecies 
of Andropogon ; but, fmee no grafs, that I 
have yet feen, bears any refemblance to the 
yatdmdns'i, which I conceive to be the nardus 
of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
dilfent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
effential oil of the plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be- 
lieve, that it was a generick word, meaning 
what we now call utar, and either the iitar of 
rofes from Cajhmir and Perjia^ that of (Jetaca^ 
or Pandanus, from the weftern coaft of India, 
or that of Aguru, or aloe-wood, from Afdm 
or Cochinchina, the procefs of obtaining which 
is deferibed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed per- 
fume, called Cibir^ of wJwch the principal in- 
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gredlents were yellow fandal, violets, orange* 
fiowers, wood of aloes, rofe-water, mufk, and 
true fpikenard ; all th^ elTences and compo-. 
fitions were collly ; and, moil of them being- 
fold by the Iitdians to the Perjians and Arabs^ 
from wnbra, in the time of Octavius, they 
were received by the Syrians and Romans^ they 
muft have been extremely dear at yerufalem 
and at Rome. There might alfo have been a 
pure siardine oil, as ArHEXiEus calls it; but 
nardum probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion) an Indian ell'ence in general^ 
taking its name from that ingredient, which had, 
or was commonly tlioiiglit to have, the moft ex- 
quifite (cent. But I have been drawn by a pleaf- 
ing fubjcdl to a greater length than 1 expeflcd,aud 
proceed to tlic proiniicd dclcription of the true 
nard or y aidinanji , which, by the way, has other 
names In llie ylinarc:jjb, the imootbcll of which 
are jatila and Idniasa, both derived from w'ords 
meaning hair. Kir. Bure, after a modeft 
apology for his impcrfcel acouaintance with the 
language of botanills, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the corredlncfs of 
which I have a pcrfciil; reliance, and from 
which I ccllccl the following natural char aeiers i 

Acg regate. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly difcernible. 
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Cor. One petal. Tuh fomewhat gi]t)bouS. 
Border five cleft. 

Stdm. Three Anther^* 

Fiji. beneath. Orie fS/j/i? ere<3b. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Boot FiI)rous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold j radical leaves 
petioled. 


It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. 
Valerian, a fifter of the mountain and 
Celtick Nard, and of a fpecies, which I 
fhould deferibe in the Linnean ftyle : Vale- 
riana Jata'ma'nsi floribns triandris, foliis 
cordatis qua'ernis^ radicalibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifing from tl’.e ground and 
enfolding the young Hem, are plucked up with 
a part of the root, and being dried in the fun or 
by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, which 
from its appearance has been culled Jpikenard ; 
though, as the Per/ian writer obferves, it might 
be compared more properly to the tail cf an 
ermine: when nothing remains but tlie dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original 
form, they have fome rcfemblance to a lock of 
hair, from w^hich the Sanferit name, it feems, 
is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butan 
on the part of the Devardjd were examined, at 
my requeft, by Mr. Harrington, and inform- 
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ed him, that the drug, which the Bengalefi 
called JatdmAnsi, “ gtew ereft above the furface 
•* of the ground, refepbling in colour an ear 
** of green wheat; thaty,when recent, it had a 
faint odour, which was greatly increafed by 
^ the fimple procefs of drying it ; that it 
abounded on the hills, and even on the plains, 
** of Butdn^ where it was collected and prepared 
“ for medicinal purpofes.” What its virtues 
are, experience alone can afcertain ; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can juftify a conjecture, 
we may fuppofe them to be antifpafmodick ; 
and, in our provinces, efpecially in Behar^ 
the plant will probably flourilh ; fo that wc 
may always procure it in a ftate fit for experi- 
ment. On the defcription of the Indian fpike- 
nard, compared with the drawing, I muft ob- 
fervc, that, though all the leaves, ^s delineated, 
may not appear of the fame fhape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt 
aflures me, that the four radical leaves are heart- 
ed and petioled ; and it is moll probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have a 
fimilar form in their ftate of perfeCl expanfion, 
but unfortunately, the plants at Ga/d are now 
fhrivelled ; and they, who feek farther inform- 
ation, muft wait with patience, until new 
ftems and leaves fliall fpring from the roots, or 
other plants Ihall be brought from Ndpd/ and 
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Butdn. On the propofed inquiry into the vir- 
tues of this celebrated plant, I muft be permit- 
ted to fay, that, although many botanifts may 
have wafted their time in enumerating the qua- 
lities of vegetables, without having afcertained 
them by repeated and fatisfuftory experiments, 
and although mere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and defcription, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and mm 
of a botanical philofopher is, to difcover and 
prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the 
fallacioufnefs of experience^ to rely on experi- 
ment alone as the bafis of his knowledge. 
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BY THE PRESIDElSrr. 


EARLY at the time when the refult of my 
firft inquiries concerning fpikenard was publiflied 
in the fecond volume of our AJiatick Re- 
Jearches^ there appeared in the Philojbphical 
TranfnBions an account of the Andropogon 
ywarancufa^ the fpecimen of w^hich Dr. 
Blane had received from Lucnow, and which 
he fuppofes to be the true Indick nard of Dios- 
coRiDEs and Galen ; having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
conviction, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate 
myreafons for dilTenting from the learned phy- 
fician with all the freedom of a learcher for 
truth, but without any diminution of that re- 
fpeCi, to which his knowledge and candour 
juftly entitle him. 
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In th& firft pla<^e, there i$ a pafiT^e in Dr. 
Blank’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife j not becaufe it is erroneous or 
difputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but becaufe it is decifive againll the very pro- 
portion, which the writer endeavours to fupport : 
“ Dioscorides mentions the Syriack nard, faya 
** the dodor, as a fpecies different from the 
“ Indian, which was certainly brought from fome 
of the remote parts of India j for both he and 
“ Galen, by way of fixing more precifely 
** the country, whence it came, call it alfo 
Gagnites.” We may add, that Ptolemv, 
who, though not a profeffed naturalift, had 
opportunities in Egypt of converfing with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
country, diftinguifhes Rangamati, as producing 
the true fpikenard ; and it is from the borders 
of that very diftrid, if we believe modern 
Indians, that the people of Butan bring it yearly 
into Bengal (^;). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco- 


(a) PtoLb'me'e diftbgue le canton dc RhanJamarcttIa, 
cn ce qu’il fournit la plante, que nous appellons Spic nard, 
ce qui pent conrenir a Rangamati ; et des differentes cfpeces 
Ybtdique eil bien la pins eilimee. 

D’ Anv. Antiq. Gtogr. Jnd, 8 1 . 
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RiDfis, (^), becaufe it waa found by Mr. Blane 
in a remote part of India (for that folitary fa£l 
would have proved nothing) ; but it is learnedly 
and elaborately urged, that it muji be the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the ftalks from the nard of Garcias, 
which, according to Him, is the only fpecies of 
■nardus exported from India, and which refem- 
bles a dried fpecimen feen by Rumphius, and 
brought, he fays, among other countries, from 
Mackran, or the ancient Gadrqfia, the very 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance ; for “ the Phenicians, 
** he fays, collected a plentiful ftore of it, and 
fo much of it was trampled under foot by the 
“ army, that a ftrong perfume was diffufed on 
all lides of them now there is a fingular 
coincidence of circumftances ; for our Andro- 
pogon was difcovered by the fcent of its roots, 
when they were crufhed by the horfes and ele- 
phants in a hunting-party of the VazirA'sv- 
fuddaulah; fo that, on the whole, it muJl 
be the fame ’with the plant mentioned by Arrian: 
but it may be argued, I think, more conclufive- 
!y, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
in Gadrojia or Mackran, which the do(aor 

(b) Dr. Roxburgh with great reafon fuppofes it tc be th''; 
Muricated Andropogon of Koenig, who mentions . r. 
roots as odoriferous, when sprinkled with water 

See Retz, III. Fapic . 4 ' J • ■ ; 
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admits to be a maritime province of Perjia^ 
could not poflibly be the fame with a plant 
Jined to remote parts of India; fo that, if Gar- 
91AS, Rumphius, and Arrian be fuppofed 
to have meant the fame fpecies of nard, it was 
evidently different from that of Dioscorides 
and Galen. The refpe«Stable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 
of a little geographical difficulty from the 
weftern pofition of Macrdn ; for he, firft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus, and then infers, 
from the long march weflward and the diftreffes 
of Alexander’s army, fubfequent to the 
difcovery of the fpikenard, that it muft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the defert, 
and confequently on the very borders of India ; 
but, even if we allow Gedrojia, or Gadrojis, to 
have been the fame tradt of land with Macrdn 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Perjia 
have been confiderably changed), yet the fron- 
tier of India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weft ; for not only the 
Orita and Arabitce, but, according to Mela, 
the whole province of Ariana, were between 
Gadrojis and the Indus ; and, though Macrdn 
(for fo the word fhould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by fuch whimfical geo- 
graphers as the Turks, who give the name of 
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white Indians to the Perjians of Arachojut, and 
of yellow Indians to the Arabs of Temen^ yet 
the river Indus ^ with the countries of Sind zsA 
Multdn on both fides of it, has ever been con- 
fidered by the Perjians and Arabs as the weftern 
limit of Hind or India-; and Arrian himfeif 
exprefsly names the Indus as its known bound- 
ary : let Gadrojis, however, be Macrdn, and let 
Macrdn be an Indian province, yet it could 
never have been a remote part of India in re- 
fped: of Europe or Egypt ^ and, confequently, 
was not meant by Galen and Dioscorides, 
when they defcribed the true fpikenard. It 
muft be admitted, that, if the Siree of Rumphius, 
which differs little from the nardus of GAR- 
91 as, which correfponds for the moft part 
with the new Andropogon, was ever brought 
from the province of Macrdn, they were all 
three probably the fame plant with the nard of 
Arrian; but, unfortunately, Rumphius thought 
of no country lefs than of Perjia, and of no 
province lefs than of Macrdn ; for he writes 
very diftin£lly, both in his Latin dOvA his Hutch 
columns, that the plant in queftion grows in 
Macian^ which he well knew to be one of the 
Moluccas fcj : 1 am far from intending to give 

fe) HI flores (xpe, immo vulgo fere, obfewantur in 
vetuilis Siree flipitibus, qui in Ternata, Metira, et MacHan 
crefeunt. Vol. 5. lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. 182, 
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pfcin by detefting this trifling miftake ; and, as 
I may have made many of greater confequence, 
I fhall be truly obliged to any man, who will 
fet me right with good manners, the facred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a 
literary debate, except when fome petulant 
aggreflbr has forfeited all claim to refpeA. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be undcr- 
ftood to affert, that the Indian fpikenard grew 
in Perjia ; for his words are a fragrant root of 
nard (</), where the omiflion of the definite 
articles implies rather a nard, than the nard, 
or the moft celebrated fpecies of it ; and it 
feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word generically for odoriferous plants 
of different natural orders: but Arrian in 
truth was a mere compiler ; and his credit, even 
as a civil hillorian, feems liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be fafe to rely on him for 
any faft in the hiftory of nature. “ We ean- 
“ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strabo, 
give eafy credence to the generality even of 
“ contemporary writers concerning AlexaN- 
“ DER, whofe fame was aftonifhingly high, 
and whole hillorians, preferring wonders to 
“ truth, wrpte with fecure negligence j well 
knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of JJia 


{d) NutfJei p\^v fyoo-ftoy. 
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" were the fcene of his adions, their affertions 
“ could hardly be difproved.” Now Arrian’s 
principal authority was Aristobui. us of Caf- 
fandra^ whofe writings were little prized by the 
ancients, and who not only aflerted, “ that 
Gadrojis produced very tall myrrh-\.xte%, with 
the gum of which the Phenicians loaded many 
“ beafts,” (notwithftanding the flaughter of 
them from the diftrefs of the whole army), but, 
with the fancy of a poet defcribing the neft of 
a phenix, placed myrrh, incenfe, and cajjia, 
with cinnamon and fpikenard itfelf, even in the 
wilds oi Arabia : “ The fruitfulnefs of Arabia^' 
fays Arrian, “ tempted the king of Macedon 
“ to form a defign of invading it ; for he had 
“ been affured, that myrrh and frankincenfe 
were colleded from the trees of that country ; 
that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
“ Ihrubs ; and that its meadows produced fpon- 
“ taneoufly abundance of fpikenard." Hero- 
dotus, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabia, where the Laurus, to the bark of 
which we now give that name, was, I verily 
believe, never feen : even the myrrh -tree does 
not feem to have been a native of Arabia, and 
the publick are now informed, that it was 
tranfplanted from Abyjjinian forefts, and has not 
flourilhed on the oppofite fhore ; but, whatever 
be the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
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may be certain, thaj. any learned Arab would 
laugh at US, if we were to tell him, that the 
Sumbulut Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of Tabdmab. It feems a bold allegation 
of G arcias, that he has exhibited “ the only 
“ fpecies of nardus known *10 India^ either for 
confumption by the natives or for exportation 
“ to Perjia and Arabia:' if he meant, that 
any plant was either ufed in this country or 
exported from it by tbe name of nard^ he had 
been ftrangely deceived ; and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medi- 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, if the nard of Garcias and of Arrian 
was one and the fame plant, it is wonderful, 
that it Ihould ever have been exported to Perjia 
and Arabia^ where it grew, we are told, in fo 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Schcenantbus^-viViviAx 
is a native of that country ; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafs^ we (hall never be able to diflinguilh 
it among the many Indian fpecies of Cypirus^ 
Andropogon^ Scbaenus, CareXy and other genera 
of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
•wildernefs of fweetSy and fome of which, have 
not only fragrant rootSy but even fpikes in the 
ancient and modern fenfes of that emphatical 
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; one of them, which I never have feen 
in blofibm, but fuppofe from its appearance to 
be a Scbcetiusy is even called Gonarda^ and its 
dry root has a moll agreeable odour ; another, 
which RheeAe names Bdlaca^ or Ramacciam^ 
or white Irvviliy ^nd which Burman thought a 
variety of the Schananthus^ is a confiderable 
iirticle, it feems, of Indian commerce, and, there- 
fore, cultivated with diligence, but lefs efteemed 
than the black fort, or Carabdla^ which has a 
more fragrant root and affords an extremely 
odoriferous oil (e)., All thofe plants would, per- 
haps, have been called nards by the ancients j 
and all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the 
appellation of tie true fpikenard, than the Fe- 
brifuge Andropogon, which the Hindus of Re- 
bar do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is 
afluming a fa£t without proof, to alfert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was evidently gramineous ; 
and, furely, that fad is not proved by the word 
arijlay which is conceived to be of a Grecian 
origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly well knew 
what was beji for mankind in the vegetable 
lyftem, and for what gift they adored the god- 


(t) |2 Hort. Malab. tab. 12. and 9 H. M. p. 145. 
S«e alfo the Flora Indka ^ and a note from Herman on th® 
Suable oil of 
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of Eleujis. The Roman poets (and poets only 
are eked by Dr. Blane, though naturallfts 
alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word artjid^ 
becaufe it was very convenient at the clofe of 
an hexameter, where we generally,' if not con- 
ftantly, find it; as Homer declares in Lucian, 
that he began his Iliad with becaufe it 

was the firft commodious word that prefented 
itfelf, and is introduced laughing at a profound 
critick, who difeovered in that fingle word an 
epitome of the whole poem on the wrath of 
Achilles: fuch poets as Ovid and L act an- 
ti us deferibed plants, which they never had 
feen, as they deferibed the neft of the phenix, 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and titeir deferiptions ought not ferioufly to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical ; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy had concurred in alfuring us, that the 
nard of India bore an ear or fpike, without 
naming the fource of their own information, they 
would have deferved no credit whatever; be- 
caufe not one of them pretends to have feen the 
frefh plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues refided in the 
root or in the hujky leaves and ftalks, that were 
united with it. Pietro della Valle, the 
moft learned and accomplilhed of eaftern tra- 
yellers, does not feem to have known the Indian 
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^ikenard, though he mentions it more than 
(mce by the obfolete name of Spigonardo y but 
he introduces a Sumbul from J^atd^ or a part 
cdT CbinOj which he had feen dry, and cn- 
deaTOurs to sKCOunt for the Arabick name in 
the following manner : — “ Since the Khatdian 
** Sumbul^ fays he, is not a fpike but a rooty 
it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
“ Sumbul may fignify, in. a large acceptation, 
“ not only the fpike, but the whole plants what- 
ever herb or grafs may be fown ; as the Ara~ 
** bick di(3:io'nary (y entitled KdmuSy appears 
** to indicate The paflage, to which he al- 
ludes, is this ; SUMBUL, fays the author of the 
“ Kdmus, is an odoriferous plant, the ftrongeft of 
which is the Sur), and the weakeft the Mindiy 
“ but the Sumbul of Rum has the name of nar~ 
“ dim* I fuggefted in my former paper, and 
lhall repeat in this, that the Indian fpikenard, 
as it is gathered for ufe, is in fa<3; the whole 
plant ; but there is a better reafon why the 
name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the 
way, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 
« 

(f) Giacche il Somhol del Cataio e radice e non e Spiga, 
potrcmmo dire, chc cosi s'i chlami, pcrche forfe la parola 
Sombol poiTa piu largamentc significarc non folo la fpiga, ma 
tuita la pianta di ogni erba 6 biada, che fi femini ; come par, 
che il Camhf vacabolario Arahico^ ne dia indizio. 

l8. di Baghdad, 
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the coafl of Macrdn^ which he too fuppofes to 
have been a part of Ge4roJja ; but he never had 
heard, that it produced Indian fpikenard, though 
the Perjians were fully acquainted with that 
province ; for he would not have omitted fo 
curious a faft in his correfpondence with a 
learned phyfician of Naples^ for whofe fake 
he was particularly inquifitive concerning the 
drugs of AJia : it is much to be wilhed, that 
he had been induced to make a fliort excurilon 
into the plains of Macrdn^ where he might 
have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, with flowers like violets^ 
and with thorns of fuch force and magnitude^ as to 
keep wild beafls in captivity^ and to transfix men on 
horfebacky who rode by them incautioujly^ was no 
more probably tlian a Mmofa, the bloflbms of 
which refembled violets in nothing but in hav- 
ing an agreeable feent. 

Let us return to the Arabs, by whom Di- 
oscoRiDES was tranflated with allillance, which 
the wealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeks, and who know the 
Indian fpikenard, better than any European, by 
the name of Sumbulul Hind : it is no wonder, 
that they reprefent it as weaker in feent and in 
power than the Sumbul of the lower AJia, which, 
unlefs my fmell be uncommonly defedfive, 
is a ftrong Valerian', eipecially as they could 
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only have ufed the dry nard of India^ which 
lofes much of its odour between RangpUr 
and Calcutta. One queftion only remains (if 
it be a queftion), whether the Sumbulu* I Hind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, in that cafe, 
we know the plant to be of the natural order, 
which Linnjeus calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubjedt, I put 
a fair and plain queftion feverally to three or 
four phyficians, “ What is the Indian 

“ name of the plant, which the Arabs call 
** Sumbuhll Hind?" They all anfwered, but 
feme with more readinefs than others, Jata- 
minst. After a pretty long interval, 1 (hewed 
them the fpikes (as they are called) of Jatd-^ 
minsi, and afked, what was the Arabick name 
of that Indian drug : they all anfwered readily, 
Sumbulu'l Hind. The fame evidence may be 
obtained in this country by any other European^ 
who feeks it ; and if, among twelve native 
phyficians, verfed in Arabian and Indian phi- 
lology, a fingle man (hould after due confider- 
ation give different anfwers, I will cheerfully 
fubmit to the Roman judgement of non liquet. 
My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscorides is the 
Sumbulu'l Hind^ and that the Sumbulu'l Hind is 
the Jatdmdns'i of Amarsinh, I am perfuaded, 
that the true nard is a fpecies of Valarian^ pro*. 
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juced in the remote and hilly parts of India^ 

fuch as N^pdly Morangy and Butant near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native foil : the commercial 
agents of the Ddvardja call it alfo Pampiy and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of ermines, rife from the 
groundy refembling ears of green •wheat both in 
form and colour % a fait, which perfedly ac- 
counts for the names Stachysy Spica, Sumbufy 
and Khhjbah, which Greeksy Romansy Arabsy 
and Perftans have given to the drug, though it 
is not properly a fpikcy and not merely a root, 
but the •whole plant y which the natives gather for 
fale, before the radical leaves, of which the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the ftem. 
It is ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubftances, the fcent and power of 
which it is thought to increafe ; as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com- 
plaints in the bowels. Though confiderable 
quantities of Jatdmdnsi are brought in the 
caravans from Butany yrt the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr. Purling, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfadion, to 
the Divdrijay requeftiog him to fend eight or 
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ten ©rthe plants to RangpAr: ten were according-** 
ly fent in pots from Tajifudm^ with as many of 
the natives to take care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the Rdjd 
of Butan ; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with fuch a requeft, and 
my friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
meflenger and his train for fevcral weeks in his 
own houfe, which they feem to have left with 
reluftance. An account of this tranfadion was 
contained in one of the laft letters, that Mr. 
PUi^LiNG lived to write; but, as all the plants 
with^ed before they could reach Calcutta^ and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged all 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frelh yatdmanst, though riot of 
my convidion, that it is the true nard of tbt> 
ancients. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

INTENDED AS A SUPPl-EMENT TO THE LATE 


ilR WILLIAM JONES’S PAPERS ON ,THAT PLANT. 
BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 

Generic Character. Flowers trkn- 
drous, leaves entire, four-fold, the inner radi- 
cal pair petiol’d, and cordate; the reft fmaller, 
feflile, and fub- lanceolate ; feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jatamanfi of Sir William Jones. 
See Afiatick Refearcbes^ vol. 2, page 405, 417, 
and vol. 4, page 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from 
the Honourable C. A. Bruce, Commtflioner 
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at Coos~Beybar^ two fmall bafkots with plants of 
this valuable drug; he writes to me on the 27th 
September (fo long had the plants been on the 
road), that he had, the day before, received 
them from the Deb Rajah of Bootan, and fur- 
ther fays, that the Booteahs know the plant by 
two names, viz. ‘jatamanji^ and PampS or 
PaumpL 

I need fcarce attempt to give any further 
hiftory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
what is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to illuftrate the learned diflertations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Nard or 
Spikenard \ a queftion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of Diofcoridesy bellows a good 
deal of argument ; viz. Whether the roots, or 
ftalks, were the parts efteemed for ufe, the 
tefti'.nony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore necef- 
fary for thofe who wilh for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has publilhed on the fubjedt. 

The plants now received, are growing in 
two fmall balkets of earth, in each balket there 
appears above the earth between thirty and 
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forty Hairy, fpikc-like bodies, but more juftly 
compared to the tails of Ermines^ or fmall 
JVeafels * ; from the apex of each, or at leaft of 
the greatcft part of them, there is a fmooth lan- 
ceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, three or five- 
nerved, fliort-petiol’d, acute, or obtufe, flightly 
ftrrulate leaf or two (hooting forth. Fig. i. 
reprefents one of them in the above ftate, and 
on gently removing the fibres, or hairs which 
furround the (hort petiols of thefe leaves, I 
find it confifts of numerous (lieaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres conne<£led by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubftance as 
at b. but in the lower exterior iheaths, where this 
conncding membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hair-like fibres remain dirtindl, giving 
to the whole the appearance of an Ermine s tail : 
this part, as well as the root Itfelf, are evidently 
perennial f. The root itfelf (beginning at the 

* The term fpica, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fub- 
ftance, as may be imagined ; fevcral of the Indian graftes, 
well known to me, have fpikes almoft exadly rcfcmbling 
a (ingle ftraight piece of nardus, and when thofe hairs (or 
flexible arifta like briftles) are removed, Pliny’s words, 

“ frutexradice pingui et crafta,” are by no means inappHca* 
ble. See Fig. 2, from a to b* 

f The above deferibed perennial hairy portion of the 
plant, is clearly the Indian fpikeilard of our (hops | but 

VOL. Ill, E 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches long, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown colour- 
ed bark : from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there ifliies feveral fmaller fibres. 
Fig. 2, is another plant with a long root ; here 
the hair-like (heaths, beginning at a. are fepa- 
rated from this the perennial part of the ftem, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apex is feen 
the young (hoot, marked 6, which is not fo 
far advanced as at Fig. i ; c c c (how the re- 


whether the nardus of the ancients, or not, I leave to better 
judges to determine ; however, I believe few will doubt it 
after having read Sir William Jones’s Dlffertations there- 
on, and compared what he fays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial hairy part of the ffem of this plant, 
which are taken from the living plants immediately under 
my own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant, is out of the queftion in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the phmt bears in our bo- 
tanical books. While writing the above, I defired an Hitida 
fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries (hops a 
little Jaiamanuy without faying more or lefs : he immedi- 
ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I have been deferibing •, a drawing of one of the 
pieces is reprefented at Fig. 4, and agrees not only with 
thofe I have taken from the living plants, but alfo exceed- 
ingly well with Gak^ias ab Okta’s figure of the nardus 
xndica, which is to be found at page 129, of the fourth edition 
of Clusius’s Latin tranllations of his hiftory of Indian 
drugs, publUhed in 1693. 
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mains of laft year’s annual ftem. When the 
young ftioot is a little further advanced than in 
Fig. 2, and not fo far as in Fig. i. they re- 
femble the young convolute fhoots of mono> 
cotyledonous plants. ’June \ 795. The whole 
of the abovementioned plants have pcrilhed, 
without producing flowers, notwithftanding 
every care that could poflTibly be taken of them. 
The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 
3, and the following defeription, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extracted 
from the engraving and defeription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gaya^ and who gave Sir William 
Jones the drawing and defeription thereof. 

Defeription of the Plant. 

Root, it is already deferibed above. 

Stem, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
Iheaths, &c. as above deferibed ; the upper part 
herbaceous fubered, fimple, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermofl: pair of the 
four radical are oppofite, feflile, oblong, forming 
as it were a two-valved fpathe ; the other pair 
are alfo oppofite petiol’d, cordate, margins 

E 2 
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waved> and points ; thofe of the ftem feffile, 
and lanceolate j all are fmooth on both fides. 
Corymb terminal, firft divifion trichotomous. 
Brabis^vA^^. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Carol one petal’d, funnel-fliaped, tube fome- 
what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three, project above the 
tube of the corol ; anthers incumbent. 

Pijlil, germ beneath. Style ere£t, length of 
the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarp, a fingle feed crowned with a pappus. 
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KOTl 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


As far as we can <ietenn|j%$^e cWs and order 
of a plant froth a mere delineation of Its fruit, 
we may fafely pronounce, that the Liram of 
Nicobar is the Cddbi of the Arabs^ the Cdtaca 
of the Indians, and the Pandanus of our bo- 
tanifts, which is deferibed very awkwardly (as 
Koenig firfl obferved to me) in the Supplement 
to Linnjeus : he had himfelf deferibed with 
tliat elegant concifenefs, which conflitutes the 
beauty of the Linnean method, not only the 
wonderful frudification of the fra^aht 
but moft of the flowers, which are celebrated in 
Sanferit, by poets for their colour or feent, tnd 
by phyficians for their medical ufes ; and, as 
he bequeathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph 
Banks, we may be fure, that the publick fpirit 
of that illuftrious naturalifl: will not fuffer the 
labours of his learned friend to be funk in ob- 
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livion. Whether the Pan d anus Leram be a 
netiv /peeks y or only a variety, we cannot yet 
pofitivety^ decide ; but four of the plants have 
been brought from Nicobar y and feem to flourilh 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably bloflbm ; and the greateft en- 
couragement will, I truft, be given to the culti- 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and con- 
taining a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable 
and nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
fecure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Pandanus of Bengal might be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfection with 
that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, inilead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfeft and unprodudive 
fruit, and the diftant male to fpread itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches. 
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PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING 

THEIR SANSCRIT, 
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AS MANY OF THEIR LINN^AN GENERIC NAMES AS COUI-D 

WITH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 

Bt THE PRESIDENT. 

A'CA'SABALLI'jCa^ra 

, Amlalonica, Omits* 

Achyuta. Morinda. 

Amlavctafa, Hypericum* 

A'cranti Sclanum. 

Amlica, Tamarindus. 

Acfha, 

Amra, Mangifera, 

5 Agaftya, ^.fchyttorntnc. 

20 Amrataca, 

Agnis'ic’ha. 

AncoVa. 

Aguru, Cordia, 

Ans'umatl. 

Alabu, Cucurbita. 

An u, Oryza. 

Alamvuflia, Bryonia* 

Apamarga. 

10 Alarca, Afclepias. 

25 Aparajita, Clltoria. 

Alpamarifha. 

Area, AJeUpias* 

Amala. 

A'rdraca, Amomum* 

A maladi Phyllanthus, 

Arim^da. 

Ambaflit'Tia. 

Ariflit^, Xanthium* 

15 hvoiknz^Gomphrena? 

30 Arjaca, Ocymum* 
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Arjutia, Lagerjlr&emia ? 
Aruflicara, Semecarpus* 
A'smantaca. 

a new genus. 

35 A'sp^hota, NyBanthes. 
A'us'vnhi, Ory:ia. 
Atavifb&, 

Atichara. 

A\Xm\xS.di^BamJleria, 

40 Avigna, Canjfn? 

Bacula, Alimufops, 

Badari, Rhaynnus, 
Bahuvaraca. 

Bahvanga, a new genus. 
45 Bala. 

Bala. 

Bandhuca, Ixora. 

Banga, Cannabis ? 

Bata, Ficus, 

5 © Bliadramuflaca, CyperusP 
Bhanga, Gojfypium, 
Bhanti, CAcrodcndrum, 
Bhavya, Dillema, 
Bharadwajl. 

55 BhuchampacajAufw^r/j. 
Bhujambuca. 

Bhulavanga, JuJfteua, 
Bhurandi, IpomocaP 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhuftrina, Jmiropogon P 
Bhutavci^i, Nyiianthes, 
Berberii. 

Bimba', Bryonia ? 
Bimbica, the fame ? 

65 Brahmani) Ovieda, 


Brahmafuvcrchal^ 
Brahml, Ruta, 

Bilva, Cratoeva. 

Biranga. 

70 Cacamachi. 

Cacangi, Aponogeton ? 
Cachu, Arum, 

Cadali, Mufa, 

Cadamba, Nauclea, 

75 Cahlara, Nymphoca, 

Cilia. 

Cila. 

Ca Iambi. 

Calami. 

80 CalayaCalinga,C/^rx/r^;V^- 
Calpaca. 

Ca mala til, Iponiosa, 
Ciimpilla, a new genus. 
Canchanara, Bauhinia. 

85 Caiula, Dracontium, 
Candaraia. 

Candura, Dolichos. 
Canduru, Scilla ? 

Cangu. 

90 Cantala, Agave P 
Capila. 

Capitfha, Limonia, 
Caranjaca, a new genus. 
95 Cii ra V e 1 1 a , Cleo me P 
Cliravi, Laurus. 

Caravira, Nerium, 
Carniaranga, Averrhoa, 
Carnicara, Pavetta, 
loo Carpariila, Jhe ? 

Curpasj, Gojfypium, 
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Carpura^ Lauras* 
Caruna, Citrus* 

Cafoi Saccharum, 

5 Cc^mira* 

Cataca, ^tr^chnos, 
Catp’hala, Tabernctmon^ 
tana* 

Catu. 

Ccmuca. 

JO Ccfara, Crocus* 

Cctaca, Pandanus. 
Chacrala. 

C’hadira, Alinisfa, 
Ch’hatraca, Agaricus. 

15 Champaca, Michclia. 
Chanaca. 

Chanda. 

Chandana, Santalutn, 
Chandrica. 

2o C'diarjura, Phxmx, 
Charniacaiha. 

Chavaca. 

Cliitra. 

Chitraca, Plumbago. 

25 Chorapufhpi, Scirpus. 
Cirata. 

Codrava. 

Corangi. 

Covidara, Bauhinia, 

30 Clitaca. 

Cramuca. 

Criflina. 

Criftinachura, Pcinciana. 
Cfhiravi, AJdepias ? 

35 Cilium^, Linum* 


Culaca, ^trychfm* 
Culmaflja, 

Cumbha« 

Cumbhich) 

40 Cumuda, Mcnianihss*. 
(Cunt?uma, Crocus J ? 
Cunda, Jafininum* 
Curubaca, iJurleria* 
Ciiruntaca. 

45 Curuvaca. 

Cus'a, Poa, 

C u fli m anda, Cucumts ? 
Cufumbha, Carthamus* 
Cutaja, Jafminum* 

50 Cuvalaya. 

Cuvdraca, Swietenia .? 
Darnapana, 

Dantica. 

Dhanyaca. 

55 Darinia^ Punka* 

Ddv ad aru, Unona* 
Dhutaci. 

Dhuilura, Datura* 

60 Duna, Attanijia, 
Dracflu, Vitn* 

Durgaja ta, Ophkgloffum* 
Durva, Agrojiis, 
Dwlpatri, Impatiens* 

65 E'la, Amomum* 
Elabaluca, 

£randa> Ricinus* 
Gajapippali, a new gc. 

liUS? 

Cambhan. 
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70 Gandiili. 

Gandhara'ja, Gardenia* 
Gandira^ Bolanumf 
j@#^richandra, Hedyfa^ 
runt* 

Ghantapa'tali. 

75 Gho'nta', Rhamnus^ 
Gho'fliaca^ 

Grant’hila. 

Grinjana, Daucns, 
Go'cantaca, Barleria, 

80 Godha'padi. 

Go^dhuma, T^riticum. 
Go'jihva', Elephantopus^ 
Golomi, Agrojiis? 
Gonarda, Cyperus? 

85 Goracfha. 

Gova'cflii. 

Govara', Eranthemum ? 
Guggulu. 

Guha. 

90 Gunja', Ahrus. 

Guva'ca, Areca. 
Haimavatl. 

Halaca, Nymphcea. 
Hanu. 

95 Haricus'a, Acanthus, 
Ilaridra', Curcuma, 
Harldru. 

Haritaci, Termtnalla. 
Haritala. 

200 Haryanga, Cijus. 

Hemapufhpica, Jafmi^ 
num* 

Hem^sagara) Cotyledon. 


Hilamocliica'* 

HimavatL 

5 Hingu, Terebinthus^ 
Hinguli, Solanum* 
Hinta'la, Elate* 

HoHca. 

Jambira, Citrus. 

10 Jambu, Eugenia. 
Jatama'nsi, (Valeriana, 
Java, Terminalia ? 
Jayap^hala, Myrijlica. 

Jay anti, JEJehymmene* 

15 Icfhu, Saccharum. 

Icfhura. 

Icfliwa'cu. 

Jirnuta. 

Indlvara, Tradefcantia? 

20 Jiraca. 

Jivantj. 

Indravaruni. 

Ingudi. 

Irba'ru. 

25 Tswaramula, Arijlolochia. 
Lacucha, Artocarpus? 
Langali, Narha? 
LataVca, Allium. 

I^afuna, Allium. 

30 Lavali, Averrhoa* 

Lavanga, Caryophyllus. 
Lodbra. 

Madana, Pifonia. 
Madhuca, Bajfta* 

35 Madhblaca. 

Madhuraca. 

Madhusignj, Guilandintt, 
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Mahaja IL 
MahaTw'^a, 

40 Malapu. 

Malati) Jafminnm^ 
Mailica') Ny^anthes. 
Ma'naca, Armn f 
MandaVa, Erythrlna, 

45 Marcara. 

Marcati. 

Mancha, Capftcum, 
Marunma la'. 

MaTaparni, 

50 Ma'fha, Phnfeolus* 

Ma'fhandari, Callicarpa, 
Mafura, 

Ma'tulanga, Citrus, 
Mauri. 

55 Mayiira, 

Muchucunda, Pentapetes, 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

Mulaca, Raphanus. 

60 Mundaballi, Ipomcea, 
Mura'. 

Murva', Aletris, 

Muftaca, Schcsfius P 
Na gab ala', Sida. 

65 Na'gabalii, Bauhinia, 
Na'gaci'fara, Mtfua. 
Na'gada'na, ArUmifta. 
Na'garanga, Citrus, 

Nala, Arijlida P 
70 Nall. 

Na'ranga. 

N a'rice'Ia, Cocos, 


Ntcbula, a new genus. 
NIll, Indigofera, 

75 Nildtpala, Pontedersa, 
Nimba, Melia, 

Niva'ra. Oryza* 

Pa cal a, 

Padma, Nymphoca* 

80 Pala'ndu, A! Hum, 
Pala'fa, Buteii, 

Panafa, Artocarpus, 
Parna fa, Ocymum* 
Pa'tali, Bignonia, 

85 Pa'tola, Solatium P 
Paura'. 

Pichula, 7 ‘amartx, 

Pilu, Aloe ? 

Piny a'. 

90 Pippala, Ficus, 

Pippalj, Piper. 

Piya'la. 

Pitafa'Ia. 

Placfha, Ficus, 

95 Prifniparni. 

Priyangu. 

Potica, Phyfalis. 
Punarnava, Boer ha avia, 
Pundarka. 

300 Pundra. 

Puticaraja, GuUandina. 
Raftamula, Oldcnlandia, 
Raja d ana. 

Rajani. 

5 Rajica. 

Ra ftitrica'. 

R a'fna', Ophioxylum P 
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Renuca. 

Riddhi. 

10 Ri£babba. 

IJ^pchana. 

Rohita, Punica. 
Sa'cotaca, Troiibis, 
Sahaea'ra, Alangifcm, 

15 Sahaphari. 

Salk'ya, Mufcus, 
Sairiyaca, Barleria* 
Saivala. 

S'a'la* 

20 SVlancki. 

SVlmali, Bo mb ax. 
Samanga', 2 ? 

S arai, Mimofa. 

S'anura, Aiimofa* 

25 Samudraca, AquWicia. 
Sana^5 Crotalaria. 

8a n caraja ta', Hedxfannn, 
S^a n c’h ap u fli p a, Cdi v . 

S ara^ 

30 Sarala. 

Sarana'. 

S^atamuJi. 

S^atapullipa. 

S a t’lii. 

35 S'ep^'haTica', Ny(‘:far:ihes. 
S c p t al a , Ak ci a n t hcs , 
Septapania, !'rJ:itfs. 
Serfhapa, Sinaf^is. 

S imbi, Dol'u'hos. 

40 Sindhi’ca, Vitet\ 
Siridia, Miwcjli. 

Sifu, Craton? 


Siva'. 

Sobha'njana, Gui/andwa. 
45 Somalata', Rata ? 
Somara ji, Ptsderia* 
Solp'ha. 

S onaca, Bignonm. 
Snnga'taca, I rapa. 

50 S'riparna. 

St’halapadma, Hihijctts. 
S'uca. 

S u£i:i. 

Suniiliannaca, Ma>jtlea. 
55 Sixrabbi. 

S u r y am an i , Hihifcits. 
Suvwnaca, Cojfta, 
S'ya'maV a new genus. 
S'ya'maca. 

60 Tala, Boraff'u^. 

Ta lamulacuj Cochlear la ^ 
Tali, Corypha. 
l\\ma'!a> Laiit us F 
Tambiilt, Pipir. 

65 Ta rnracuta, Nuotiana. 
Ta raca, Amouiurtt P 
'I'arunu Alee. 

Tatpatri, Laums, 

'I ila, Stpar?:!t?a. 

70. I’iiaca. 

Tinduca, Did'p^roi-. 
Tiiifaj lihenm P 
Tra pu fl ia» Cucurnh . 
T'rayama'na'. 

75 ’’rrivrlta". 

Tubavica . 

Tdla, Ahrus. 
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Tunga. 

Udumbara, Ficus, 

So Ulapa, Arijlida ? 
Upodica. 

Urana, Caffta, 
Utj^la? 

Vajradru, Euphorbia, 
'85 Valvaja, Andropogon ? 
Vanaceli, Canna, 
Vanamudga. 
Vanardraca, Cojlus ? 
V anda', Epidetidrum, 
90 Vanda , Loranthus, 
Vanda', Vifcum, 
Vanda'ca, ^tercus, 
Vans'a, Batnhos, 
Va'rahi. 

95 Vara'ngaca, Laurus, 
Va runa. 

VaTaca, Dianthera, 
VaTalya. 


Va'ftuca, Amaranthui A 
40O Vafa. 

Vataca. 

Vatsa'dani, Mcnifp^munu 
Va'yafoli. 

Vctafa, Barleria, 

5 Vctra, Calamus, 

Vichitra', Tragia, 

Vida'rL 

Vidula. 

Virana, Andropogon, 

10 Vifha'iiu 

Vida raca, Convolvulus, 
Vrithi, Oryza, 
Yya'ghranac’ha. 

Vya ghrapa'da. 

15 YaTa. 

Yava, Hordeunu 
Yavafa, Foal 
Yu<fla rafa'. 

Yut^hica', Jafminum, 
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SELECT INDIAN PLANTS*. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


‘ IF iny names of plants difpleafe you, fays the 

* great i'wtJ'^botanift, choofe others more agree- 

* able to your tafte,’ and, by this candour, he has 
difarmed all the criticifm, to which as it mull 
be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad- 
mirable works lie continually open : I avail my- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very folicitous to 
give Indian plants their true Indian appellations ; 
becaufe lam fully perfuaded,that LiNN.aLUS him- 
fclf would have adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country ; 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of AJiatick regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains, leaving friends or perfons 

♦ This paper was announced in the fpecimen of an Aftattck 
Common-place Book, which the Prefident added, in the 
third volume of thcfe Tranfa<Stions, to Mr. Harringtom’s 
propofal for an improvement of Locke’s ufeful plan. 
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of eminence to preferve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
diftinguifliing marks and properties, for fuch 
objcdls only as, being recently difcovered, could 
have had no previous denomination. Far am I 
from doubting the great importance of perfe<ft bch^ 
tanical defcriptions\ for languages expire as nations 
decay, and the true fenfe of many appellatives 
in every dead language muft be loft in a courfe 
of ages : but, as long as thofe appellatives 
remain underftood, a travelling phyfician, who 
ftiould wi£h to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, without alking for it by its learn- 
ed or vulgar name, fhould hunt for it in the 
woods by its botanical charaSlcr, would refemble 
a geographer, who, deliring to lind his way in a 
foreign eity or province, ihould never inquire 
by name for a ftreet or a town, but W'ait with 
his tables and inftruments, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

The plants, deferibed in the following paper 
by their claflical appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialeds, have been feledled for their novelty, 
beauty, poetical fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
or fuppofed holinefs ; and frequent allufions to 
them all will be found, if the San/crit language 
fhould ever be generally ftudied, in the popular 
and facred poems of the ancient Hindus^ in their 
medical books and law tra<fts, and even in the 
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Vidas themfelves: though Honhappily I canwif 
profefs, with the fortunate Swede, to have feen 
without glafles all the parts of the flowers, 
which I have defcribed, yet you may be aflured, 
that I have mentioned no part of them, which I 
have not again and again examined with niy 
Own eyes ; and though the weaknefs of my fight 
will for ever prevent my becoming a botaniflr, 
yet I have in fome little degree atoned for that 
fatal defedb by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moft lovely and fafeinating 
branch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was acquainted with the method 
purfued by Van Rheede, neceflity had obliged 
me to follow a fimilar plan on a fmaller fcale; 
and, as his mode of fludying botany, in a coun- 
try and climate by no means favourable to 
botanical excurfions, may be adopted more fuc- 
cefsfully by thole who h.ave more Icilure than I 
lhall ever enjoy, I prefent you with an intereft- 
ing pall'agc from one of his prefaces, to which I 
Ihould barely have referred you, if his great 
work were not unfortunately confined, from its 
rarity, to very few hands. He informs us in an 
introdudiion to his third volume, “ that feveral 
“ Indian phyficians and BrdhmenshnA compofed 
by his order, a catalogue of the moft cele- 
“ brated plants, which they diftributed accord- 
“ ing to their times of bloflbming and feeding, 
“ to the configuration of their leaves, and to 
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the forms of their flowers and fruit ; that, at 
** the proper fesifons he gave copies of the' lift 
“ to feveral intelligent men, of whom he fent 
“ parties into different forefts, with inftrudtions 
“ to bring him, from all quarters, fuch plants 
“ as they faw named, with their fruit, flow- 
“ ers, and leaves, even though they fiiould 
“ be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
“ for them ; that three or four painters, who 
“ lived in his family, conftantly and accu- 
“ rately delineated the frcfh plants, of which, in 
“ his prefence, a full defcription was added ; 
“ that, in the meanwhile, he had earneftly re- 
“ quelled all the princes and chiefs on the 
“ Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
“ were moll diftinguidied for ufe or for elegance, 
“ and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
“ garden with flowers, which he fometimes 
“ received from the dillance of fifty or lixty 
“ leagues; that when his hcrbarifls had collefled 
“ a fufficient number of jilants, when his 
“ draughtfmen had Iketchcd their figures, and 
“ his native botanills had fubjoined their dc- 
“ feription, he fubmitted the drawings to a little 
“ academy of Pandits, wdiom he ufed to con- 
“ vene for tliat purpofe from different parts of 
“ the country ; that his alTembly often confilled 
“ of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied 
with each other in giving corredl anfwers to 
VOL. in. 


r 
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“ all his queftions concerning the names an# 
** virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
“ wrote all their anfwers in his note-book ; 
“ that he was infinitely delighted with the can- 
did, modeft, amicable, and refpeflful debates 
“ of thofe pagan philofophers, each of whom 
*■* adduced paflages from ancient books in fup- 
“ port of his own opinion, but without any 
“ bitternefs of conteft or the leaft perturba- 
“ tion of mind ; that the texts which they 
“ cited were in verfe, and taken from books, 
“ as they pofitively aflerted, more than four 
“ thoufand years old ; that the firft couplet of 
“ each fedion in thofe books comprifed the fy- 
“ nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
‘‘ fubjed of it, and that, in the fubfequent 
“ verfes, there was an ample account of its 
“ kind or fpecies, its properties, accidents, qua- 
“ lities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
“ flowering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, 
“ and more general ufes; that they quoted thofe 
“ texts by memdry, having gotten them by 
“ heart in their earlieft youth, rather as a play 
“ than a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
“ ufage of fuch Indian tribes, as are deftined by 
“^law to the learned profelfions ; and on that 
“ Angular law of tribes, peculiar to the old 
“ Egyptiam and Indians^ he adds many folid and 
pertinent remarks.’' Now when we com- 
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plain, and myfelf as mueh as any, that we have 
no leifure in India for literary and philofophical 
purfuits, weftiould confider, that Van Rheede 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govern- 
ment in his time very confiderable, and that he 
fully difcharged all the duties of his important 
illation, while he found leifure to compile, in 
the manner juft defcribed, thofe twelve large 
volumes, which Linn^us himfelf pronounces 
accurate. 
r. Ta'raca: 

VuLG. ‘Tdrac. 

Linn. Amomum. 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-likc, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular fharp toothlets j 
downy, ftriated ; in part coloured, in part 
femipellucid. 

Cor. One-petaled, villous. Tube ftiort, fun- 
nel form. Border AoxiUq. Exterior three 
parted; coloured like the calyx; divijions 
oblong, ftriated, internally concave, rounded 
into flipperlike bags ; the two lower divifions, 
equal, rather defleded ; the higher, fomewhat 
longer, oppofitc, bent in a contrary diredion, 
terminated with a long point. Interior , two- 
Spped (unleft the upper lip be called the fila- 
ment) ; under lip revolute, with a tooth on 
each fide near the bafe ; two-parted from the 
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middle j divifions axe-form, irregularly end- 
nicked. NeSlariesy two or three honey- 
bearing, light brown, glofly bodies at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below the teeth ; 
eredl, awled, converging into a fmall cone. 

St AM. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper 
lip of the interior border)^ channelled within, 
fheathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large flefhy anther, if it can juftly be fo 
named. Jlnther oblong, externally convex 
and entire, internally flat, divided by a dec'p 
furrow ; each divijion, marked with a per- 
pendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

PisT. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifti, 
obfcurcly three fided, externally foft with 
down. Style threadform, long as the filament, 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. Stig~ 
ffw headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule (or capfular berry, not burfting 
in a determinate mode) oblong-roundifh, 
three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per- 
manent calyx and corol ; with a brittle coat, 
almoft black without, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
fmooth, cnclofed within three oblong, round- 
ed, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined 
by a branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, four 
or five. 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white ; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripe in each of its divifrons. Seeds 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, flieathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above ; very fmooth ; pale fea-green below. 
Stem comprefled, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bafc, ere£t, ending in a 
beautiful panicle, many flowered; 

braSls few lance-linear, very long, withering. 
Root fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and fpungy Avithin, faintly aro- 
inatick. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an 
Amomum. and appears to be one of thofe plants, 
which Rum PHI us names Globha, yet it has the 
air of a Languas, the /ra;>, I believe, of a 
Renealmia, and no exaift correfpondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately deferibed 
by Koenig : its ejjential character, according to 
Retz, would confifl; in its tioo parted interior 
border, its channelled filament, and its twoclcft 
anther with pointed divifions. 

2. BiIu'cH AMPAC A : 

VuLG. Bhuchampac. 

Linn, Round-rooted Kjempferia. 

Cal. Common Spathe imbricated, many 
flowered ; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmall, thin, obfcurc. 
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CoR- One petaled. very long. Header, 

fub-cylindric below, funnel form above, fome- 
what incurved. Border double, each three 
parted : exterior ^ divifions lanced, acute, drop- 
ping; interior^ two higher divifions ered:, 
lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the 
back of the anther ; lower divifion, expand- 
ing, deflected, two-cleft ; fubdivifiom broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with 
a point. 

Stam. Filament adhering to the throat of the 
corol, oblong below, enlarged, and twolobed 
above, coloured, Anther double, linear, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, fixed on 
the lower part of the filament, conjoined 
round the piftil, fronting the two cleft di-» 
vlfion of the border. 

Fist, Germ very low near the root, attended 
wuth a ne^arcous gland. Style capillary, 
very long. Stigma funnel form below, com- 
prelfed above ; fanfliaped, twolipped, downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther. 

Per. and Seeds not yet feen. 

Scape thickifh, very fliort. Corol richly fra- 
grant ; tube and exterior border milkwhite, 
divifions dropping, as if fenfitive, on the 
flighteft touch, and foon yielding to the 
prefTure pf the air ; interior border purple, 
the higher divifions diluted, the lower deeply 
coloured within, variegated near the bafe. 
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One or two flowers blow every morning in 
April or May^ and wither entirely before 
funfet : after the fpike is exhaufted, rife the 
large leaves keeled, broad-lanced, membranous 
nerved. Root with many roundilh, or rather 
fpindlefliaped bulbs. 

This plant is clearly the Bcnchapo of RheedE, 
whofe native afliftant had written Bhu oti the 
drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa: 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, 
induced me to place this K^mpferia (though 
generally known) in a feries of feled Indian 
plants; but the name Ground Champ AC is very 
improper, fince the true Cbampaca belongs to a 
different order and clafs ; nor is there any re- 
femblance between the two flowers, except that 
both have a rich aromatick feent. 

Among all the natural orders^ there is none, 
in which the genera feem lefs precilcly afeer- 
tained by clear ejfcntial cbaraBers, than in that, 
which (for want of a better denomination) has 
been called jettarnineous ; and the judicious 
Retz, after confeffing himfclf rather diffatisfied 
with his own generick arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from the 
JlameHy and principally from the anther declares 
his fixed opinion, that the genera in this order 
•will never be determined with abjolute certainty 
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until all the fcitamineous plants of India /hall be 
perfeSily defcribed, 

3. S:p'p’halica': 

Syn. Suvahd, Ntrgudl^ Nilicd^ Nivdricd. 
VuLG,. Singahar, Nibdri. 

Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthes. 

In all the plants of this fpecies examined by 
me, the calyx was villous ; the border of the 
corol white, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fubdivided; and the tube of a dark orange-* 
colour ; the fiamens and pijiil entirely within 
the tube ; the berries, twin, compreffed, capfular, 
two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing forrowful 
appears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confidcrable diftance every evening ; but at fun- 
rife it Iheds mod of its night-flowers, which are 
collected with care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My /V«<:///JunanimDufly aflure me, 
that the plant before us is their Sep' halted, thus 
rjamed bccaufe bees are fuppofed to fleep on its 
bloffoms ; but Isilicd mull imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infift, that the Indians give 
the names of Pdrijdtica or Pdrijdta to this ufe- 
ful fpecies of Nydlanthes : on the other hand, I 
know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers 
of a genus totally different ; and there may be a 
variety of this with bluciflj corols ; for it is ex- 
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prefsly declared, in the Amarc&Jb, that, ‘‘ when 
“ the Sifbalka has ’izhite flowers, it is named 
‘‘ Switafurajd^ and BbiUavesi," 

4. «. Maghya : 

Syn. Cun da. 

Link. NyEianthcs Samhac. 

See Rherde : 6 H. M. tab. 54. 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little or 
no fragrance ; Jieniy petioles^ and calyx very- 
downy ; leaves egged, acute ; below rather 
hearted. 

(3. Septal A : 

Syn. Navamallicd^ Navamdlicd. 

VuLG. Bela^ MutJ-hela. 

B u R M . M iny-Jlowered NyElanthes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30 . 6 H. M. tab. 50. 

The blolfoms of this variety are extremely 
fragrant. Zamhnk (fo the word fl>ould be 
written) is a flower to which Perjian and Arabian 
poets frequently allude. 

5. Mallica : 

Syn. Prlnafulya., Malli, Bhupadi., Satahhiru, 

V u L G. Desi-beld. 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, Ample, one-celletl. Seed large, 
Angle, globular. 

According to Rheede, the Brahmens in the 
weft of India diftinguifti this flower by the word 
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Cajluri^ or mu^, on account of its very rich 
odour. 

6. A'sp’hota' : 

Syn. Vanamalh, 

VuLG, Banmallica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
former fpccies ; and the flowers are nearly alike. 
ObtuJ'e-leaved would have been a better fpeciflck 
name : the petals, indeed, are comparatively 
narrow, but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the forefts ; whence it was 
called Vanajdti by the Brahmens, who aflifted 
Rheede; but the "jdti, or Mdlati, belongs, 1 
believe, to the next genus. 

7. Ma'lati': 

Syn. Sumand, Jdli. 

\ vlCj. Mcilti, “Jdti, Chamheli, 

Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

Buds blulhing ; corol, moftly with purplifli 
edges. Leaves feathered w ith an odd one ; 
two or three of the terminal leajlets generally 
confluent. 

Though Mdlati and ydti are fynonymous, yet 
fome of the native gardeners dirtinguilh them ; 
and it is the Jdti only, that I have examined. 
Commeline had been informed, that the Ja-. 
vans give the name of Md/eti to the Zamhak, 
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which in Sanfcrit is called Navamallica^ and 
which, according to Rheede, is ufed by the 
Hindus in their facrifices ; but they make 03^- 
ings of moft odoriferous flowers, and particu- 
larly of the various JaJmins and Zambaks, 

8. Yut’hica': 

Syn. Mdgadhi, G anted, Ambajhd' bd. Tut' hh 
VuLG. 'Jui' hi, Jui. 

Linn. Azorick Jasmin. 

Leaves oppofite, three’d. Branchlets crofs-armed. 
Umbels three-flowered. Corals white, very fra- 
grant. The yellow Yut’hicd, fay the Hindus, 
is called Hemapujlspicd, or golden-Jlowered ; 
but I have never feen it, and it may be of a 
different fpecies. 

9. Amlica': 

Syn. Tintidi, Cbluchd. 

VuLG. Tintiri', Tamru Ihindi, ox Indian LyssX&. 
Linn. Tamar indus. 

The flowers of the Tamarind are fo exqui- 
fitely beautiful, the fruit fo falubrious, when an 
acid iherbet is required, the leaves fo elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole tree fo 
magnificent, than I could not refrain from giving 
a place in this feries to a plant already well 
known : in all the flowers, however, that 1 have 
examined, the coalition of the ftamens appeared 
fo invariably, that the Tamarind Ihould be re- 
moved, I think, to the Jixteenth clafs ; and it 
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were to be wiflied, that fo barbarous a word as 
Tamarindus, corrupted from an Arabic k phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of 
refemblance to a date-tree, could without incon- 
venience be rejedted, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room, 
lo. Sara : or Arrow-cane. 

Syn. Gundra^ or Playful ; Tejanaca^ or Acute, 
VuL G. Ser^ Serheri. 

Li N N . Spontaneous Saccharum. 

Cal. Glume two-valved ; valves, oblong- 
lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt with filky di- 
verging hairs, exquifitely foft and delicate, 
more than twice as long as the flower. 

Cor. One-valvcd, acute, fringed. 

Stam. Filaments three, capillary ; Anthers, 
oblong, incumbent. 

PiST. Germs very minute, Jlyles two, thread- 
form. Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers on a very large terminal panicle, more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadefl part ; con- 
fifting of numerous compound //'/Xvr, divided 
into /pikelets, each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of w’hich are the flowerets 
alternately feflile and pedicelled. Common 
peduncle many-furrowcd, with reddilh joints. 
Valvelct of the. corol purple or light red j 
ftamens and pillils ruddy ; /igmas, purple ; 
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pedicles, of a reddifli tint ; finely contraft^d 
with the long filvery beard of the calyx. 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fawedj 
teeth upwards; keel fmooth white, within; 
Iheathing the culm ; the mouths of the 
fheaths thick, fet with white hairs. Cu/m 
above twenty feet high ; very fmooth, round 
and light ; more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root, which is thick and fibrous ; it 
grows in large clumps, like the Fenu. This 
beautiful and fupcrb grafs is highly celebrated 
in the Purdnas^ the Indian God of War, hav- 
ing been born in a grove of it, which burft 
into a flame ; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the Pleiads, who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence 
named Cdrticeya. The Cdjd, vulgarly Cash, 
has a fhorter culm, leaves much narrower, 
longer and thicker hairs, but a fmaller pani- 
cle, lefs compounded, without the purplifh 
tints of the Sara : it is often deferibed with 
praife by the Hindu poets, for the whiteneft 
of its blolToms, which give a large plain, at 
fome diftance, the appearance of a broad 
river. Both plants are extremely ufeful to 
the Indians, who harden the internodal parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements 
for writing on their polilhed paper. From 
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tiie munji^ m ca\viXt of the Sara vri!i wmAq 
the maunjti or holy thread, ordained by 
Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre- 
ference even to the Cu/a-grafs. 
xi, Du'rva'; 

Syn. Sataparvicd, Sahafravtryh, Bhargavi^ 
Rudrdy Anantd. 

VuLG. Dub. 

Koen. Agrostis Linearis. 

Nothing eflential can be added to the mere 
botanical defcription of this moll beautiful grafs ; 
which Van Rueede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar- 
barous appellation of Belicaraga : its flowers, 
fh their perfeft ftate, are among the loveliefl. 
objedls in the vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubies and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the leaft breath of air. 
It is the fweeteft and moft nutritious pafture for 
cattle ; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus^ in their earliefl; ages, to 
believe, that it was the manfion of a bene- 
volent nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it; as 
in the following text of the A'dharvana : May 
“ Diirvdy which rofe from the water of life, 
** which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
ftems, efface a hundred of my fins and pro- 
“ long my exiftence on earth for a hundred 
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yei^l- The plate was engfaved from a draw* 
ing ir^nUtoxBUROH's valuable coUedioa of 
Indian grilles. 

12. Cus'A; orCusHA: 

Syn. Cuf ha^ Darbbay Pavitmi 
VuLG. CuJIia. 

Koen. Poa Cynofuroides. 

Having never feen this moft celcbratea graw 
in a Hate of perfeft inflorefcence, I clafs it ac- 
cording to the information, which Dr. Rox- 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me : the 
leaves are very long, with margins acute^ fawed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among the 
old Hindus. Every law-book, and almoft every 
poem, in Sanfcrit contains frequent allufions to 
the holinefs of this plant ; and, in the fourth 
Vida, we have the following addrefs to it at the 
clofe of a terrible incantation : ‘ Thee, O Darb^ 

‘ ha, the learned proclaim a divinity not fubje^ 

‘ to age or death ; thee they call the armour of 
‘ In DR A, the preferver of regions, the deftroyer 
‘ of enemies ; a gem that gives increafe to the 

* field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 

* when the clouds murmured and lightnings 
‘ flaihed, then was Darbba produced, pure as a 
‘ drop of fine gold.’ Some of the leaves taper 
to a moft acute, evancfcent point ; whence thr 
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Pandits ofteQ fay of a very iharp-minded man, 

ttiat his intelleds are acute as tS^pohit of a 

Cud a leaf. 

13. Bandhu'ca : 

SvN. RaStaca^Pandhujhaca. 

VuLG. Bdndhictty Banjan. 

HtNK. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent ; di- 
vl/ions, coloured, ered, acute. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube^ cy- 
lindrick, very long, flender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted j divifons, egged, acute, 
delleded. 

St am. Filaments four, above the throat very 
fhort, incurved. Anthers oblong, deprelfed. 

Fist. Germ roundilh, oblate beneath. Style^ 
threadform, long as the tube. Stigma two- 
cleft, jull above the throat j divijions, e.xter- 
nally curved. 

Per. 

6eeds : 

Flowers bright crinifon-fcarlet, uinbel-fafci- 
cled. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-llem- 
clafping, pointed ; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the oppofite leaves, ered, 
linear. Stem rulfet, channelled. 

The Banduca-&owcv is often mentioned by 

the bell Indian poets; but the Pandits are 
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ftrangely divided in opinion cortcernii^g the 
plan4 the ancients knew bjr that name. 

Ra'dh AgpiNT brought me, as the famed Band^ 
huca^ fome flowers of the Doubtful Pap aver ; 
and his younger brother R||||ha'ca'nt pror 
duced on the following day the Scarlet Ixora, 
with a beautiful couplet in which it is ]|i|^ed 
Bandhuca: foon after, Servo'ru fhowed me a 
book, in which it is faid to have the vulgar 
name Dop^hariya, or Meridian; but by that 
Hindujldni name, the Mufelmans in fome diftrids 
mean the Scarlet Pentapetes, and, others, 
the Scarlet Hibiscus, which the Hindus call 
Suryamani, or Gem of the Sun. The laft -men- 
tioned plant is the Siafmin of Rueede, which 
LinnjEUS, through mere inadvertence, has con- 
founded with the Scarlet Ventapetes, deferibed 
in the Jifty-Jixth plate of the fame volume. I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wsa ever named Ixora; and that Is warn ^ 
which is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a claflical name. 

14. Carnica'ra : 

SvN. Drumotpala^ Perivyddha. 

VoEG. Cdncrd ; Cat’bachampd. 

Linn. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful, that the Pandits of this pro- 
vince, both priefts and phyficians, are unable to 

VOL. III. o 
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bring me the flower, which Ca'liba'sa men- 
tipns by the name of Carnicaray an^l celebrates 
as a jlame of the woods : the lovely* Pavettay 
which botanifts have fufficiently defcribed, is 
called by the E^gal peafants Cdncrdy which I 
fhould conclude to be a corruption of the San- 
fcrit word, if a comment on the Amaracojh had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Caf ha-champd ; 
which raifes a doubt, and almoft inclines me to 

believe, that the Carnicdra is one of the many 

♦ 

flowers, which the natives of this country impro- 
perly caned wild Champacs. 
ly. Ma'shandari': 

VuLG. Mafandari in Bengal; and Bajira in 
Hindujldn. 

Linn. American Cm.-licA'rvvs', yet a native 
of Java ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; Divi- 
Jions pointed, eredl. 

CoR. One-petaled, funnel-form ; border four- 
cleft. 

Stam. Pilaments four, thread-form, coloured, 
longer than the corol. Anthers roundilh, 
incumbent. 

Pi ST. Gfr/« above, egged. thread-form, 

coloured, longer than the ftamens. Stigma 
thickilh, gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds. 
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Flowers minute, bright lilack, or light purple, 
extreni^y beautiful. Panicles axillary one to 
each leaf, two-forked, very fhort in compa- 
rifon of the leaves, downy. BraSts awded, 
oppofite, placed at each fofte of the panicle. 
Leaves oppofite, petioled, very long, egged, 
veined, pointed, obtufely-notched^ bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and petiols hoary with down. Shruhy 
with flexible branches ; growing wild near 
Calcutta : its root has medicinal vii|pes, and 
cureSy they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
mdpoay whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawed, yet I dare not pro- 
nounce the to be new. See a note on 

the Hoary Callicaufus, 5 Retz. Fufcic. 

p. 1. n. 19. 

16. Sringa'ta: 

S Y N. S'rwgdtaca. 

V u L G . Singh dr a. 

Linn. Floating Trapa. 

I can add nothing to what has licen written 
on this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the horns 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf), 
that they placed it among their lunar conftella- 
tions, it may certainly claim a place in a feries 
of Indian vegetables. 

17. Chandana: 


G 2 
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Syn. Gandhafdra^ Malayaja^ Bhadras’r\. 
VuLG. Cbandan^ Sandal^ Sanders. 

Linn. True Santalum ; more properly San^ 
• datum. 

Seed large, globular, fmooth. 

Having received from Colonel Fullarton 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in the thickets of Midnapdr^ I had a 
fanguine hope of being able to defcribe its 
flowers, of which Rumphius could procure no 
accoun|j^nd concerning which there is a Angular 
difference between Linn as us and Burman the 
younger, though they both cite the fame authors, 
and each refers to the works of the other ; but 
the feeds have never germinated in my garden, 
and the, Cbandan only claims a place in the pre- 
fent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it 
in the moft ancient books of the Hindus^ who 
conftantly defcribe the beft fort of it as flourifh- 
ing on the mountains of Malaya. An elegant 
Sanfcrit ftanza, of which the following Verfion 
is literally exadf, alludes to the popular belief, 
that the Venus^ or bambus^ as they are vulgarly 
called, often take lire by the violence of their 
collifion, and is addreffed, under the allegory of 
a fandal-tree to a virtuous man dwelling in a 
town inhabited by contending fa(ffions : “ De- 
“ light of the world, beloved Chandana, ftay 
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“ no longer in this foreft, which is overfjpread 
“ with Jigid pernicious Fans' as^ whofe hearts 
“ are unfound ; and who, being themfelves con- 
“ founded in the fcorching ftream of flames 
“ kindled by their mutual attrition, will confume 
“ not their own flimilies merely, but this whole 
“ wood.” The original word durvans'a has a 
double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambuy 
and a man with a mifchievous offspring. Three 
other fpecies or varieties of Chandan are men- 
tioned in the Amaraco/ha^ by the names Taila- 
parnica^ G6sirjha^ and Herichandana : the red 
fandal (of which I can give no defcription) is 
named Cuchandana from its inferior quality, 
Ranjana and RaSta from its colour, and 'Tila» 
farni or Patrdnga from the form of its leaves. 
i8. Cumuda: 

Syn. Cairava. 

VuLG. Ghain-chu. 

Rheede : I’sjeroea Cit Ambel. 1 1 H. M. t. 29, 
Linn. Menianthes ? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding, permanent ; divifions^ awlcd. 
Cor. One-petaled. Tube^ rather belled j bor-. 
der five-parted ; divijions oblong, wavy on the 
margin ; a longitudinal wing or foldlet in the 
middle of each. Tlie mouth and whole inte- 
rior part of the corol ftiaggy. 
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St AM, Filaments five, awled, ered ; Anther t 
twin, converging j five, alternate* ftiorter, 
fterile. 

Pi ST.. Germ egged, very large in proportion ; 
girt at its bafe with five roundifh glands. 
Style very fhort, if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. Capfule four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprefled, minute, appearing 
rough, with fmall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruflet on the other. Flowers 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft below 
the leaf. Glands and 'Tube of the corol yellow ; 
border white ; both of the moft exquifite tex- 
ture : Ciimuda^ or Delight of the Water, feems 
a general name for beautiful aquatick flowers ; 
and among them, according to V'^an Rheede, 
for the Indian Meniantbes ; which this in 
part refembles. The divijions of the corol 
may be called three -winged : they look as if 
covered with filver Iroft, 

jq. Chitkaca: 

SvN. Fat'}} in ^ VaJ:ni^ and all other names of 
Fire. 

VuLG. Chitay Cbiti^ Chltrd. 

Linn. Plumuago of Sildn. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubu- 
lar, five-fitlcd ; rugged, interfperfed with mi- 
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nute pedicelled glands, exuding tranfparent 
glutinous droplets; ered, clofely embracing 
the tube of the corol ; mouth five-toothed ; 
bafe protuberant with the valves of the nec- 
tary. 

Cor. Onei-petaled, funnel-form. T^ube five- 
angled, rather incurved, longer than the calyx. 
Border five-parted, expanding. D:viJiois in- 
verfe, egg-oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 

NeSlary five-valved, pointed, minute, including 
the germ. 

Stam. Filaments five, thread-form, infcrted 
on the valvelets of the nedary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

PiST. Germ egged, very fmall ; at firft, when 
cleared of the nedary, I'mooth ; but afliiming, 
as it fwells, five angles. Style columnar, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma five-parted, 
flender. 

Per. None, unlefs we give that name to tlve 
five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfeurely five-fided, inclofed 
in a coat. 

Bacemes vifeid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
milkwhite. Anthers purple, feen through 
the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, 
fmooth, pointed, half Iheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire ; jloral leaves^ fiinilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-angled, joined 
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at the rife of the leaves. Root caui^ck | 
whence the name Vahni, and the like. Cbi^ 
traca means attraSting the mind; and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
Plumbago, or Leadwort. The fpecies here 
delcribed, feems moll to rcfemble that of Sei^- 
Ian ; the rofy Plumbago is lefs common here : 
the joints of its Hems are red ; the braSis 
three’d, egged, equal pointed, coloured- 
20. Ca'malata': 

Syn. Siirya-canti, or Sunjhine, ii. H, M. 
t. 6o. 

Vu L G . Cdm~latd, IJhk-ptchah. 

Linn. Ipomoea Sluamoclit. 

The plant before us is the moll beautiful of 
its order, both in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers ; its elegant blolfoms are 
cekjlial rofy red, lovers proper hue, and have 
juftly procured it the name of Camalatd, or 
Love's Creeper, from which I Ihould have 
thought ^amoclit a corruption, if there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofe it an American word : 
Camalatd may alfo mean a mythological plant, 
by which all defres are granted to fuch as inha- 
bit the heaven of In dr a ; and, if ever flower 
was worthy of paradife, it is our charming Ipo- 
moea. Many.fpecies of this genus, and of its 
near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in our 
Indian provinces, fome fpreading a purple light 
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over the hedges, fome fhowwhite with a delicate 
fragrance ; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves; but the two genera are fo 
blended by playful nature, that very frequcndy 
they are undiftinguilhable by the corals and 
Jiigmas : for inftance, the Mundavalli^ or Beau- 
tiful Climber^ of Rheede (of which I have 
often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen. 
them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by 
Linnaeus, and Convolvulus (according to the 
Supplement) by Kcening ; and it feems a ihade 
between both. The divilions of the perianth 
are egg-oblong, pointed ; free above, intricated 
below ; its corol and tube^ thofe of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed, half- 
incumbent ; the Jltgmasy two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundilh 
tubercles ; the fiem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles ; the 
very large corol exquifitely white, with greenilli 
ribs, that feem to aft as mufcles in expanding 
the contorted bud ; its odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe 
and lefs faint than the lily. Ti'he clove-fcented 
creeper, which blows in my garden at a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of the fame 
fpecies, with the Mundavalli. 
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21. Cadamba: 

Syn. Nipa^ Priyaca, Halipriya. 

VuLG. Cadamb, Cadam. 

Linn. Oriental Nauclea. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant I 
can add nothing, except that I always obferved 
a minute five-parted calyx to each floret, and 
that the leaves are oblong, acute, oppofite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the mofl; 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all w'ho have feen it, and one of the holieft 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus: the 
poet Ca'lida's alludes to it by the name of 
N'ipa-, and it mayjuftlybe celebrated among 
the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of 
aggregate flowers, each confifting of a common 
receptacle perfectly globular and covered uni- 
formly with gold-coloured florets, from which the 
white thread-form Jlyles confpicuoufly emerge, 
exhibits a rich and fingular appearance on the 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the fcent of new wine ; 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya, or 
beloved by Halin, that is, by the third Ra ma, 
Avho was evidently the Bacchus of India, 

22. Gandi'ra : 

Syn. Samajht' Hid, Lavana-bbantdea. 
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VOLO. Lona-bbant\ Ins Sulatiya. 

Linn. Solanum. Jsitthe ^^r^^«w-leaved? 

Cal. perianth one-leaved, cup-form or belled ? 
Obfcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofted, per- 
manent. Divifions egged, ered, pointed, very 
villous. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube very fliort. Border 
five-parted. Divijions oblong, pointed, ex- 
panding, villous. 

St AM. Filaments five, moft fliort, in the 
mouth of the tube. Anthers oblong, fur- 
rowed, converging, nearly coalefcent, with 
two large pores gaping above. 

PiST. Germ roundilh, villous. Style thread- 
form, much longer than the ftamens. Stig- 
ma obtufe -headed. 

Per. Berry roundilh, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a fleflty receptacle with 
two, or three, wings. 

Seeds very many, roundilh, comprcflcd, neft- 
ling. 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather 
wavy on the margin, delicately fringed with 
down ; darker and very loft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
fides, moftly dccurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 

Stem Ihrnbby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm- 
ed. Flowers umbel-fafcicled. Corols white. 
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Anther y yellow. Peduncles and pedicels hoary 
with deciduous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity 
of lavanUy or falty which makes it ufeful as a 
manure ; but the fingle word BhantdcOy vul- 
garly Bhdnty means the Clerodendrum, which 
(without being unfortunate^^ beautifies our Indian 
fields and hedges with its very black berry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma- 
nent calyx. The charming little bird ChatrdcOy 
Commonly called Chattdrya or Tuntuniy forms 
its wonderful neft with a leaf of this downy 
Solanuniy which it fews with the filk-cotton of 
the Seven-leaved Bomba x, by the help of its 
delicate, but (harp, bill ; that lovely bird is well 
known by the Linnean appellation of Mota- 
ciLLA Sartoriay properly Sartrix, but the 
figures of it, that have been publilhed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquilite beauty, 

23. Samudraca; 

S y K . Dhola famudra. 

VuLG. Tihol-famudr . 

Linn, Aquilicia\ but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, funnel-fhaped, five^ 
toothed, fhort, the teeth clofely prelfing the 
corol ; permanent. 

Cor. Petals five, egg-oblong, feffile, greenilh ; 
acute, curved inwards with a fmall angled 
concave appendage. NeSlary tubular, flefliy. 
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five-parted, yellowifh ; divijions, egg-oblong, 
doubled, comprefled like minute bags with 
inverted mouths ; enclofing the germ. 

St AM. Filaments five, finooth and convex ex- 
ternally, bent into the top of the neilary^ be- 
tween the divifions or fcales, and compreffing 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; 
the points hidden within the ne£lary, fur- 
rounding the Jiignia ; the barbs without, in 
the form of a ftar. 

PisT. Gerw roundifh. cylindrick. Stigma 

obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundifli, flattened, naveled, lon- 
gitudinally furrowed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, threc-fided, externally convex. 
Cymes moftly three-parted. Stein deeply chan- 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo 
jointed and channeled. FrnSliJication burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem fends forth 'a 
petiol. Bernes black, watry. Leaves alter- 
nate, except one terminal pair ; hearted, 
pointed, toothed ; twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth (hooting into lobes; above, dark green ; 
below,, pale, ribbed with procefles from the 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the full-grown leaves, above two feet long 
from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe ; many of them rather targetted : 
this new fpecies may be called large-leavedy 
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or Aq^ilicia Samudraca. The fpecies de- 
fcribed by the younger Burman, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, is not un- 
common at Crtjhna-nagar ; where the pea- 
iants call it Cacajanghd^ or Crow’s foot : if 
they are correct, we have erroneoufly fup- 
pofed the Going of the modern Bengalefe to 
be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindus. It 
muft not be omitted, that the ftem of the 
Aquilicia Sambucina . is alfo channeled, but 
that its fruSiificntion differs in many refpeds 
from the dcfcriptions of Burman and Lin- 
N^us ; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus, 

24. So'mara'ji: 

Syn. Avalguja, Suballi, SomahaUlcd., Cala- 
mejh\ Crtfmdphaldy Facjic/f Vdguj), Puti~ 
p'hallt. 

VuLG. Somrdj, Bacuchi. 

Linn. Ft’/ZJ Pcederia. 

The charadleras in Linnaeus, with few varia- 
tions. Calyx' incurved. Corol very fliaggy 
within. Style two-cleft, pubefcent ; divi/ions 
contorted. Stem climbing, fmooth. Leaves 
oppofitc, long-pctioled ; the lower ones ob- 
long, hearted j the higher, egg-oblong ; vein- 
ed, with a wavy margin. Panicles axillary 
(except the higheft), crofs-armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crimfon, with milk- 
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white edges, refembling the DiantSui vu!-* 
called Sweet William^ but refembling it 
only in form and colours ; almoft fcentlefs to 
thofe who are very near it, but difiufing to a 
dillance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
peafants at Crjlnw-nagar called this plant 
Somraj ; but my own fervants, and a family 
of Brahmens from Trihini^ gave that name to 
a very difl'ercnt plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which f took, on a curibry infpeblion, for a 
Prenanthes. 

25. Sya'ma': 

Syn. Gdpt, Sdrivd, Anantd^ Vtpalafarivdy G6~ 
pdy Gopiilicd, Gopavalii. 

Vu L G . Sydmd-latd. 

Rheede; in Malabar \cXXQ.rs.y Piippal-vall). 

Cal. Perianth, one-leaved, live-toothed, cre^, 
minute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petalcd, ialver-form. Pube, itfelf 
cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers ; throat very vil- 
lous. Border five-parted ; divijions very long, 
lance-linear, fpirally contorted, fringed, doled, 
concealing the frubtilication, 

St AM. Filaments, if any, very fliort. Anthers, 
five, awled, erebt, converging at the top. 

PiST. Germ above, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt 
with a nedlareous ring. Style threadform, 
rather awled. Stigma limple. 
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Per. Eapfule one*-celled; one-feedcd, roundifli^ 
hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

Floweri raceme-panicled, greenifli-white, very 
fmall, fcented like thofe of- the hawthorn, but 
far fweeter ; and thence the Portuguefe called 
them honey -flowers. 

Peduncles axillary, ruflet ; pedicels many-flow- 
ered. Branchlets milky. Leaves oppofite, 
lance-oval, pointed at both ends, moft entire 
veined ; above dark green ; below, pale. Sti- 
pules linear, axillary, adhering. Stem .climb- 
ing, round, of a ruflet hue, rimmed at the 
infertion of the fhort petiols. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Ca'lida's mentions in his poem of the Seafonsy 
has been feen by me only in a very dry ftate j 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfules, or berries, which in a inicrofcope looked 
exadlly like the burrs in Van Rheede’s en- 
graving, was caufed by the hardened calyxes 
and fringe of the permanent corols : the feeds In 
each burr were numerous and like black Ihining 
fand ; for no Angle pericarp could be difengag- 
ed from it, and it is deferibed as one-feeded 
merely from an infpeftion of the diflefted germ. 
Before I had feen the fruit, I thought the Sydma 
very nearly connected with the Shrubby Apo- 
CYNUM, which it rcfembles in the leaves, and in 
parts of the corol. 
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Five of the Sanscrit names areftrung toge- 
ther, by the author of the Amaracdjh^ in the 
following verfe j 

Gopi s'ydmd s arivd fyddanantdtpala farivd : 
and his commentator obferves, that the laft 
name was given to the Sarivd from the refem- 
blance of its flowers to thofe of the Utpala, 
which I thence conclude to be a Meniantbes ^ 
efpecially as it is always defcribed among the 
Indian water-plants. The other fynonymous 
words are taken from Va'chaspati. 

26. A'vigna, or Avbi'^a: 

Syn. Crijl:)napdcap' hala^ Sujhenas, Caramar~ 
daca. 

VuLG. Car on da or Caraunda in two didiiona- 
ries; in one, PuniamaUi. 

Linn. Carissa Carandas. 

Cal. Perianth five -cleft, acute, very fmall, 
coloured, perfiftent. 

Cor. One-pctalcd, funnel-form. Tide long- 
ifli ; throat fwoln by the inclofcd anthers. 
Border five-parted ; dhijions oblong ; one 
fide of each embracing the next. 

Stam. Filaments five, extremely fliort. An- 
thers, oblong, ereit. 

PiST. Germ above, roundifli. Style thread- 
form, fhort, clubbed. Stigma narrower, pu^ 
befeent. 

Per. Berry, elliptoi'dal, two-celled. 
vot. III. H 
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SxEDS at leaft feven, oral, comprefTed, marguiT 
ed. Flowers milkwhite, jafmin-like. Frmt 
beautiful in form and colour, finely (haded 
with carmine and white ; agreeably acid. 
Branches two-forked. Leaves oppofite, (hort- 
petioled, elliptick, obtufe, moft entire, fmooth ; 
fome /mail leaves roundifli, inverfe-hearted. 
Thorns axillary, oppofite, expanding ; points^ 
bright red. Peduncles twin, fubterminal, 
three-flowered ; pedicels^ equal. The whole 
plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
Ipecies of Carijfa in this province j but they 
melt, fcarce diftinguifhably, into each other. 
The Pandits have always brought me this ele- 
gant plant, as the Carcandhu mentioned by Ja YA- 
DE'VA ; but, judging only by the (hape and tafte 
of the fruit, they feem to confound it with the 
Rhamnus Jujuba ; and the confufion is in- 
creafed by the obfcurity of the following paflage 
in their beft vocabulary: 

Carcandhu^ vadart, c6li\ colam, cuvalaph'^nile, 

Sauviram, vadaram, ghdnta - 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits 
only ; but fome infift, that the GbSntd is a dif- 
tindl plant thus defcribed in an ancient verfe : 

'• The gbontd, called alfo gopapbontd, is a tree 
* (haped like the V adari, with a very fmall 
‘ fruit, growing only in forefts.’ For ihogbontd, 
here known by the name of Sibdcul^ my fcJ> 
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vants brought mt a Rh amnus with alter- 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfcurely fawed, 
paler beneath, and moft beautifully veined} 
jloral young leaves crowded, very long, linear; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes paired, one 
ftraight, one curved ; a fmall globular drupe, 
quite black, with a one-celled nut : the flowers 
I never faw perfect ; but it feems the nineteenth 
Ipecies of Linnaeus. We have many fpccies 
of Rbamnus in our woods and hedges ; fome 
like the Alaternus, polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguifhed by 
various forms and pofitions of the prickles and 
leaves ; but the common Badari or Baiar, is the 
yujube-irte deferibed by Rheede ; and by 
Rump HI us called Indian Apple-tree. Its Per- 
fian name is Conar, by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the foapy froth procured from its 
leaves j whence it has in Sanferit the epithet 
fhinila, or frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
give the name of Sidr, and to its fruit, that of 
Nahik ; fiom which, perhaps, Napeca has been 
corrupted. 

27. Caravi'ra: 

Syn. Pratihdfa, Sat apt df a, Chan data, lAaya- 
mdraca. 

Linn. Nerium Oleander, and other facies. 
VvLG, Canir, Carbir. 


H ^ 
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A plant fo well known would not have been 
inferted in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
hayamdraca, or horfe -killer ; which arofe from 
an opinion ftill preferved among the Hindus^ 
that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the 
Nerium, can hardly efcape death : moll of the 
fpecies, efpecially their roots, have ftrong medi- 
cinal, but probably narcotick, powers. The 
blue-dying Nerium grows in woods at a little 
diftance from my garden ; and the Hindu pea- 
fants, who brought it me, called it Nil, or hlue\ 
a proof, that its quality was known to them, as 
it probably was to their anceftors from time 
immemorial. - 

28. Septaperna, or f even-leaved: 

Syn. Vifdla-iwach, Sdradt, Vijhama-ch’ hada. 
VuLG. Ch' hitavan\,Cb'hdtiydn,Ch'hdtin, Ch'- 
hdton, 

Li NN. EcHITES. 

Cal. Perianth live-parted, fub-acute, fmall, 
villous, permanent ; doling round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of the tube. 

CoR. One-petalcd, funnel-form. Tube cylin- 
drick below, prominent above with enclofed 
anthers, very villous in the throat. Border 
live-parted, lliorter than the tube: divifions 
inverfe-egged, obtufe, oblique, reflecled, wav- 
ed on the margin. NeSfary, a circular undi- 
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vided coronet, Or rim, terminating the tube, 
with a (hort ereift villous edge. 

Stam. Filaments five, cylindrick, very Ihort, 
in the throat of the tube. Anthers heart- 
arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a ftar, vifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 
diverging. 

PiST. Germ above roundifli-egged, very vil- 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclof- 
ing and grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Per . Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 
Seeds numerous, oblong, comprelfed with filky 
pappus pencilled at both ends. 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem Jotted with 
minute whitifh tubercles. Leaves moftly feven- 
cd in verticils at Ihort diftanccs, very loft, oblong 
inverfe-egged, fome pointed, fome obtufe, fome 
end-nicked; fome entire, fome rather fcallopped; 
with many tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide 
of the axis ; rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Petiols furrowed above, fmooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a ftrong protu- 
berant nerve continually dimini Ihing and evanef- 
cent at the apex. Stipules above, ereif, acute, 
fet in a coronet round the Hem ; the verticils of 
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the leaves anfwering to the dehnition of fronds. 
Flowers rather fmall, greenilh whjte, with a 
very particular odour lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pedicelled umbel-wife, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, headed, many-flowered; higheft 
verticils fimilar to thofe heads, more crowded. 
Tree very large, when full-grown ; light and 
elegant, when young. This plant fo greatly 
refembles the Pala of Van Rheede (which has 
more of the Ncrium than of the Tabernoemon^ 
tana) that I fufpeft the genus and fpecies to be 
the fame, with fome little variety : that author 
fays, that the Brahmens call it SantenUy but his 
Nagari letters make it Savanu^ and neither of 
the two words is to be found in Sanfcrit. Wjth 
all due refped for Plumier and Burman, | 
fhould call this plant Nerjum Septapgxna : it is 
the Pule, of Rump hi us, who enumerates its 
various u/es at great length and with great 
confidence, 

29. Arc a: 

Byn. Vajiica^ AffhotOy Gondrhpa., Vicirana.^ 
Manddra, Arcape^na ; and any name of the 
Sun. 

VuLcj. Acand, Anc. 

Linn. Gigantick Asclepias. 

NeblariXs with two-glanded, comprefled, folds, 
inftcad of azAed hornlets at the fummit; fpi- 
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rally eared at tile bafe. Filaments twifted in 
the folds of the ne^iaries. Anthers flat, 
fmooth, rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylindrick. Stigmas ex- 
panded. Flowers terminal and axillary um- 
bcl-fafcicled ; amethyft-coloured with feme 
darker fhades of purple on the petals and 
nedaries; the Itarred corpufcle, bright yel- 
low. Leaves oppofite, heart-oblong, moftly 
inverfe-egged, fubtargeted, very rarely ftem- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both lides, hoary 
beneath with foft down ; petiols very fhort, 
concave and bearded above ; with a thickilh 
conical jlipule. The whole plant filled wifh 
cauOick milk. A variety of this fpecies has 
exquifitely delicate milkwhite flowers j it is 
named Alarca or Pratapafa^ and highly ef- 
teemed for its antifpafmodick powers. The 
Padmarca^ which I have not fecn, is faid to 
have fmall crimfon corols : the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of the leaves and the tops 
of the nedary. 

30. Pichula: 

SvN. J'hdvaca. 

VuLG. ^'bau. 

Koen. /W/<2« Tamarix ? 

Flowers very fmall, whitilh, with a light purple 
tinge, crowded on a number of fpikes, which 
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form all together a moll elegant panicle. 
^tem generally bent, often ftraight, and ufed 
anciently for arrows by the Perjians, who 
call the plant Gaz: the celebrated {haft of 
IsFENDiYA R was formed of it, as 1 learned 
from BAHMEN, %ho firft fhowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges^ but aflerted, that it was 
common in Perjia. The leaves are extremely 
minute, feffile, moftly imbricated. Calyx and 
carol as defcribed by Linn us ; five fila- 
ments confiderably longer than the petal ; 
anthers lobed, furrowed ; germ very fmall ; 
Jlyle^ fcarce any ; Jiigmas three, revolute, but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap- 
earance of this plant in flower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly 
interwoven with a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defeription is, I hope, 
very exafl : 

31. Dugdhica': or Mllkplanl\ 

Syn. Cjhiravi^ Dugdhica. 

VuLG. Kyirui^ Dudbi^ Dudh-latci. 

Linn, Efculent Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, five-parted ; divijians 
acute, coloured, expanding. 

CoR. One-petaled, falver-form, ftarlike; divi- 
Jions five, egged, pointed, fringed. 

Ne&ary double, on a five-cleft bafe, gibbous 
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between the clefts, protruded, and pointed 
above, furrodnded with a bright green vHlous 
rim: exterior five-parted; Svijiom egged, 
converging, attenuated into daggers ; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, 
which is two-parted arfi wrinkled within. 
Interior^ a five-parted corpufcle, lopped above, 
five-angled, furrounding the frudification. 
Stam. Filaments fcarce any. Anthers five, 
roundilh, very minute, fet round the fummit 
of the lopped corpufcle. 

PiST. Ocnns two, egged, pointed, ereft, inter- 
nally flat. Styles none, unlefs you fo call the 
points of the germs. Stigma, n^ ne but the 
interior ncEinry, unlefs you confldcr that as a 
common Jligma. 

Per. Follicles two, oblong ; in fome, pointed; 
in others, obtufe ; inflated, one-valved ; each 
containing a one-winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous, roundifh, comprelTed, crowned 
with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle moftly two- 
flowered, often with three, fometimes with five, 
flowers. Calyx rcddifh. Carol white, elegantly 
marked with purple veins; fringe, white, thick; 
anthers, black. Leaves linear-awled, pointed, 
oppofite, petioled with one ftrong nerve ; film 
pules, very foft, minute. Sietn fmooth, rounds 
twining; the whole plant abounding with tHtlk^ 
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3** LA'wxsAti'; 

Stn. Saradf^ T6yapippal\ Saculadan)* 

VutG. Cancbrh^ Ijholdngolyi, 

Rheede : Cbiru->vallel ? 

Lxkn« Nama of Silan, 

Cal. 'Perianth fcne-leaved, five-parted, vil- 
lous; divifions^ lanced, pointed, long, per- 
manent. 

Cor, One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very 
(hort. Border five-parted. Divijions egged. 
St AM, F/7<aw«/r five, a wicd, expanding; from 
the mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhomboidal concave 
bafes convergent above. Anthers large, ar- 
rowed. 

PisT. Germ above, egg- oblong, two-cleft. 
Styles two, azure, funnel-form, diverging al- 
raoft horizontally. Stigmas lopped, open. 
Per. Capfule many-feeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep- 
ing. Leaves alternate, fhort-petioled, moft 
entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutifh. Pe- 
duncles moftly axillary, fometimes terminal, 
villous, often many-flowered, rarely fubum- 
belled, three-rayed, with involucres general 
and partial. Carols bright-blue, or violet; 
Stamens white. The plant is aquatick ; and 
by no means peculiar to Silm; 1 have great 
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reaToo, however, to doubt whether it be the 
Langaii of the Amarachjb^ which is certainly 
the Canebra of Bengal j (at though it was 
firft brought to me by that name, yet my 
gardener infills, that Canebra is a very di%r« 
ent plant, which, on extmination, appears 
to be the Afcending Jussieua of Linkjeus, 
with leaves inverfe-egged, fmooth^ and pedun- 
cles Jhorter: its fibrous, creeping roots are 
purplilh, buoys, white, pointed, folitary; and 
at the top of the germ fits a neSlary^ compofed 
of five lhaggy bodies arched like horfe fiboes, 
with external honey-bearing cavities. 

^33. Uma': 

SvN. Atasi^ CJlmmd. 

VuLO, Tist, Mafand. 

ILinn, Mojl common Linum. 

Cal. Perianth five-leaved. Leaflets oblong, 
acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewhat refleded at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals, notched, llriated, 
wavy, reflex, imbricated. 

St am. Anthers light-blue, converging, no ni- 
diments of filaments. 

PiST. Germ large. Style pale-blue. Stigma 
fimple., 

Per. Capfule pointed. Furrowed. 

Root fimple. 
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Sttm, HelfbaceouSjloWjeredi, furrowed, 
naked at the bafe. 

Leaves finear, threenerved, alternate croflwife, 
fellile, fmooth, obtufe, refleded, ftipuled, 
glanded? 

Stipules linear, (^a minute gland at the bafe. 

34, Mo'rva^; 

Syn. lyh'iy Madhurafd, Mdratd^ Tejant^ Sur-, 
W, Madbulicd^ Madhusreni^ G6carn\ Pilu- 
farm ; 

VuLG. Muraghy Murahara, Murgdbi, 

Linn. Hyacinthoidy Aletris. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petalcd, funnel -form, fix-angled, 
Tube fliort, bellied with the germ. Border 
fix-parted. Dhijions Xitxxctdi'y three quite re- 
fleded in a circle ; three alternate, defleded, 
pointed, 

Stam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the 
corol, diverging, inferted in the bafe of the 
divifions. Anthers oblong, incumbent. 

Pisr. Germ inverfe-egged, obfeurely three- 
fided, with two or three honey-bearing pores 
on the flattifli top. Style awled, one-furrowed 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpeded. 

Root fibrous, tawny, obfeurely jointed, ftolon- 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, fheathed 
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with leaves, imbricated from the root ; a few 
(heaths above, ftraggling. Leaves flefliy, 
channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminated 
with awls, the interior ones longer; moftly 
arched ; variegated with tranfverfe undulat- 
ing bands of a dark green hue approaching 
to black. Raceme ereft, very long; F/owers^ 
from three to feven in each fal'cicle, on very 
(hort petiols. Br/iils linear, minute. Corolsy 
pale, pea-green, with a delicate fragrance, 
relembling that of the Peruvian Helio- 
trope; fomc of the Sanferit names allude 
to the honey of thefe delicious flowers ; but 
the nedareous pores at the top of the germ 
are not very diftin£t : in one copy of the 
Amaracojha we read Dhanuhs ren) among the 
fynonyma ; and if that word, which means 
a feries of bows, be correct, it muft allude 
either to the arched leaves or to the refieBed 
divifions of the corol. This Aletris ap- 
pears to be a night-fiower ; the raceme being 
covered, every evening, with frelh bloflbms, 
which fall before funrile. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient 
Hindus extricated a very tough elaftick thread, 
called Maijrvi, of which they made bowftrings, 
and which, for that reafon, was ordained by 
Menu to form the facriiicial 2one of the mili- 
tary clafs. 
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3^. Taruni : 

Stk* SaUt^ CumdrL 

Vo L G. Gbr^ta-cumdri. 

Linn. Two-ranked Aloe, A Perfoliata, P ? 

Fhwers racemed, pendulous, fubcylindrick, ra- 
ther incurved. BraSis^ one to each peduncle, 
awled, concave, deciduous, pale, with three 
darkftripes. Coro/ fix-parted ; external 
divijions, orange-fcarlet ; internal^ yellow, keel- 
ed, more fleftiy, and more highly coloured in 
the middle. Filaments with a double curva- 
ture. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma fimple. 
Leaves awled, two-ranked; the loweft, ex- 
panding; fea-green, very flefhy; externally 
quite convex, edged with foft thorns; varie- 
gated on both fides with white fpots. Van 
Rheede exhibits the true Aloe by the name 
oi Cumdri ; but the fpeclmen, brought me by 
a native gardener, feemed a variety of the 
two-ranked, though melting into the fpecies, 
which immediately precedes it in Linnaeus. 

36. Bacula; 

Syn. Cefdra, 

V u L G . Mulfari or Mulafrt. 

•Linn. . Mimusops Elengi. 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved ; leajlets egged, 
acute, permanent ; four />?/er/or, fimple; four 
exterior, leathery. 

CoR. Petals fixtcen, lanced, expanding; a& 
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long as the calyx, Ne^ary eight-leav^; 
lec^ets lanced, converging round the iiamen 
and piftil. 

Stam. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 
awled, very Ihort, hairy. Anthers, oblong, 
ered, 

PiST. Germ above, roundifh, villous. Style 
cylindrick. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed ; bright orange- 
fcarlet. 

Nut. Oval, wrinkled, flattilh and fmooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 
other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give pleafure in 
an apartment; fince it muft require the ima- 
gination of a Burman to difcover in them a 
refemblance to the face of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called B acula, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the Furdnas, and even placed among the 
flowers of the Hindu paradife. Leaves alter- 
nate, petioled, egg-oblong pointed, fmooth. 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafure-grounds. 

37. AsVca: 

Sym. Vanjula. 

Cal. Perianth two-leaved, clofcly embracing 
the tube. 
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Cor. Oiie-petaled. Tu&e long ; cylindrick, 
fubincurved ; mouth encircled with a ne(^a- 
reous rim. Border four-parted, dhijions, 
roundifh. 

St AM. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inferted 
on the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney- 
fhaped. 

Pi ST. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style fhort, 
downy. Stigma bent, fimple. 

Per. Legume long, compreflTed at firft, then 
protuberant with the fwelling feeds ; incurv- 
ed, ftrongly veined and margined, fharp- 
pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, large, many- 
Ihaped, fome oblong-roundilh, fome rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney fhaped, moftly 
thick, fome flat. 

Leaves egg- oblong-lanced, oppofite, moftly five- 
paired, nerved ; long, from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number of ftamens varies confiderably in 
the fame plant : they are from fix or feven to 
eight or. nine ; but the regular number feems 
eight t one In the interftices of the corol, and one 
before the centre of each divifion. Moft of the 
flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftamen, and 
fome only mark its place, but many are perfe<ft; 
and V^AN Riieede fpcaks of eight as the con- 
ftant number : in fad no pait of the plant ia 
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Conllant. Flowers fafcl<j^d, Yragrant juft* after 
funfet and before funrife, when they are frefli 
with evening and morning dew; beautifully 
diverfified with tints of orange-fcarlet, of pale 
yellow, and of bright orange, which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of lhades 
according to the age of each bloflbm, that opens 
in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an Afoca-Xxte. in full 
blooni : it is about as high as an ordinary Cher- 
ry-tree. A Brdbmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the AJdca is a creeper; and Javade'va 
gives it the epithet voluble : the Sanfcrit name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per- 
petually occurs in the old Indian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites. 

38. S'aiva'la : 

SvN. Janalilt. S'aivala. 

VuLG. Simdr^ Sydld^ Pdtafydlay Sihdld^ 

Linn. Vallifneria? R. 

Cal. Common Spat he one-leaved, many-flow- 
ered, very long, furrowed, two-cleft at the 
top ; each divifion end-nicked. Proper Pe- 
rianth three-parted ; divifions^ awled. 

Cor. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 
flefhy. 

St AM. . F/Tawen/j invariably nine, thread-form. 

Anthers ero£l:, oblong, furrowed. . 

PiST. Germ egged, uneven. Styles always 
VOL. Ill, 


I 
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three, fliort, awle4, expanding. Stigmas 
three, fimple. 

Per. Capfuls very long, fmooth, awled, one- 
celled, infolded in an angled Spatbe. 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vifcid 
mucus. 

Flowerets from fix to fourteen, fmall. Scape 
compreffed, very narrow, flefliy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread-form, crimfon 
above ; proper perianth^ rulTet ; petals^ white; 
anthers^ deep yellow. Leaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and foft, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe. 
Root fmall, fibrous. It flourifhes in the ponds 
at Crtjhna-nagar : the refiners of fugar ufe 
it in this province. If this plant be a Vallif- 
neria^ I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
ftamens in one bloflbm out of more than a 
hundred, which I carefully examined. 

39. Pu'ticaraja: 

Syn. Pracirya^ Putica^ Calimaraca. 

VuLG. Ndtdcaranja. 

Linn. Guilandina Bonduccella. 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a Angular 
manner: on feveral plants, with the oblong 
leaflets and double prickles of the Bonduccella^ I 
could fee only male flowers, as Rheede has 
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defcribed them j they were yellow, with aQ 

aromatick fragrance. Others, with fimilar leaves 

and prickles^ were clearly polygamous^ and the 

flowers had the following charafter: 

Male. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, falver-form, downy; 
Border five-parted, with equal, oblong divi~‘ 
Jions. 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch- 
ed at the top ; four equal, ereft, the fifth, 
deprelTed. 

Stam. Filaments ten, awled, inferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. An- 
thers oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Calyx, Corol, and Stamens, as before. 

PisT. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindrick, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma fimplc. 

Per. and Seeds well delcribed by Linnveus. 

Flowers yellow ; the deprefled petal variegated 
with red fpec k s. Brails three-fol d , r ou nd i Ih , 
pointed. Spikes, fet with floral leaflets, lanc- 
ed, four-fold, refle£led. 

40. Sobha'kjana : 

Syn. Sigru, Ficjhna, Gandhaca, A'cjkha, 
Mochaca. 

VuLG. Sajjana, Moranga. 
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IiiNM. Guilandina Mcjringa. 

Cal. Perianth one4eaved. Tube fliort, u«-» 
equal, gibbous. Border five-parted. Divi-' 
Jions oblong-lanced, fubequal ; firft defleiled, 
then revolute ; coloured below, white above. 

Cor. Petals five, inferted into the calyx, re- 
fembling a boat-form flower. 

/Fm^-like, tisio^ inverfe-egged, clawed, expand- 
ing. 

Awning-yxke^ two, inverfe-egged, ere£t ; claws, 
fhorter. 

Keel-likc, one, oblong, concave j enclofing the 
frudtification ; beyond it, fpatuledj longer 
than the petals. 

St AM. five, fertile ; three, bent over 

the piftil: two fliorter, inferted into the claws 
of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufc, incumbent. Five fterilc 
(often four only) alternate with the fertile, 
fliorter; their bafes villous. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 
it a neftar-bearing gland. Style, fliorter than 
the ftamen, rather downy, curved, thicker 
above. Stigma, fimple. 

Per. Legume very long, flendes, wreathed, 
pointed, three-fided, channelled, prominent 
with feeds, one-celled. 

Seeds many, winged, three-fided. 

Tree very high; branches in an extreme degree 
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light' atid beautiful, rich with cluftering flow- 
ers. Stem exuding a red gum. Leaves moftly 
thrice-feathered with an odd one; leaflets 
foine inverfe-egged, fome egged, fome oval, 
minutely end-nicked. Raceme-panicles moftly 
axillary. In perfedt flowers the whole calyis 
is quite deflected, counterfeiting five petals'; 
whence Van Rheede made it a part of thfe 
corol. delicately odorous ; milk-white, 

but the two central ereft petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. The root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-radifli, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are drefled in caris. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftamens and a piftil were invariably per- 
fe£l: indeed, it is poflible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
males have ten perfedl ftamens with piftils 
abortive; but no fuch flowers have been dif- 
covered by me after a moft diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Medhu ‘Si’gru, that is IJoney-i'z^ra ; a word 
intended to be expreflTed on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters: its vulgar name is Muna^ 
or Racla Jajjana, becaufe its flowers or wood 
are of a redder liue. 

Linnjeus refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who 
reprefents this plant, by the name of Balanus 
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Myrtpfya^ as the celebrated Ben^ properly Ban 

of the Arabian phyficians aftd poets, 

41. Co'vida'ra: 

Syn. Cancbanara^ Qbamarica^ Cudddla^ Y^- 
gapatra, 

VuLG, Cacbndr^ B.aBa cdncban, 

Linn. Variegated Bauhinia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, 
deciduous. 

CoR. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
wavy j one more diftant, more beautiful, 
filiated. 

St AM. Filaments ten, unequally conneded at 
the bafe; five, fhorter. Anthers, double, in- 
cumbent. 

PiST. Germ above, oblong. Style incur\'ed. 
Stigma fimple, afcending. 

Per. Legume flattifh, long, pointed, moftly 
five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; comprefled, wrinkled, 
roundifh. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-lobed; fome with 
rounded, fome with pointed, lobes. Flowers 
chiefly purplifh and rofe -coloured, fragrant; 
the fweet and beautiful buds arc eaten by the 
natives in their favory mefles. We have 
feen many fpecies and varieties of this charrn- 
Jng plant : one had racemed flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding, lanced, exquifitely 
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vhite, with a rofe-coloured ftripe from the 
bafe of each to its centre ; anthers^ four only, 
fertile ; fix, much fhorter, fterile ; a fecond 
had three fertile, and feven very fhort, bar- 
ren ; another had light purple corols, with no 
more than five filaments, three longer, co- 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
Nepal ; with flowers racemed, cream-colour- 
ed ; Jlyle^ pink ; germ^ villous ; Jlamens three 
filaments, with rudiments of two more; jlemt 
downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. 7en~ 
drib oppofite, below the leaves. Leaves 
tw'^o-lobed, extremely large : it is a flout 
climber up the higheft Arundo Fhu. The 
Sanfcrit name Mandara is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the firft volume of Van 
Rheede, 

42. Capitt’ha: 

Syn. Grahwy Dadhiti’ha, Manmat' ha^ Dad- 
hip'hala, Pujhpap' hahy Dantas at' ha. 

VuLG, Cat'h-bel. 

Koen. Cratevay Valanga. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous; 
dknfions expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, refleded. 

St AM. Filaments ten, very Ihort, with a fmall 
gland between each pair, awled, furrowed* 
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Anthers^ thick, five times as long as the fila- 
laent? ; furrowed, coloured, ere 61 -expanding. 

PiST. Germ roundifh, girt with a downy coro- 
net. Style cylindrick, ftiort. Stigma fimple. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rOgged, often 
warted, externally, netted within ; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundifti, flat, woolly, nettling in 
five parcels, affixed by long threads to, the 
branchy receptacles. 

Blowers axillary, moftly toward the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Divijions of the 
Perianth^ with pink tips; petals^ pale; an- 
thers^ crimfon, or covered with bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely acid before its ma- 
turity; when ripe, filled with dark brown 
pulp agreeably fubacid. Leaves jointedly fea- 
thered with an odd one; leaflets five, feven, or 
nine ; fmall, glofly, very dark on one fide, in- 
verfe-hearted, obtufely-notched, dotted round 
the margin with pellucid fpecks, very ttrongly 
flavoured and feented like anife. Thorns 
long, fharp, folitary, afeending, nearly crofs- 
armed, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Kleinhoff limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but we have young trees 
forty or fifty feet high ; and at Bandell there 
is a full-grown Capitt'ha equal in fize to the 
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true Bi/va, from its fancied refemblance to 
which the vulgar name has been taken : when 
the trees flourilh, the air around them breathes 
the odour of anife both from the leaves and 
the bloflbms; and I cannot help mentioning 
a fingular fadl, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a fmgle flower, out of 
hundreds examined by me, had both perfeSi 
germs, and anthers vifibly fertile, while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with pollen^ 
but fcarce any Jiyles, and germs to all appear- 
ance abortive, 

43, Cuve'raca: 

Syn. Tunna, Tuni, CacF ha, Cdntalaca, Cuni, 
NandivrlcJlja, 

VuLG. ’T uni, Tun', Vildyati Nim. 

Linn. Between Ceorkla and Swietenia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, 
deciduous; divijions roundilh, concave, vil- 
lous, expanding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfe- 
egged, obtufe, concave, ere(S, white with a 
greenifh tint, three exterior lapping over the 
/wi? others. fliort, five-parted ; divi- 

jions roundilh, orange-fcarlet, bright and con- 
cave at the infertipn of the ftamens, rather 

Bta.m. Filaments five; infer ted on the divi- 
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^ons of the nedlary, awled, fomewhat con- 
verging, nearly as long as the ftyle. Anthers 
doubled, fome three-parted, curved, incum- 
bent. 

Pi ST. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Style 
awled, ered, rather longer than the corol. 
Stigma^ broad-headed, flat, bright, green, cir- 
cular, ftarred. 

Per. Capfule egged, five-celled, woody, gap- 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle five-angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. 

Leaves feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one ; 
pairs from fix to twelve; petioles^ gibbous at 
their infection, channelled on one fide, con- 
vex and fmooth on the other. Stipules thick, 
Ihort, roundilh; leaflets ohlon^-lanced, point- 
ed, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Pani- 
cles large, diflfufe, confifting of compound 
racemes. Nedlaries yielding a fine yellow 
dye. Wood light, in colour like Mahagoni, 

44. Nichula: 

Syn. Ambuja, Ijjala. 

VuLG. Hijala, Bad'ia, 'Jyiili. 

Cai. Perianth one-leaved, belled, flefliy, 
downy, coloured, permanent, five-parted; 
divijions ere<l?l, pointed. 

Cor. Five-petaled ; petals egged, fliort- point- 
ed, revolute, dowuiy within and without. 

Sta.m. Filaments ten, five mollly fliorter ; iur 
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fert^ in the bell of the calyx; awled, villous. 
Anthers ereft, oblong, fu^owed. 

*iST. Germ egg-oblong, very villous. Style 
thread-form, curved. Stigma headed, with 
five obtufe corners. 

^ER. Drupe fubglobular. 

fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on 
the other. 

leaves feathered ; fairs^ from five to nine ; leaf~ 
lets oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Carol darker pink without, bright 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, Ipreading. 

.5. Atimucta: 

YN. Pundraca^ Vdfanti^ Mddhavilatd* 

L G . Mddhavilatd. 

■INN. Bengal Banisteria. 

Lheede: Dcuaenda. 6 . H. M. tab. 59. 

'al. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, per- 
manent ; divijions^ coloured, oblong-oval, ob- 
tufe; between two of them, a rigid glofly 
honey-bearing tubercle^ hearted, acute. 

OR. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform corol; 
^doings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in- 
volving the neSlary, and retaining the honey, 

Owning, large concave, more beautifully colour- 
ed. Kcel^ two petals, lefs than the wings, 
but fimilar. All five, roundilh, elegantly 
fringed, with reflccied margins, and Ihoit 
oblong claws. 
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Stem. , Filamenfs ten; one, longer. Anthers 
oblong, thickifli, furrowed. 

Fist. Germs two, or three, coalefced. Style 
one, threadform, incurved, fhorter than the 
longeft filament. Stigma^ fnnplc. 

Per. C af Jules two or three, moftly two, coa- 
lefced back to back ; each keeled, and extend- 
ed into three oblong membranous ivingSy the 
lateral fhorter than the central. 

Seeds roundilh, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant; 
white, w'ith a {hade of pink : the large petal, 
fupported by the nedareous tubercle, {haded 
internally with bright yellow and pale red. 
BraSts linear; Wings of the feed, light brown ; 
the long ones ruflet. Leaves oppofite, egg- 
oblong, pointed. Pctiols Ihort. Stipules li- 
near, foft, three or four to each petiol. Two 
glands at the bale of each leaf. Stem pale 
brown, ringed at the infertion of the leaves, 
downyv 

This was the favourite plant of Sacontala, 
which Ihe very juilly called the Delight of the 
Woods ; for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers give them a title to all the praifes, which 
Ca LIDA S and Jayade'va bellow on them: 
it is a gigantick and luxuriant climber; but, 
■when it meets with nothing to gralp, it alfumes 
the form of a fturdy tree, the higheft branches 
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of which difplay, however, in the air their na- 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb. The 
two names Vafanti and Mddbavt indicate a 
vernal flower; but I have feen an AtimuBa 
rich both in bloflbms and fruit on the lirft of 
‘January. 

46. A'mra'taca; 

Syn. P liana, Capitana. 

VuLG. A'mJd, pronounced Amrd^ or Amid. 
Linn. Spondias Myrobalan^. ora newipecies. 

The natural cbaraSler as in Linn.®: us. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one ; leaflets 
moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, mar- 
gined, veined, nerved; common petiol, fmooth, 
gibbous at the bafe. Floivers raceme-panicled, 
yellowifli white. Fruit agreeably acid; thence 
ufed in cookery. Van Rheede calls it Am- 
bado or Ambalam ; and, as he deferibes it with 
five or Jix ftyles, it is wonderful, that Hili. 
fliould have fuppofed it a Chryfobalanus. 

47. He masa 'gara; ox \\\c Sea of Gold. 

Vu L G . Himfiigar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft; divifions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled: 7 'ube, four-angled, larger 
at the bafe ; border four-parted ; divifions^ 
egged, acute. NeBary^ one minute concave 
fcale at the bafe of each germ. 

SxAM. Filaments eight, adhering to the tube; 
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Joufy juft emerging from its mouth; 
alternate, {hotter. Anthers ered, fmall, fur- 
rowed. 

PiST. Germs four, conical. Styles^ one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 
Stigmas Ample. 

Per. Capfules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
one-valved, burfting longitudinally within. 
Seeds numerous, minute. 

Panicles terminal. Flowers of the brighteft gold- 
colour. Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull 
fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. This plant flowers for many 
months annually in Bengal: in one bloflTom 
. out of many, the numbers were ten and Jive ; 
but the filaments alternately long and Ihort. 

48. Madhu'ca: 

Syn. GurapuJJipa, Madhudruma^ VdnaprajV ha^ 
Madhujht' hila, Madbii. 

VuLG. Mauydla, Mahuyd, Mabwd, 

Linn. Longleaved Bassia. 

49. Cahla'ra:* 

Syn. Saugandbica^ or Sweet-fcented. 

VuLG. Siindhi-bdldyOX Sundht-hald-ndli, 
Linn. Nymph.®a Lotos. 

^ According to the facred Grammar, this word was writ- 
ten Cahlhara^ and pronounced as Callara would be in ancient 
Britifli. When the flowers are red, the plant is called Hal- 
iaca and l^aSfa fandhaca* 
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Calfx as in the genus. 

Cor. Vetals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and 
keeled; the exterior feries green without, imi- 
tating an interior calyx. 

Stam. Filaments more than forty; below flat, 
broad ; above narrow, channelled within, 
fmooth without ; the outer feries eredf, the 
inner fomewhat converging. Anthers awled, 
erecl; fome coloured like the petals. 

PiST. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top; 
with many (often feventeen) furrows exter- 
nally, between which arife as many procefles, 
converging toward the Jligma: the difk, mark- 
ed with as many furrowed rays from the 
center, uniting on the margin with the con- 
verging procefles. Stigma roundilh, rather 
comprelTed, feffilc in the center of the difk, 
pennanent. 

Per. Berry ^ in the form of the germ expand- 
ed, with fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundilh. Flow- 
ers beautifully azure; when full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofe- 
coloured, but with a delicate feent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fubtargeted, hearted, deep- 
ly fcollop-toothed. On one fide dark purple, 
reticulated ; on the other, dull green, fmooth. 
Petioh very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the 
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root, called Sd/uca; a name applied by 
Rhbede to the whole plant, through the word 
Camala^ which belongs to another Ltnnaan 
Ipecies of Nymphcea^ be clearly engraved on 
his plate in Ndgari letters. There is a va- 
riety of this fpecies with leaves purplifti on 
both fides; flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, 
lefs pointed and broader than the blue, with 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea 
Nilufer^ which in Sanfcrk has the following 
names or epithets: Padma, Nalma^ Aravinda, 
Mahotpala, Camala^ Ctifejhaya^ Sahafrapatra^ Sd^ 
rafa^ Panceruha^ T^dmarafay Sarasiruha, Rdjiva, 
Visaprafunay PuJJocaray Ambhoruhay Satapatra. 
The new-blown flowers of the rofe-coloured 
Padma have a moft agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have lefs odour: the blue, I 
am told, is a native of CaJJmir and Perjia. 

50. Champaca: 

Syn. Chdmpeyay Hemapujl^paca. 

VuLG. ChampaCy Chatnpd. 

Linn. Michelia. 

The delineation of this charming and cele- 
brated plant, exhibited by Van - Rheede, is 
very correct, but rather on too large a (calt: 
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no material change can be made in its natural 
cbaradier given by LiNN^t/s; but, from an 
attentive examination of his two fpecieSy I fuA 
pedt them to be varieties only, and am certain^ 
that his trivial rtameS are merely diiferent ways 
of expreifing the fame word. The ftrong aro- 
matick fcent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought ofFenfive to the bees, who are never 
feen on its bloffbms; but their elegant appear* 
ance on the black hair of the Indian women is 
mentioned by Rumphius; and both fads have 
fupplied the Sanfcrit poets with elegant allu* 
fions. Of the wild CbampaCy the leaves are 
lanced or lance-oblong; the three leaflets of 
the calyx^ green, oval, concave; the petals con- 
ftantly fix, cream-coloured, flefhy, concave, with 
little fcent ; the three exterior, inverfe-egged ; 
the three interior, more narrow, diorter pointed, 
converging ; the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated germs, and 
with them forming a cone ; the Jligmas, minute, 
jagged. 

Both Mr. Marsden and Rumpiiids men- 
tion the blue Champac as a rare flower highly 
prized in Sumatra and yava', but I Ihould 
have fufpeded, that they meant the Ktrmp- 
feria Bhucbampac, if the Hutch naturalift had 
not aflerted, that the plant, which bore it, was 
a tree refembling the Ckampaca with yellow 
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bloffoms : he probably never had feen it ; and 
the Brahmens of this province infill, that it 
flowers only in paradife. 

51. DeVadaru : 

Syy. Sacrapddapa^Vdribhadraca'y BhadraddrUy 
Duhcilima, PitaddrUy Ddru, Puticdjht'ba. 
VuLG. De'vaddr. 

Linn. Moji lofty Unona, 

52. Parna'sa: 

SvN. Tulasiy Cat" hlnjaray Cut'heraca, Vrlndd^ 
VuLG. Tulosiy Tulji. 

Linn. Holy Ocymum? 

The Natural CharaSler as in Linn^us. 

See 10 H. M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful, that Rheede has exhibited 
no delineation of a fhrub fo highly venerated by 
the HinduSy who have given one of its names to 
a /acred grove of their Parnafiis on the banks 
of the Tamund : he delcribes it, however, in 
general terms, as reicmbling another of his 
Tolajis (for fo he writes the word, though 7a- 
lasi be clearly intended by his Ndgart letters); 
and adds, that it is the only fpecies reputed holpy 
and dedicated to the God Vishnu. I fiiould, 
confequcntly, have taken it for the Holy OcY- 
NUM of Linnaeus, if its odour, of which that 
fpecies is faid to be nearly deftitute, had not 
been very aromatick and grateful; but it is more 
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probably a variety of that Ipedes, than of the 
S mail-flower which refembles it a little in 
fragrance: whatever be its Lima an appellation, 
if it have any, the following are the only re- 
marks that I have yet had leifure to make on it. 
Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch- 
lets crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppo- 
fite, rather fmall, egged, pointed, acutely faw- 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above. 
Petiols dark purple, downy. Racemes termi- 
nal ; Flowers verticllled threefold, or fivefold, 
crofs-armed; verticils from feven to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous; 
brails fclfile, roundilh, concave, refledcd. 
Calsx^ with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally. bluiilr purple. The 

whole plant has a dulky purplifli hue ap- 
proaching to blacky and thence perhaps, like 
the large black bee of this country, it is held 
facred to Crishna; though a fiible, pcrfcdly 
Ovidian, be told in the Purdnas concerning 
the metamoi*phofis of the nymph 'I'ulasi, 
who was beloved by the paftoral God, into 
the ftirub, which has fince borne her name: 
it may not be improper to add, that the JVJiite 
OcYMUM is in Sarjerit called Arjaca. 

53. Pa tali: 

Syn. Pdtala, Amdghh, Cdchaji'hdli, P'hah'- 
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ruba^ Crijhnavnnta^ Cuvhdcjhi. Some read 
Moghd and CaldJi’hdU. 

VuLG. Par aid, Pdrali, Pdrul. 

Linn. Bignonia. Cbelonoides? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, wi- 
thering, obl'curely live-angled from the points 
of the divifions, five-parted ; divijions, round- 
ifh, pointed, the two loweft moft diftant. 

CoR. One-petaled, belled. Tube very fliort ; 
throat, oblong-bclled, gibbous. Border five- 
parted; the two higher divifions reflefled, 
each minutely toothed; convex externally; 
the three lower divifions, above, expanded ; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofing the throat. Nedlary, a promi- 
nent rim, furrounding the germ, obl'curely 
live-parted. 

Si am. Filaments four or Jive, incurved, in- 
ferted below the upper divifion of the border, 
Ihorter than the corol, with the rudiment of a 
fifth or Jixth, between two Ihorter than the 
relt. Anthers, two-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 
angles. 

PisT. Germ oblong-conical. thread-fonn, 

as long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with 
two folds, often doled by vifeidity. 

Per. Capfule one-celled, two-valvcd, twelve 
inches long at a medium, and one inch thick; 
rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather 
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contorted, dimirtifliing at both ends, dotted 
with afhy Ipecks, here and there flightly pro- 
minent, ftriated ; two ftripes broader, very 
dark, at right angles with the valves. 

Rec. a feries of hard, broadifli, woody rings, 
clofely ftrung on two wiry central threads. 
Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an averi^g.', 
three-angled, inferted by one angle in cavi- 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely prelTed by parallel ribs 
in the four fidcs of the capfule ; winged on 
the two other angles with long fubpelluciil 
membranes, imbricated along the lides of the 
receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem fcabrous. 

Branchlets crofs-armed, yellowifli green, fpecklcd 
with fmall white lines. Leaves feathered 
with an odd one j two or three paired, 
petioled. Leaflets oppofite, egged, pointed, 
moft entire, downy on both fides, veined ; 
older leaflets roughifli, margined, netted and 
paler below, daggered. Petiols tubercled, gib- 
bous at the bafe ; of the paired leaflets, very 
ihort ; of the odd one, longer. Stipules^ 
linear. Flowers paniclcd ; pedicels oppofite, 
moftly three-flowered ; an odd flow'er fut)- 
fellile between the two terminal pedicels. Cc- 
rol externally, light purple above, brownilh 
purple below, hairy at its conve.xityj inter- 
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nally, dark yellow below, amethyftine above; 
exquilitely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Ca'made'va, or the God 
of Love, The whole plant, except the root 
and Jieniy very downy and vifcid. The fruit 
can fcarce be called a JiliquCy fince the feeds 
are no where affixed to the futures ; but 
their wings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named Pterofpermon : 
they are very hard, but enclofe a white fweet 
kernel ; and their light-coloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infers. Before I faw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, I fufpeded it to be the 
Bignonia ChelonoideSy which Van Rheede 
calls Pddri ; and I conceived that barbarous 
word to be a corruption of Pdtrdi : but the 
pericarp of the true Pdtali, and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Pddn\ that 
we can hardly confider them as varieties of 
the fame fpecies ; although the fpecifick cha- 
racter exhibited in the Supplement to Lin- 
N-®us, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants. 

The Pdtali bloffoms early in the fpring, be- 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is 
not ripe till the following winter. 

54. Go'cant'aca: 
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Syn. Palancajhd^ Icfljugandbd^ S'wadanjhtrd, 
Swdducant' aca^ Gocjhuraca, Vmasrmgata. 

VuLO. Gocjhura, Gokyura^ Culpu 

Rheede: Bahel C built. 

Linn. Long-leaved Barle ri a? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; 
upper tooth, long, incurved, pointed ; two 
under ^ and two lateral, Ihorter, fubequal, 
winged with fubpellucld membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. Tube flattifli, 
cur\xd, protuberant at the mouth. Upper lip 
ere£t, two-parted, refleded at the lides, con- 
cave in the middle, enclofing the frudifica- 
tion. Under lip three-parted, refleded, wdth 
two parallel, callous, hifpid bodies on the 
center of its convexity; Divijions^ inverfe- 
hcartcd. 

Stam. Filaments four, inferted in the mouth 
of the tube ; conneded at their bafe, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round the 
piflil ; each pair united below, confifting of a 
long and a Jiiort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

PiST. Germ awled ; pointed, furrowed, with 
prominent feedlets, fitting on a glandular pe- 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
fiamens, incurved above them. Stigma Am- 
ple. 

Per. 

Flowers verticilled ; Corols blue, or bright vio- 
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let ; center of the under Up yellow. V rrticils^ 
each fprrounded by fix thorns^ very long, di- 
verging, coloured above ; under which are 
the leaves^ alike verticilled, lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefcent, interfperfed with briftles, 
^tem jointed, flattifli, hairy, reddifh ; furrow- 
ed on both fides ; broader at the joints, or 
above the verticils ; furrows alternate. 

55. Sindhuca: 

Syn, Sindhuvdra, Indrafurifa, Nirvandl, In-, 
drdnicd. 

Vu L G . Nisinda. 

Linn. Three -leaved Vitex; or Negundot 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, perma- 
nent ; toothlets acute, fubequal. 

Cor. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel- 
Ihaped, internally villous; border two-lipped; 
upper lip broad, concave, more deeply co- 
loured ; under lip four-cleft ; divifions, acute, 
fimilar. 

St AM. Filaments {o\xx \ two fliorter, adhering 
to the Tube^ villous at the bafe. Anthers half- 
mopned. 

PiST, G^r/» globular ; thread-form; Stig- 
ma two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Berry (unlefs it be the coat of a 
naked feed) roundifli, very hard, black, ob- 
fcurely furrowed, with the calyx clofely ad- 
hering. 
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Seeds from one to four? I never faw more 
than one, as Rheede has well defcribed it. 
Flowers raceme-panicled ; purplilh or dark 
blue without, greyifli within, fmall. 
cemes moftly terminal ; fome pedicels, many- 
flowered. 

Stem diftindly four-fided; fides channelled; 
jointed, bending. Stipules egged, fcaly, thick- 
iih, clofe. Branchlets crofs-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered interpally 
with a tangle of filvery filky down, exquifitely 
beautiful ; more denfe below the upper lip. 

This charming flirub, which leeins to delight 
in watery places, rifes to the height of ten or 
tw'elve, and fometimes of twenty, feet ; exhi- 
biting a moft elegant appearance, with rich ra- 
cemes or panicles lightly difperfed on the fuin- 
mit of its branchlets. On a comparifon of two 
engravings in Rumphius, and as many in Van 
Rheede, and of the deferiptions in both works, 

I am nearly perfuaded that the SiNDifUCA or 
Nirgandi, is the Vitex Negundo of Linnaeus; 
but it certainly refembles xBq three-leaved N'itkx 
in its leaves^ W'hich are oppofite, egged, acute, 
petioled ; above moftly t breed ; below moftly 
Jived ; paler beneath ; rarely fawed and very 
flightly, but generally entire : they arc very 
aroraatick, and pillows are fluffed with them, 
to remove a cold in the head and a head-ach 
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occafioned by it. Thcfe, I prefumc, are the 
fhrubs, which Bontius calls Lagondiy and 
which he feems to confider as a panacea. 

56. Ca'rave'lla: 

Syn. Cdtillaca, Sujhavt. 

VuLG. Beng. Hurhuriya^ Hind. Caraild. 
Linn. Five-leaved Cleomef 
Cal. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, 
then ere£t ; leaflets egg-oblong, concave, 
downy; deciduous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding; 

claivs long ; folds wrinkled. 

NeSlary, from Jix to twelve roundilh, perforatec 
glands^ girding the gibbous receptacle. 

St AM. Filaments fix, threadform, hardly dif 
fering in length, inferted on a pedicel belov 
the germ. Anthers eredl, pointed, furrowed 
Pi ST. Germ ered, linear, long, downy, fittinj 
on the produced pedicel. Style very fhort 
Stigma headed, flat, circular. 

Per. Siliqtte one-celled, two-valved, fpindle 
Ihaped, with protuberant feeds; crowned wit, 
the permanent ftyle. 

Seeds very many, roundifli, nodding. Recep 
tacks linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant, moft diftindtly one piece 
Root whitifli, with fcattered capillary fibre 
Stem herbaceous, pale green, in parts purple 
hairy, crofs-armed, produced into a long racen 
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crowded at the fummit. Brancblets, limllar to 
the ftem, leaf-bearing ; fimilar, but fmaller leaves 
riling alfo from their axils. Leaves fixed, round- 
ifli-rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs refpedively equal, the 
odd one much larger, ftrongly ribbed with pro- 
cefTes from the petiol-branches, conjoined by 
the bafis of the ribs, in the form of a ftarlet ; 
each ray, whitifh and furrowed within. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. purplilh. BraSls 

threed, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The fen- 
fible qualities of this herb feem to promife great 
antifpafmodick virtues ; it has a feent much re- 
fembling aD'a fivtida^ but comparatively delicate 
and extremely refrefhing. For pronouncing this 
Cleome the Caravella of the ancient Indians^ I 
have only the authority of Rheede, who has 
exa£lly written that word in Malabar letters ; 
as to his Brdhnantcal name Pildni^ my vocabu- 
laries have nothing more like it than Tilaca, to 
which Cjlduraca and Srimat are the only fyno- 
nyma. 

57. Na'gace'sara: 

Syn. Champ^ya, Cefara; Canchana, or any 

other name of gold, 

Vui.G. Nagafar. 

Linn. Iron Mesua. 

To the botanical deferiptions of this delight- 
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ful plant, I need only add, that the tree is one 
of (the raoft beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odour of its bloflbms juftly gives them 
a place in the quiver of Ca'made'va. In the 
poem, called Naijhadha^ there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares the 
white of the Ndgacefara, from which the bees 
were fcattering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alaballer wheel, on which 
Cam A was whetting his arrows, while fparks 
of fire were difperfed in every direction . Sure- 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indian plant 
fhould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
feen it ; and, if any trivial name were neceflary 
to diftinguifh a fingle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could not poflibly have been 
feledied for a flower with petals like filver and 
anthers like gold. 

58. S'a'lmali: 

Syn. Fich'hild^ PUram, Moeba^ SI hirdyuJJj . 
VuLG. Seme/. 

Lin. Seven-leaved Bombax. 

59. Sana’: 

Syn. S' andpujbpicd, Gbanl dravd. 

VuLG. Sany pronounced Sun. 

Linn. Rulhy Crotalaria. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent ; 
fliort below, gibbous on both fides, with 
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minute linear trails. Upper teeth, two, lanc- 
ed, preffing the banner; /lywer tooth, boat- 
form, concave, two-gafhed in the middle, 
cohering above and below ; flieathing the 
keel, rather fliorter than it ; pointed. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Banner, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark callofities at the bale, and with 
compreffed (ides, moftly involving the other 
parts : a dark line from bale to point. 

JFings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 
in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all 
round to include the fruilification, very gib- 
bous below to receive the germ. 

Sr AM. Filaments ten, coalefced, cleft behind, 
two-parted below ; alternately fliort with li- 
near furrowed ereil, and long w idi roundilh, 
anthers. 

Pi S T. Germ rather awled, flat, villous, at a 
right angle with the afeending, cylindrick, 
downy Style. Stigma pubefeent, concave, 
open, fomewhat lipped. 

P£K. Legume pedicelled, Ihort, velvety, turgid, 
one-celled, two-valved. 

Si: EDS, from one or two to twelve or more, 
round -kidney-form, compreffed. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced, 
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paler beneath, keeled ; petiols very fliort ; 

Jiipules, minute, roundifh) villous. Stem 
ftriated. 

Threads, called pavitraca, from their fuppofed 
purity^ have been made of Sana from time 
immemorial : they are mentioned in the laws 
of Menu. 

The retufe-leaved CrotAlaria, which Van 
Rueede by miftake calls Schama Ptifpi, is 
cultivated, I believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rum PHI us had been truly . informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in Bmgal : but he fufpedled the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded the Crota- 
laria with the Capfular Corchorus : ftrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 
bark. 

The yangal-s'an, or a variety of the isiatery Cro- 
TALARIA, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
greenifli white banner, purple- ftriped, wings, 
bright violet : Jlem^ four-angled, and four- 
winged; leaves egged, obtufe, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; Jiipules, 
two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to call 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil 
and culture occafion varieties in the flower 
and frudification. 
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6o. Javanti': 

SvN. Tercdr'i, NdddyX Vaijayantkd. 

\^ULG. yainti, Jdb ) ; fome fay, Arard. 

R H E E D E. Kedangu . 

Linn. ^Eschyn-omene Sejban. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five- 
cleft ; toothlets, awled, ere cl, fubequal, more 
diftant on each fide of the awning ; perma- • 
nent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the 
wings, inverfe-hcarted, quite reficded fo as 
to touch the caly.v ; waved on the margin ; 
furrowed at the bafe internally, with two 
converging hornlets, fronting the aperture of 
the keel, gibboiis below, awled upw'ards, 
acute, eredt, within the wings. Usings ob- 
long, clawed, narrower above, obtufe, fpurred 
below, embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the aw'ning. 

Keel comprefled, enclofing the frudification, in- 
fleded nearly in a right angle, gafhed below 
and above the flexure; each divifion hatchet- 
form ; beautifully ftriated. 

St AM. fimple and nine-cleft, infled- 

ed like the keel ; the fmple one curved at 
the bafe. Anthers oblong, roundilh. 

PisT. Germ comprefled, linear, ered as high 
a* the flexure of the filaments with vifible 
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partitions. , Sfyle nearly at a right angle with 
the germ, awled, infleiled like the ftamen. 
Stigma rather headed, fomewhat cleft, pel- 
lucid. . 

Per. Legume very long, flcnder, wreathed 
when ripe, fmooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many-parted, ter- 
minated with a hard Ihatp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney-fhaped, fmooth, 
{lightly affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stern arborefeeut, rather knotty. Leaves fea- 
thered, pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, 
often alternate ; leajiets oblong, end-nicked, 
fomc with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath, with a gibbofity at the infer- 
tion of the petiols ; fleeping, or collapling, 
towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double cun’^ature or line of beauty; 
jiowers fmall, fix or feven ; varying in colour; 
in fome plants, wholly yellow; in others, 
with a blackiffi-purple awning yellow' within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped with brown ; 
in fome wdth an awning of the richeft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright- 
yellow; wings yellow, of different fliades; 
and a keel pale below, with an exquifite 
changeable light purple above, flriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is inex- 
preffibly beautiful, efpecially in the colour of 
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thfr^buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it. The Brahmens hold it. facred : 
Van Rheede fays, that they call it Cananga; 
but I never met with that word in Sanfcrit : 
it has parts like an Hedyjhrum, and the air 
of a Cyti/us. 

6i. Pala'sa: 

Syn. Cins'uca^ Parna^ Vatapot’ ha, 

VuLG. Palds, P/dr, Dhdc. 

Koen. Bute a frondofa. 

Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped ; upper lip 
broader, obfcurely end-nicked ; under lip three- 
cleft, downy; permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning rclle«fl;cd, hearted, downy beneath j 
fometimes, pointed. 

Wings lanced, afeending, narrower than the keel. 

Keel, as long as the wings, two-parted below, 
half-mooned, afeending. 

Stam. Filaments nine and one, afeending, re- 
gularly curved. Anthers linear, credt. 

PiST. Germ pedicclled, oblongifli, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the ftamens. Stig~ 
ma fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, comprellcd, 
depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, fi<vt, 
fmooth, oval- roundilh. 
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Flowert raceme-fafctcled, large, red, or French 
fcarlet, filvered with down. 

Leaves threed, petioled ; leaflets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhombo’idal ; the lateral ones unequally 
divided ; the terminal one, larger, equally bif- 
fe£led ; brightly verdant. A perfeSi defcrip- 
tion of the arbor efcent and the twining Pa- 
la's a has been exhibited in the laft volume, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gum ; 
but the fame plant is here fhortly defcribed 
from the life, becaufe few trees are confidered 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Paldfa is named with honour in the 
Vedas^ in the laws of Menu, and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called FldJJey 
by the vulgar, but properly Paldfi ; and, on 
every account, it muft be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retain its ancient and claffical 
appellation. A grove of PaloJ'as was for- 
merly the principal ornament of Crflma- 
nagar^ where we ftill fee the trunk of an 
aged tree near fix feet in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge from written 
deferiptions, feems allied to the Nijfolia. 

62. CaranjacA; 

Syn. Cbirabilva^ NaStamdla^ Caraja. 

V"uLG. Caranja. 

Rheede: Caranfehi^ 6 H. M. tab. 3. 
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Cal. Pmafr/A one-leaved, cup-form, obfcnrely 
five-toothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, ftriated, rather fpi- 
rally infledted, with two callofities at its bafe. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather fliorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

Stam. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, and difcovering a tenth clofe to the 
ftyle. Anthers egged, eredt. 

PisT. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style in- 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Per. Legume moftly one-feeded, thick, round- 
ed above, flattifh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundifh, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale ; wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, moftly 
two-paired ; leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keel- 
ed, fhort-petioled ; brownifti on one fide, pale 
on the other. Common petiol gibbous at its 
bafe. The feed yields an oil fuppofed to be a 
cure for the moft inveterate fcabies. 

63. Arjuna; 

Syn. Nadifarja, Virataru^ Indradru, Caettbha. 

VuLG. Jaral. 

Rheede. Adamboe \ 4 H. M. tab. 20, 21, 22. 

Linn. Munchhausia ? 

Koen. Lagerstroemi a ? 
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Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-ftiap- 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent ; divifions^ coloured, wdth points 
refle^ied. 

Cor. Petals fix, roundilh, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavy; claws fhort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

St AM. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil- 
lary fhortifli, obfcurely conjoined in fix par- 
cels, one to each divifion of the calyx ; An- 
thers thick, incumbent, roundilh, kidney- 
fliaped. 

Pjst. Genn above, egged. Style coloured, 
longifli, thread-form, incurved. Stigma ob- 
tufe. 

Per. Capfuk e^ed, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous r 

Panicles^ racemed, terminal, erecl. Flowers vio- 
let or light purple, in the highefl degree beau- 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
fite, egg-oblong, ftipiiled, moft entire, fliort- 
petioled, finooth, paler beneath. Branches 
round and fmooth : 1 have feen a fingle 
panicle, waving near the fummit of the tree, 
covered with bloflbms, and as large as a milk- 
maid’s garland. The timber is ufed for the 
building fmall boats. 

64. Vanda': 

S V N. Vru'Jhiidamy Vrlcfiarubiy yivantica. 
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VuiG. Bdnd^, Perfdrd^ Peraf^rd. 

TTiefe names, like the Linnaan^ are applicable 
to all parajite plants. 

Linn. Retiife-leaved Epidendrum ? 

Cal. Spathes^ minute, ftraggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob- 
tufe, ■wavy ; the two lovveft larger ; the three 
higheft, equal, bent towards the neftary. 

NeSlary central, rigid : Month gaping oblique : 
Upper lip Ihorter, three-parted, with a polifhed 
honey-cup ; under lip, concave in the middle, 
keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two procefles at the incurved, hollow^, 
oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

St AM. Fdaments very fliort. Anthers round, 
flattifh, margined, covered with a lid, eafily 
deciduous from the upper lip of the neftary. 

P]ST, Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style very 
Ihort, adhering to the upper lip. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Capfule oblong-conick, wTeathed, fix- 
keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
celled, crowned w'ith the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, affixed to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

Scapes incurv^ed, folitary, from the cavity of the 
leaf, at moft feven-flowered : pedicels alter- 
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nate. "Petals milk-white externally, tranf- 
parent; brown within, yellow-fpotted. Upper 
lip of the neftary fnow- white ; under lip, 
rich purple or light crimfon ftriated at the 
bafe, with a bright yellow gland, as it feems, 
on each procefs. The flowers gratefully fra- 
grant and exquifitely beautiful, looking as if 
compofed of fliells or made of enamel ; crifp, 
elaflick, vifcid internally. Leaves Iheathing, 
oppofite, equally curved, rather flefhy, fword- 
form, retufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. Roots fibrous, fmooth, flex- 
ible ; fliooting even from the top of the 
leaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the higheft Amras and Bihas ; but it is 
an air-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
or water : its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retain dew. It moft refembles 
the firft and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit, but 
rather differs from them in its inflorefcence. 
Since the parafites are diftinguifhed by the 
trees, on which they moft commonly grow, 
this may in Sanjerit be called Amaravandd ; 
and the name Baculavanda fliould be applied 
to the Loranthus ; while the Vifeum of the 
Oak, I am told, is named Vanda fimply and 
tranfcendently, the Vanddea^ or Oak, being 
held facred. 
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65. A'malaci': 

SvN. T^tjhyap' baluy Amritdy Vayaji'ba, 

VULG. 

Linn. Phyllanthus Emblicd 

66 . Gajapippali': 

Syn. Caripippaliy Capiballiy Colaballty Sriyas'iy 
Vasira. Some add, Chavicd or ChavyOy but 
that is named, in the Amarac<)J}.\ as a diftin<3: 
plant, vulgarly Cbava or Chayi. 

VuLG. Fippal-fhancHy Maidab. 

Male Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth four-leaved ; leaflets y 
roundifh, concave ; the two exterior, oppo- 
lite, fmaller ; containing from eight to four- 
teen florets. Partial calyXy none. 

CoR. None. Neel ary, many yellow glands 
on the pedicel of the filaments. 

Stam. Filaments from eight to eighteen in 
each floret, connected by a Ihort villous pedi- 
cel, threadform, very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted, irregular, inflated, containing tlie 
pollen. 

Pi ST. Rudiments of a germ and flyle, wi- 
thering. 

Female Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but 
fmaller ; containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx, none ; unlels you affume the 
corol. 
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Cor. Many-petaled, belled. Petals creO: 
lance-linear, flefhy, covered within, and ex- 
ternally with white hairs. Nectary, yellow 
glands .fprinkling the receptacle. 

Pi ST. Germ o^sX. cylindrick, curved at 

the bafe. Stigma headed. 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed, fpherical, fmooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. 
Leaves moftly oblong- lanced, but remarkably 
varying in fliape, alternate. Both flowers 
and fruit have an agreeable fcent of lemon- 
peel ; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are ufed as a fpice or condiment : 
it was from him that I learned the Sanfcrit 
name of the plant ; but as balli means a 
creeper, and as the Pippal-jhanca is a tree 
perfectly able to Hand without Tupport, I 
fufpecl in fome degree the accuracy of his 
information ; though I cannot account for 
his ufing a Sanfcrit word without being led 
to it, unlefs he had acquired at leaft tradi- 
tional knowdedge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfedt mixed flower, to the twenty- 
third clafs. 

67. Sa'co'ta'ca: 

Syn. 

Vui.G. Sy’ura, or Syaura. 

Koen. Rougbleaved Trophis? 
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MALE. 

Cal; Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eigiit, 
egged, acute, fifnall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to feven flow- 
erets. Partial four-parted ; diviflons egged, 
expanded, villous. t 

Co;<. None, unlcfs you alTume the calyx. 

St AM. Filaments moftly four, (in fome, three; 
in one, five) awled, flefhy, rather comprelTed, 
fpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou- 
ble, folded. 

The buds elaftick, Ipringing open on a touch. 

FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted; diviflons egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two fmall 
bradls', unlefs you call them the calyx. 

CoR. None; unlefs you give the calyr. that 
name. 

PiST. Ger/« roundifli. iS/v/e very (hort, cylin- 
drick. Stigma long, two-parted, pennanent. 

Per. Berry one-feeded, navelled, fmooth, fomc- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverfe-egged, fome ob- 
long, fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppofite), crowded, crifp, very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmoother 
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and dark above. Berry, deep yellow. The 
Bandits having only obferved the male plant, 
infill that it bears no fruit. Female flowers 
axillary, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68. Virana; 

SvN. Viratara. 

VuLG. Bdnd^ Gdnddry Cat a. . 

Retz. Muricated Andropogon. 

Roxd. Aromatick Andropogon. 

The root of this ufeful plant, which (J a rir 
da's calls us'ira, has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sanfcrit verfe : 

Abbaya, Nalada, Stfvya^ Amrindla^ J aids' aya, 
Ldtnajjaca, Laghulaya, Avaddha^ IJhtacdpat'ba. 
It will be fiifficient to remark, that Jaldfaya 
means aquatick, and that Avaddha implies a 
power of allaying JeveriJh heat ; for which pur- 
pofe the root was brought by Gautami' to 
her pupil Sacontal'a: the Header fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of C'has 
or Khajkhas, are moll agreeably aromatick, when 
tolerably frelh ; and among the innocent luxu- 
ries of this climate, we may aflign the firft rank 
to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 
hurdles or fcreens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the hotteft air, by the means of water 
dalhed through them ; while the llrong fouth- 
ern wind fpreads the fcent before it, and the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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fphcre. Having never feen the frefti plant, I 
guefled from the name in Van Rheede, and 
from the th'n roots^ that it was the Ajiatick 
Acorus; but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh’s 
has convinced me, that 1 was miftaken. 

69. Sami': 

Syn. SaElu-f hala^ Siva. 

VuLG. Sum., Bahul. 

Linn. Farne/ian Mimosa. 

Fhorns double, white, black-pointed, fiipular. 
Leaves twice-feathered ; firft, in three or four 
pairs ; then in pairs from fourteen to fixteen. 
Spikes globular, with (hort peduncles ; yellow^ 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 
aromatick odour. A minute gland on the 
petiols below the leaflets. W ood., extremely 
hard, ufed by the Brahmens to kindle their 
facred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge- 
ther, when it is of a proper age and fufli- 
ciently dried. Gum femi-pe!lucid. Legumes 
rather fpindlc-fliaped, but irregular, curved, 
acutely pointed, or daggered, with twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy 
within. Seeds roundilh, comprefled. The 
gum of this valuable plant is more tranfpa- 
rent than that of the Nilotick or Arabian 
fpecies ; which the Arabs call XJmmu Igbildnt 
or Mother of Serpents, and the Perjians^ by 
an eafy corruption, Mugbilan. 
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Samira means a fmall Sam; but I cannot 
learn to what fpecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajja'ru (properly Lajjdlu) fignifies bafJ'.ftil, 
or fcnfitive, and appears to be the word en- 
graved on a plate in the Malabar Garden ; 
though Van Rheede pronounces it Lauri: 
there can be no doubt, that it is the fivimming 
Mimosa, with fenjitive leaves, root enclofed 
in a fpimgy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filaments. Linna:us, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Dwarf 
JEschynomene ; which we frequently meet 
with in India. — See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajjdlu^ is given by the Pandits to the 
Modeji Mimosa. 

70. Chandraca: 

Syn. Chandrapnjhpa. 

VULG. C Ij hota Chand., or Moonhf. 

Rheede : Sjouanna Amelpodi, 6 H. M. t. 47. 

Li NN. Serpent Opiiioxylum. 

Cal. Perianth^ five-parted, fmall, coloured, 
ere£t, permanent : divifio 7 is., egged, acutilh. 

Cor. Petal, one. Tube very long in propor- 
tion ; jointed near the middle, gibbous from 
the enclofed anthers ; above them, rather 
fuunel-form. Border five-parted ; divifions, 
inverfe-egged, wreathed. 

PiST. Gcrffi above, roundifli. Stp/e threrd- 
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form. Stigma irregularly headed ; with a 
circular pellucid bafe, or neSlary, extremely 
vifcid. 

Per. Berry moftly twinned , often fingle, round- 
ilh, fmooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide flattifli, or concave j on the 
other, convex. 

Flowers fafcicled. BraSls minute, egged, point- 
ed, coloured. Fu/je of the corol, light pur- 
ple ; border, fmall, mllkwhite. Calyx^ firft 
pale pink, then bright carmine. Pctiols^ nar- 
row-winged. Leaves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glofly above ; moftly three- 
fold, fometimes paired, often four-fold near 
the fummit ; margins wavy. Tew ftirubs in 
, the world are more elegant than the Chandra^ 
t'fpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
Perianth is coiitraftcd not only wltli the 
milkwhitc corol, but with the ricii green 
berries, which at the fame time ernbcllilh the 
fafcicle ; the mature berries arc black, and 
their pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
fants alfure me, as the natives of Malabar 
had informed Rheede, that the root of this 
plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or ftiing by fcorpions ; and, if it be 
the plant, fuppofed to aftift the Naeu/a\ or 
VivERRA Ichneumon, in his battles with ler- 
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jpents, its fynonyma have been ftrung 
together in the following diftich : 

Ndculi^ Surafdy Rdjnd, Sugandbdy Gandha- 
ndculiy 

Ndculdjhtdy BhujangdcJJoiy Ch^hatricdy Su- 
vabd, nava. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu- 
mon-plant is' Rdfan, and its fourth Sanfcrit 
appellation fignifies well-fcented ; a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apply to 
the Ophioxybm ; fmce it has a ftrong, and 
rather a fetid, odour : the Jifth and Jixth epi- 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its fcent is 
agreeable to the Nacula\ and the feventh 
(according to the comment on the Amaracdpj)^ 
that it is oftenfive to fnakes. It is afferted 
by fome, that the Rdfan is no other than the 
Rough Indian Achyranihes, and by others, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo'lochias. 
From refpe£t to LtNNJEus, I leave this genus 
in his mixed clafs ; but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mine, have been able to 
difeover its male flowers ; and it inuft be 
confefled, that all the deferiptions of the 
Ophioxylumy by Rumphius, Burma n, and 
the great botanift himfelf, abound with erro- 
neous references, and unaccountable over- 
fights. 
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yi. Pippala; 

Syn. Bodhi-druma^ Chala-dala\ Cunjards anasy 
Awiiaaftha. 

VuLG. Pippal. 

Linn. Holy Yicvs'. but the three following 
are alfo thought boly^ Fruit fmall, round, 
axillary, feflile, moftly twin. Leaves heart- 
ed, fcalloped, glofly, daggered ; petiols very 
long ; whence it is called chaladala^ or the 
tree ’with tremulous leaves. 

72. Udumbara: 

Syn. Jantu-p' hala^ Tajnydnga^ Hemadugdhaca. 

VoLG. Dumbar. 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit peduncled. top-lhape, navelled, racemcd. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, 
oblcurely i'awed, veined, rough above, netted 
beneath. Van Riieede has changed the 
Sanferit name into Roembadoe : it is true, as 
he fays, that minute ants are hatched in the 
ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-p' liala ; 
and the Pandits compare it to the Mundane 

73. Placsha: 

Syn. Jati., Parcati. 

VuLG. Pdcariy Pdcar. 

Linn. Indian Ficus citron-leaved ; but all four 
are Indian. 
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Fruit feffile, fmall, moftly twin, cfouded, 
- whitiih. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very, long 
flender petiols. 

74. Vat A; 

Syn. Nyagrodba, Bahupdt, 

VuLG. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all are found in this 
province, and none peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundifli, blood-red, navelled, moftly twin, 
feftile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 
Leaves fome hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, 
broadilh, moft entire, petiols thick, ftiort ; 
branches radicating. 

The Sanferit name is given alfo to the very 
large Ficus Indica^ with radicating branches, 
and to fome other varieties of that fpecies. Van 
Rheede has by miftake transferred the name 
Afwatdha to the Placjhuy which is never fo 
called. 

75. Caraca; 

Syn. Bliautna^ CFliatraca. 

VuLG. 

Li NN. 'Ev't^GVS ^garick. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi, 
which I have yet feen in India : the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in fuch deteftation, that 
Yam A, a legiflator, fuppofed now to be the 
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judge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofe, who 
“ eat muflirooms, whether fpringing from the 
“ ground or growing on a tree, fully equal in 
guilt to the flayers of Brdbmens, and the moft 
“ defpicable of all deadly Tinners.” 

76. Ta'la: 

S y N. 1‘rinardjan. 

VuLG. Tdl, Palmeira. 

Linn. Borassus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call trina 
druma^ orgrafs trees. Van Rheede mentions 
the bluifh gelatinous, pellucid fubftance of the 
youngyt’<f^/j', which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the tafte ; but the liquor 
extra61ed from the tree, is the moft fcducing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices : 
when juft drawn, it is as pleafant as Pouhon 
water frefti from the fpring, and almoft equal 
to the beft mild Champaigne. From this liquorj 
according to Rheede, fugar is extracted; and 
it would be happy for thefe provinces, if it 
were always applied to fo innocent a purpofe. 

77. Na'rice'lA: 

Syn. Ldngalin. 

VuLG. TSI argil, Ndrjtl. 

Linn. Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to Europeans, little 
more needs be mentioned than the true AJiatick 
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name : the water of the young fruit is neither 
fo copious, nor fo tranfparent and refrefhing, in 
Bengal^ as in the ifle of Hinzuan^ where the 
natives, who ufe the unripe nuts in their cook- 
ery, take extreme care of the trees. 

78. Guva'CA: 

Syn. Ghont'd^ Puga, Cramuca, Capura. 

VuLG. Supydri. 

Linn. Areca Catechu. 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav- 
ing been occafioned by a grofs error, it muft 
neceflarily be changed ; and Guvdca fhould be 
fubftituted in its place. The infpiflated juice 
of the Mimosa Chadira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Cat'k^ that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Cat cl. u ; and 
becaufe it is chewed with thin dices of the 
UdvegUy or Areca-nvX^ a fpecics of this palm 
has been diftinguilhed by the fame ridiculous 
corruption. 
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PREFACE. 


1 HE Perfian language is rich, meloHious, and 
elegant j it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greateft princes in the politeft courts of 
Alia; and a number of admirable works have 
been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of cxpreffing 
with equal advantage the moll beautiful and 
the moll elevated fentiments. 

It mull feem llrange, therefore, that the ftudy 
of this language Ihould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tafte for general and diffulive 
learning feems univerfally to prevail; and that 
the fine produdlions of a celebrated nation 
ihould remain in manufcript upon the ihelves 
of our publick libraries, without a lingle ad- 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen, and difplay their beauties to the 
light; but if we confider the fubje<5l with a 
proper attention, we ihall difcover a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obftruft the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Afiatick writ- 
ings, and others will not be convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them; fome pre- 
tend to be buly, and others are really idle; 
fome deteft the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others dcfpife their language, 
becaufe they do not underftand it : we all love 
to excufe, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments : like the fa- 
vages, who thought that the fun rofe and fet 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrounded their illand, left coral 
and pearls upon any other fhore. 

Another fifevious reafon for the negle£t of 
the Perfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are necelTary to be read before it 
can be perfedly learned : the greater part of 
them are preferved in the different mufeums 
and libraries of Europe, where they are fhewn 
more as objeds of curiofity than as fources of 
information; and are admired, like the cha- 
racters on a Chinefe fereen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome are ftudied by every man of a liberal 
education, and diffufe a general refinement 
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through our part of the world, the works of the 
Perfians, a nation equally diftinguiflied in an- 
cient hiftory, are either wholly unknown to us, 
or confidered as entirely deftitute of tafte and 
invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obftruflions from the ignorant, it has, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by the 
learned themfelvesj moft of whom have con- 
fined their ftudy to the minute refearches of 
verbal criticifinj like men who difeover a pre- 
cious mine, but inftead of fearching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amuie themfelvcs with 
collecting fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryfial. 
Others miftook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftinguiflied by every 
man of fenfe, and were ratisfie(|iwith running 
over a great number of manuferipts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefeending to be 
flopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind them than grammars and 
dictionaries ; and though they deferve the 
praifes due to unwearied pains and induftry, 
yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
fliining reputation, if they had contributed to 
beautify and enlighten the vaft temple of learn- 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives in adorning 
only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended more to 
bring polite letters into difcredit, th^n the total 
infenfibility of commentators and criticjks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to 
illuftrate : few of them feem to have received 
the fmalleft pleafure from the moft elegant 
compofitions, unlefs they found fome miftake 
of a tranfcriber to be correded, or fome efta- 
bliflied reading to be changed, fome obfcure 
expreffion to be explained, or fome clear paflage 
to be made obfcure by their notes. 

It is a circumftance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the moft refined taftc and the brighteft 
parts are apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the ftudy of languages as inconfiftent with 
their fpirit and genius : fo that the ftate of 
letters feems J|jp be divided into two dalles, men 
of learning who have no tafte, and -men of 
tafte who have no learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his ftyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac- 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 
and fentiments, and has verfified a very fine 
paffage from Sadi, whom he compares to Pe- 
trarch: if that extraordinary man had added a 
knowledge of the Afiatick languages to his 
other acquifitions, we Ihould by this time have 
fecn the poems and hiftories of Perfia in an 
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European drefs, and any other recommendatioa 
of them would have been unneceflary. 

But there is yet another caule which has 
operated more ftrongly than any before men- 
tioned towards preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; I mean the fmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is anundifputable 
truth, that learning will always flourifti moft 
where the ampleft rewards are propofed to the 
induftry of the learned; and that the moft 
Alining periods in the annals of literature are 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whofc teftimony every king, ftatefe 
man, and hero muft exped the cenfure or ap- 
probation of pofterity. In the old ftates of 
Greece tlie higheft honours were given to 
poets, philofophers, and orators; and a finglc 
city (as an eminent writer * obferves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid monuments of human genius than 
moft other nations have afforded in a courfe of 
ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemies in Egypt 
drew a number of learned men and poets to 
their court, whofe works remain to the prefent 


* Afcham. 
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the models of tafte and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus proteded, brought 
their compofit on to a degree of perfedion, 
which ti e language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
'Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deepcft fliade of ignorance, the Califs 
in Afia encouraged the Mahomedans to im- 
prove their* talents, and cultivate the fine arts ; 
and even the Turkilh Suhan, who drove the 
Greeks from Conftantinop’e, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illuftrious family of Medici invited to Flo- 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fuccecdcd the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perflition had fpread through the weftern world. 
But that light has not continued to fliinc with 
equal fplendour ; and though feme flight efforts 
have been made to reflore it, yet it feems to 
have been gradually decaying for the laft cen- 
tury : it grows very faint in Italy ; it feems 
wholly extinguifhed in France ; and whatever 
Iparks of it remain in other countries are con- 
fined to the clofets of humble and modeft men, 
and arc not general enough to have their pro- 
per influence. 

The nobles of our days confider learning as 
a fubordinate acquifition, which would not be 
confiflent with the dignity of their fortunes, 
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itkd fliould be left to thofc who toil in a lower 
fphefe of life ; but they do not refleft on the 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
lettCTS would give, peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and high employments ; who, in- 
ftead of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafures, or ufelefs diverfions, might 
fpend their leifure in improving their know- 
ledge, and in converfing with the great ftatef- 
men, orators, and philofophers of antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fo little 
encouragement, ftill lefs can be cxpefted for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto conlidered as in- 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
ftruftion : if pains and want be the lot of a 
fcholar, the life of an orientalift mull certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardfliips. Gentius, 
who publifhed a beautiful Perlian work called 
T&e Bed of Rofes, with an ufcful but inelegant 
tranllation, lived obfeurely in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrefs of eafern learning, 
formed a number of expenfive projedts with 
that view, but had not the fupport and aflift- 
ance which they deferved and required. The 
labours of Meninlki immortalized and ruined 
him : his dictionary of the Afiatick languages 





ITS 

is, pc>rha^8, tho'moft laborious compilation thU 
was ever undertaken by any Angle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony waS 
exhaufted by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print- 
ers, and of raifing a new prefs for the oriental 
charafters. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the moft fplendid reward of his induftry: he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufcany, who entertained him with that ftrik- 
ing munificence which always diftinguiftied the 
race of the Medici: after the death of Ferdi- 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho- 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufcany; and 
Chriftian VII. was rcfervcd to be the protedor 
of the eaftcrn mufes in the prcfcnt age. 

Since the literature of Afia was fo much ne- 
glected, and tile caufes of that negleCl were fo 
various, wc could not have expeCled that any 
flight power would rouze the nations of Eu- 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have pcrfifted in defplfing it, if 
they had not been animated by the molt power- 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man : interelt was the magick wand which 
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l^ught them all within one circle j intereft 
was the charm which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thofe revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Perfian language found 
its way into India j that rich and celebrated em- 
pire, which, by the flourifliing ftate of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englifti nation a moft extenfive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their protection the princes of the 
country, by whofe protection they gained their 
firfl fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfaCted in peace and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inftrument of conveying their 
fentiments j the fervants of the company re- 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning} it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at laft difeovered, that 
they muft apply themfelvcs to the lludy of the 
Perlian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men 
of parts ^nd tafte, who refided in Bengal, have 
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fince ^mufed themfetres with the literature of 
the Eaft, and have fpent their leifure in reading 
the poems and hiftories of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge mull be very circum- 
fcribcd and imperfedt. The languages of Alia 
will now, perhaps, be lludied with uncommon 
ardour; they are known to be ufeful, and will 
foon be found iullrudlive and entertaining; the 
valuable manufcripts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be in a few years elegantly printed; 
the manners and fentiments of the eaftern na- 
tions will be perfeftly known ; and the limits of 
our knowledge will be no lefs extended than 
the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progrefs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following inllrudions for the Perfian 
language, which 1 had colledled feveral years 
ago; but I would not prefent my grammar to 
the publick till I had confiderably enlarged and 
improved it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
lay down the cleared and mod accurate rules, 
w'hich I have illudrated by feledl examples 
from the mod elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work with every compofition of 
the fame nature that has fallen into my hands ; 
and though on fo general a fubjeft I mu ft have 
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made feveral obfervations ^ich are common to 
all, yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, 
the difpofition of the whole book, and the paf- 
lagcs quoted in it, will fufficiently diflinguiih it 
as an original produtflion. Though I am not 
confeious that there are any eflential miftakes 
or omiffions in it, yet I am fenfible that it falls 
very fliort of perfection, which feems to with- 
draw itfelf from the purfuit of* mortals, in pro- 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it ; like 
the talifinan in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purluer 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harlh and affeCled terms of art 
which render moft didaClick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without gi\ ing him anv real knowledge : 

I have even refrain(.d from making any enqui- 
ries into g. neral grammar, or frooi entering into 
thofe fubjeCls u hich have already been fo ele- 
gantly difeufled by the moft judicious philo o- 
pher*, the moft learned divine -f, and the moft 
lab(.rious fcholar of the prefent age|.. 

It was my firft deflgn to prefix fo the gram- 
mar a hiftory of the Perllan language from the 

* S c Herman. 

f A (hoTi I'itro<Ju6llon to Engl'f^ Gramrnrir. 

t The grammar prefixed lu luw DxUuua > of the Engli(h 

guage* 
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time of ICenophO^li our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex- 
traded from the claffical writers of Perlia j but 
as thofe additions would have delayed the pub- 
lication of the grammar, which was principally 
wanted, I thought it advifable to referve them 
for a feparatc volume, which the publick may 
expcd in the courfe of the enfuing winter. I 
have made a large colledion of materials for a 
general hiftory of Afia, and for an account of 
the geography, philofophy, and literature of the 
eaft> rn nations, all which I propofe to arrange 
in order, if my more folid and more important 
ftudies will allow me any intervals of leifure*. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the fignal marks of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the moft fenfibly of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable colledion of Perfian manu- 
feripts on every branch of eaftern learning, 
from which many of the beft examples in the 
following grammar are extraded. A very 
learned Profefforf at Oxford has promoted my 
ftudies with that candour and benevolence 


♦ See the llijiory of the Verfian Language, a De/cription of Afia, 
and a Short Hijiori/ of Perfia, publiflied with my Life of Nader 
Shah in the year 1773. 
f Dr. Hunt. 
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which ib eminently dillS^pliiUh him; and many 
excellent men that are the principal ornaments 
of that univerfity have conferred the higheft 
favours on me, of which I (hall ever retain a 
grateful fenfe: but I take a lingular pleafure in 
confefling that I am indebted to a foreign no- 
bleman * for the little knowledge which I have 
happened to acquire of the Perfian language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Aliaticks was owing to his convqrfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he Hill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be pro- 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perfian language, and upon the ad- 
vantages which the learner may expedt from it. 
When the ftudent can read the characters with 
fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perule the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thofe that deviate from the common form, 
as they will be infenlibly learned in a fliort 
courfe of reading. By this time he will find a 
dictionary neceflary, and I hope he will believe 
me, when I aflert from a long experience, tliat, 

* Baron RcvrsKi. 

YOL. III. N 
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who6i^f poiTeiies admirable work of Me- 
ninlki, will have no occalion for any other dic- 
tionary of the Perfian tongue. He may pro- 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
paffages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrale the rules; in the 
mean time he muft not negleft to converle with 
his living inftrudtor, and to learn from him the 
phrafes of common difcourfe, and the names of 
vifible objedts, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the didlionary: and here I muft 
caution him againft condemning a work as de- 
fedive, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hears j for founds in general are caught 
imperfedly by the ear, and many words are 
Ipelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him is the Guliftan or Bed of Rofcs^ a work 
which is highly efteemed in the Eaft, and of 
which there are feveral tranflations in the lan- 
guages of Europe: the manufcripts of this book 
are very common ; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confifts of bold ftrokes and flourilhes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read fome 
Ihort and ealy chapter in this work, and to 
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tranilate it into his native language with the 
utmoft exadlnefs j let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perlian by the af- 
liftance of the grammar and didionaryj let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranflation with 
the original, and corredt its faults according to 
that model. This is the cxercife fo often re- 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually acquire the ftyle and 
manner of any author, whom he delires to imi- 
tate, and by which almoft any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Perlian 
with tolerable facility, I would advife him to 
read Ibme elegant hiftory or poem with an in- 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined expreflions that oc- 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned allufions and local images. The 
moft excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the colledlion of talcs and fables called 
Anvab Soheilihy Axiffcin Vaez, furnamed Calhefi, 
who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pil- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wif- 
dom of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leifurc hour he may defire 
his Munftii or writer to tranferibe a fection from 
the Gulillan, or a fable of Cafliefi, in the com- 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he will 
learn perfectly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contradlions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians: he muft not 
be difeouraged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the charadters are in reality 
the fame w'ith thofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiflion of the diacritical points, and 
the want of regularity in the pofition of the 
words: but we all know that wc are often at a 
lofs to read letters which we receive in our na- 
tive tongue j and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfedt knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in charadlers 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In ftiort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
ftudy the Perfian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranflate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he delires to diftinguiffi himfelf as an eminent 
tranflator, and to underHand not only the gene- 
ral purport of a Compofition, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he muft neceflarily 
learn the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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with the Perfian in fo Angular a manner, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
diftind from each other in expreflion and idiom, 
but perfedly united in fenfe and conftruftion. 
This muft appear ftrange to an European reader; 
but he may form fome idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Afiatick 
languages arc not always mixed like the words 
of Roman and Saxon origin in this period, 
“ The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
** the nature of things ; which calls us to duty 
by commanding, deters us from lin by for- 
“ bidding* but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Englifti to be connefted in the following 
fentcnce, “ The true lex is reda ratio, conform- 
“ able naturae, 'which by commanding vocet ad 
•“ officium, by forbidding a fraude deterreat.” 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will ba 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it: the Hebrew, Chaldaick, Sy- 
riack, and Ethiopcan tongues are dialeds of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance to it as 
the lonick to the Attick Greek j the jargon of 
Indoftan, very improperly called the language 
of the Moors, contains fo great a number of 
Perlian words, that I was able with very little 


* See Life of Cicero, vol. III. p. 35 L 
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difficulty ^ read the fables of Pllpai which are 
tranllated into that idiom: t% Turkifli contains 
ten Arahick or Perfian wordPfor one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fo refined^ that 
the modem kings of Perfia were fond of fpeak- 
inglt in their courts: in (hort, there is fcarce a 
country in Afia or Africa, from the fburce of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Peifian, and Turkifh, 
may not travel with fatisfa(3:ion, or tranfaft the 
moft important affairs with advantage and fe- 
curity. 

As to the literature of Afia, it will not, per- 
haps, be effentially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclina- 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn- 
ing i but the civil and natural hiftory of fuch 
mighty empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot fail of delighting thofe who 
iov« to view the great pi<flure of the univerfe, 
or to learn by what degrees the moft obfcure 
ftates have rifcn to glory, and the moft flourifti- 
ing kingdoms have funk to decay; the philofo- 
pher will confidcr thofe works as highly va- 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all its various appearances, from the rudeft to 
the moft cultivated ftate: and the man of taftg 
will undoubtedly be pleafed to unlock the ftorcs 
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of native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unreftrained and luxuriant fanc^ 

* My profeffional ftudies having wholly enga^a my aicenuon, 
and induced me not only to abandon oriental literature, but even to 
efface, a$ far as poflible, the very traces of it fr6tn tny memory, I 
commiitedtt)^Condu£l and revifal of this edition of my Grammar, 
and of the Index to Mr. Hichard(on> ip whofe fkill 

I have a confidence, and from whofe application to the 

eattern languages, 1 have hopes that the learned world will reap no 
fmall advantage. 
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OF LETTERS. 

The learner is fuppofed to be acquainted 
with the common terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Perfians write their charafters 
from the right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Pcrfian letters. 



IV. 

iir. 

II. 

1. 


Finals. 

Initials and Medials. 


Connefted. 

UDConne£ted. 

Connected. 

Unconncded. 

Alif. 

i 


t 

' l' A. 

Ba, 



A 

j B. 

Pa. 



A 

j P. 

Ta. 


w 

A 

} T. 
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IV. III. II. I. 

Finals. Initials and Medials. 

ConneAcd. Unconneflcd. Connefted. Unconneded. 


Sa. 



Jim. 



Chim. 



Hha. 

t 

Z 

Kha. 

t 

t 

Dal. 

Os 

o 

Zal. 

d 

o 

Ra. 



Za. 

♦ • 


Zha. 

) 

J 

Sin. 

o**- 


Shin. 


LT 

Sfad. 



Zzad. 


Kj^ 

Ta. 

L 

L 

Zza. 

id 

U 

Ain. 


t 

t 

Gain. 

6 

Fa. 



Kaf. 

uJt 


Caf. eXoT 


Gaf. 


Lam. 


j 


A 

J 

s. 

=F 


J- 



Ch. 

2= 

Sa. 

Hh. 

rsr 

:L 

Kh. 

cX 

OV 

D. 

A 

Oi 

Z. 



R. 

• • 


Z. 

J 

J 

Zh. 

AKA 

AM 

S. 



Sh. 

/u2 

\Q 

Sf. 

/wd 

j^D 

Zz. 

L 

k 

T. 

k 

id 

Zz. 

A 


A. 

A 

t 

G. 

X 

3 

F. 

X 

3 

K. 

J or ^=3 

K. 

X 


G. 

A 

( 

> 

L. 
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Finals. 

Conne^Ied. Unconneded 


II. I. 

Initials and Medials. 

Connell ed. Uiicomieded. 


Mim. 

r 

r 



M. 

Nun. 


o 

A 

♦ 

J 

N. 

Vau. 

J 

J 


J 

V. 

Ha. 

A 

8 O 

y€ 


H. 

Ya. 


iS 

A 

J 

Y. 

Lam- 

alifil 


X 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thefe 
ters from the right hand are ufed only when 
they are connedied with a preceding letter ; as 

Mohammed. Every letter fhould be 
connedled with that which follows it, except 
thefe fevcn j I alif, <A dal, <S zal, ^ ra, j za, J 
zha, and j vau, which are never joined to the 
following letter, as will appear from the words 
berk a leaf, daveri a dominion. 

Though the perfedl pronunciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few' obfervations upon the moft remarkable of 
them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be necdlefs to fay much of the three 
firfi: confonants fmcc their found is 

exadly the fame as our b, p, and t, in the words 
bar, peer, and too, which would be written in 
Perfian^b and fi. 


via 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a th, has in Perfian the fune found with a ^ 
or s, as Abu Leis, a proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been rejefted from the 
Pcrfian alphabet without any inconvenience} 
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w it is ufeful in (bowing the origin of words, 
it is feldom, or never, uled in any that are 
not Arabick. The fame may be obferved of 
the following letters, ^ 
which rarely occur in words originally Perfian. 




7 io io 


The firft of thefe letters anfwers to our foft 
g in gemf which a Perfian would write or to 

our j in the fecond of them ^ founds 
exadlly like our ci> in the words cherry ^ cbeek\ 
as Chirkes Circajfia. 


^ is a very ftrong afpiratc, and may be ex- 

prefied in our charaiflcrs by a double h, as 
hhal a condition. 


c 

^ is formed in the throat, and has a found 

like the Germane/'; but the Perfians pronounce 
it lefs harfiily than the Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before a, o, or a in the Tufean dia- 
as chan a lord, wliicli a Florentine 

would pronounce like can. Tltis is the word fo 
varioufly and fo erroneoufly written by the Eu- 
ropeans. The fovereign lord of Tartary is 
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neither the cbatHy as our travellers call him, nor 
the ban, as Voltaire will have it, but th6 
khan, or can, with an alpirate on the firjft letter. 

4 ^ anfwers exadly to our d in deer 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce db, 
has in Perfian the found of J z, and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and guzefhten to pafs: It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick words; though it fometimes 
occurs in words purely Perlian, as 
Azarbijan the province of Media, fo called from 
^61 azar, an old word for fire, becaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firft built their temples in that province. 


J 

^ and the three liquids J ^ ^ are pronounced 
cxa^lly like our r, I, m, n; as aram refi, 

a 1 J laleh a tulip, mar a fierpent, (jLl nan 
bread. But before a has the found of m, 
as CKKtS kuinbed a tower, yfis. amber amber- 
gris. 


J 

J has th# found of our as lalchzar a 

bed. of tulips. 
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THls letter has the found of our f in the 
words pieafure, treafure\ and correfponds pre- 
cifely with the foft g of the FVench in gens^ or 
their j in jour. It may be exprefled in our cha- 
radlers by %hy as iJ\Jj zhalch (few ; for it has the 
fame relation to z which J7j has to s. 

and (jji 

^ and (ji are our s and J/o, as jL-i* 
lim fhah king Selim. 

ia \a 

Thefe four letters arc pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves; but 
in Perfian they are confounded with other let- 
ters. differs little from ^ as_^«3LX.>.3 Sad- 
dar the name of a Perfian book ; and L has nearly 
the fame found with as ^tac otr ejfence j a 

word often ufed in En^lifli, firice our connedlion 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
called otter of roj'es. The word is Arabick, as 
the letters ^ and L fulficiently prove, and 

lo differ very little from J; but they arc pro- 
nounced more forcibly, and may be cxprelfcd 
by zz, as Nezzami the name of a poet-, 

Khezziir the ?tame of a prophet in the 
eajlern romances. 
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c and c 

Thefe two letters are extremely harlh fh the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. The found of 
fays Meninlki, ejl vox vituli matre^H vocantis,', 
but in Perfian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad as Arab the Ara- 
bians-, ain a fountain. Sometimes it has a 
found like our o, as in the word before-men- 
tioned, Jas. otr ■perfume. As to £ it is com- 
monly pronounced in Perfia like our hard gh in 
the word ghoji, as gholam a boy, a fervant. 


O has the found of /'in fall, as Jli an omen. 
and KtS' 

is another harfh Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with which 
has the found of our k, as Kerman the 

province of Carmania-, ^ jlj> Kaf fabulous moun- 

tain in the Oriental tales. 

When idJ has three points above it, the Per- 
fans give it the found of g in the w'ord gay, as 
^IXjj^^U^guliitan a bed oj rofes-, but thefe points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
feripts ; fo that the diftindion between ^ k 
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and^eX .g" can be learned only by ufe: thus they 
often write rofe-water, and pronounce it 

gulab. 

J O • 

See the remark on_^ Thefe letters are the li- 
quids 4 /w, n, r. 

it 

s is a flight afpiration, and is often redun-* 
dant, as behar the fpring, which is pro- 
nounced almofl; like bear; Herat a city in 

the province of Corafan, which the Greeks call 
Aria: 5 therefore is the h of the French in 
honnete, whence came our honejl without an al- 
piration. At the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as «!0"^ke, which has the 
fame fenfe and pronunciation as the Italian che 
which. 

OF VOWELS. 

The long vowels arc I « and may be 

pronounced as a, 0, ee, in the words call, Jlole, 
feed-, as khan a lord, \jf ora to him, yfj 

ncez alfo-, but the fhort vowels are cxprelTed by 
fmall marks, two of which are placed above the 

letter, and one below it, as as ba or be, 

be or bi, bo or bu ; thus. 


VOL. III. 
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j_;Le JC c^t \Sy*iOo (^j\y^ eJ y qI ^^st\ 


Egher an turki Shirazi bedefl ared dili mara 
Bckhali hinduifli bakfhem Samarcand u Bok- 
harara. 


The mark placed above a confonant (hows 
that the fyllable ends with it, as Sa- 

mar- can-di a native of Samar cand\ the lirft of 
which fyllables is fliort, the fccond and third 
long by polition, and the Jail: long by nature : 
but this belongs to the profody. Thefe fliort 
vowels are very feldoin written in the Perlian 
books j and the other orthographical marks are 
likewife ufually fupprefled except Mcdda 
Hamza and Teflidid*"; the two firft: of which 
are moft common. 

Medda above an I gives it a very broad found, 
as ffr aun : Hamza fupplies the place of in 
words that end in 5; it therefore fometirnes re- 

prefents the article, as A^eU namei’ a book, or 
denotes the former of two fubftantives, as 

AiU nafei muflik a bag of mujk ; or, laftly, it 
marks the fecond perfon Angular in the com- 
pound preterite of a verb, as dadci, which 

would regularly be dadeh i thou baji 
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given. Tefhdid fhews a confonant to be doubled, 
as 5^ turreh a lock of hair. 

The omiflion of the /hort vowels will at firft 
perplex the ftudent ; fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonants, have dif- 
ferent fenfes according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the^ 
exadl pronunciation of every w’ord from a na- 
tive, he may give every fliort vowel a kind of 
obfeure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the words fun^ bird, mother, which a Mahome- 
tan would write without any vowel, fn, brdf 
mthr j thus the Perfian word cXj bd may be 
pronounced like our bud. 

Vau j and Ya are often ufed as confb- 

nants, like our v andy; thus, Van a town 
in Armenia ; j u van juvenis, giovanc, young ; 

Yemen, that province of Arabia which w’e 
call the happy, Khodayar, a proper 

name lignifying the friend of God. ^ before I 
often lofcs its found, as kh:in a table. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until he can read the Perfian 
characters with tolerable fluency ; which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 
in writing a page or two of Perfian in Englifh 
letters, and refloring them after a fliort interval 
to their proper characters by the help of the al- 
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phabet. I (hall clofc this fedion with a piece 
of Perfian poetry written both in the Afiatick 
and European charadlers: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of which has been 
already quoted; and a tranflation of it (hall be 
inferted in its proper place. 

Oviaw jCi dS 

OoIj ^ 

OULa.5^ l_> I 

Bedeh fake'e mei bakee ke dcr jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari abi rucnabad va gulghlhe'ti mufellara. 


I . I \ ^ ... I . 






«s-> J1 


J' 


cXjti 


o 




b^. 


Fugan kein lulian fliokhi fliiringari Ihehra-. 
ihob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dil ke turkan khani 
yagmara. 


^ /V^ 

(Sjj A=^ iri. j eJ-j JJ i_jU 

bbu 
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Ze efhki natemami ma jemali yari muftag- 
nift 

Bedb u reng u khdl u khatt che hajk ruyi 
zibara. 


Jb j 

tv 

I lU*^ 


Hadi's az mutreb u mei gu va razi dehri 
kemtcr ju 

Kc kes nekfliud u nekfbaied behikmet eln 
moammara. 


a/* O* J* 


^*jCnkkJ 


I 1 0 


! ^ ^ 


Men az an bufni ruzafzun ke yufuf dafbti 
dancftcm 

Kc eflik ez perdci ifmet berun arcd zulcik- 
hara. 


. aa 2 j 


>AAwS*.^ o uiiw ^ 

cX^(<3 

I^UIci cXo OJLyJtilxwa 
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Nasihet gofbi kun iana ke az jan doftitei; da. 
rend 

Juvanani faadetmendi pendi peeri danara 




Bedetn gufti va khurfendem afak alia neku 
gufti 

Juvabi telkhi mizcibed lebi lali Ihekerkhdra, 


l^l^‘ OJl£ (vXU cXjU<j! ^ ^*laJ ^ dS' 


Gazcl gufti va durr fufti bea va khofli buk- 
han Hafiz 

Ke ber n-azmi to aflhaned fclek ikdi furiara. 


In this fpecimen of Perfian writing the learn- 
er will obferve a few combinations of letters, 
which he muft by no means forget; as J 1am- 
clif, compounded of J / and I <7, in the word 

w 

mofella: but the moft ufual combinations 
are formed with _ „ _ ^ which have the fin- 

c e e c 

gular property of caufing all the preceding let- 
ters to rife above the line, as nakchecr. 
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^^j^^nakhara,^^*^ tas-heeh. The letters 
that precede ^ m are allb fometimes raifed. 

The Arabick charaders, like thofe of the 


Europeans, are written in a variety of different 
hands; but the moft common of them are the 


Nifkhi, the Talik, or hangings 

and the Shekefleh, or broken. Our 

books are printed in the Nifkhi hand, and all 
Arabick manuferipts, as well as mort: Perfian 
and Turkifli hidories, are written in it; but the 
Perfians write their poetical works in the Ta- 
lik, which anfwers to the moft elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefteh, it is very 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters pt-rfedly, or even to infert the dia- 
critical points ; but this hand, however difficult 
and barbarous, muft be learned by all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 
manner. A fpecimen of thefe different forms 
of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 


OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will foon perceive with pleafurc 
a great refemblance between the Perfian and 
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Pnglilh languages, in the facility and fimplicity 
of their form and conftrudion : the former, as 
well as the latter, has no difference of termina- 
tion to mark the gender, either in fubftantives 
or adjedives ; all inanimate things are neuter, 
and animals of different fexes either have dit% 
ferent names, as pufer a boy^ keneez 

a girly or are diftinguifhed by the words ^ ner 
male, and 5OU made female \ as ^ fheeri 
ner a Hon, jOU fheeri made a lioncfs. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having s 
added to it, 3.S roafhuk a friend, ami- 

CUSy mafhuka a mijtrefs, arnica, as in 

this verfe : 




Flowers are in my bofom, wine in iny hand; 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 


But in general, when the Perfjans adopt an 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
make it neuter, and change the final 5 into 
thus AyXJ nimet a benefit is written and 

almoft all the Perfian nouns ending in which 
are very numerous, are borrowed from the 
Arabs, 
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OF CASES. 


The Pcrfian fubftantives, like ours, have but 
one variation of cafe, w'hich is formed by add- 
ing the fyllable \j to the nominative in both 
numbers; and anfwers often to the dative, but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other lan- 


guages; as, 

Nominative, pufer a child. 

Dative and Acc. puferra to a child 

or the child. 


When the accufative is ufed indefinitely, the 
fyllable \j is omitted, as jL/gulchiden 

to gather a flovoer, that is, any Jlower-, but when 
the noun is definite or limited, that IVllable is 
added to it, as gulra chid he gathered 

the flower, that is, the particular floiver. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubflantives of different meanings come toge- 
ther, a kefra or fljort e (^) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, the mujk of Tartary, 

which muft be read mufhke Khoten. The 
fame rule muff be obferved before a pronoun 
polTeffive; as pufere men my child: 

and before an adjedlive ; as e-TUab' 

fhemfhire tabnak a bright feymitar. If the firft 
word ends in ! or ^ the letter is affixed to 
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it; as Liib pafha a bajha, p^fhai 

Moufcl the hajha of Moufel. mivaha 

fruits^ mivahai fhirecn fweet 

fruits: if nouns ending in t come before other 
nouns or adjectives, the mark Hamza ^ is added 

to them, as chefhmei heyvan 

the fountain of life. 

The other cafes are exprefled for the moil 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be- 
fore the nominative, as 


Vocative, (^1 ai pufer O child. 

Ablative, az pufer from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe 
by adding I to the nominative, as fakia O 
cup-bearer y UiLi. thaha O king ; thus Sadi ufes 
XUj bulbula as the vocative of (J-^ bulbul a 
nightingale. 






Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpring; 
leave all unpleufant news to the owl. 


In fome old compofitions the particle ^ mcr 
is prefixed to the accufative cafe j as 
^ mer ora deedem I faiv him-, but this is either 
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obfoletc or inelegant, and is feldom ufed by the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has been ufed to the inflex- 
ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 
pleafed to fee an example of Perfian nouns, as 
they anfwer to the cafes in Latin : 

<Ju gul a rofcy rofa. 

Singular. 

Nom. <Jo « rofe^ rofa. 

Gen. iJo of a rofet rofle. 

Dat. I Xj to a rofe, rof*. 

Acc. lyj the rofe^ rofam. 

Voc. . . . 

Poet. .Xj 

Abl. from a rofe, rosa. 

Plural. 

\.^''rofes, rofac. 

of rofes, rofarum. 
rofes, rofis. 
the rofes, rofas. 

O rofes, 6 rofse. 
from rofes, rolls. 

(JeJb bulbul a nightingale. 

Singular. 

Nom. and Gen. a nightingale. 
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Dat. and Acc. /o a nightingale. 

Voc. C^l (Poet XJU) 0 nightingale, 

Abl. ^ nightingale. 


Plural. 

Nom. and Gen. nightingales. 

Dat. and Acc. to nightingales. 

Voc. ^ nightingales, 

Abl. nightingales. 


cX.«T” Afro etilj 

^ <3^ib loilata 

^ '.-Tbk (^L^ 


Boy, bring the wine, for the feafon of the rofe 
approaches j let us again break our vows of 
repentance in the niidft of the rofes. O 
Hafiz, thou defired, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the rofe : let tliy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
rofe-garden walks! 

I fhall in this manner quote a few Perlian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules in 
this grammar: fuch quotations will give fome 
variety to a fubjedl naturally barren and un- 
plcafantj will ferve as a fpecimen of the orien- 
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tal ftylej and will be more eafily retained in the 
memory than rules delivered in mere profe. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

Our article a is fupplied in Perfian by adding 
the letter to a noun, which retrains it to 
the lingular number; as guli a JhigU 

rofe, 

^ cU.> 

I cX< I 

One morning I went into tlie garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightingale flruck mv ear. 

Without this termination gul would 

fignify rofes or JJowers colleftively, as 

<Jv^== j 

Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around. 

When a noun ends in 5 the idea of unity is 

exprefled by the mark Hamza, as chefli- 

mei a Jingle fountain. 


OF NUMBERS. 

From the two examples in a preceding fedlion 
it appears that the Perflan plural is formed by 
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adding (^1 or to the fingular: but thefe ter- 
minations are not, as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary; on the contrary they are regulated 
with the utmoft precifion. The names of ani- 
mals form their plural in ^I, as 


gurk a wolf. 
eXUj pelenk a tyger. 

gurkan wolves. 
pelenkan tygers. 


but words which flgnify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the fylla- 
ble Ub| as 

Jb bal a wing. 

<J^Um fahil a Jhore. 
balha wings. 
fahilha Jhores. 


Both thefe plurals occur in the following ele- 
gant diftich. 


J-!l* 

be (Jbx <Ab‘l<3 bsr^ 


The night is dark; the fear of the waves opprcfs 
us, and the whirlpool is dreadful ! How fhould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the Ihores, 
know the mifery of our lituation ? 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to 
thefc rules; the names of animals fometimes 
make their plurals in as well as in as 
fhutiir a camels fhiitiirha and 

yJit fliiittiran camels \ and on the other fide the 

names of things fometimes have plurals in 
as leb a lip, (jLJ leban lips. 

Names of perfons ending in I or j form their 
plurals in as IJ!<A dana a learned man, 

danayan learned men-, and thofe that end 
in 5 are made plural by changing the lafi: letter 

into as peche an infant, 

pechcgan infants-, and fometimes by adding 
^jU""as a feparate fy liable; thus, AA>i^ ferilhtc 

an angel, ferifiitc gan angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in 5, the final 
letter is abforbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble as tuLk khanc a fioufc, khanha boufes. 

In fome modern Perfian books, as the Life of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 
or in uijlea.. if the fingular has a final 9. 

Singular. 

niiwazifli a favour. 
mXs kalat a cajlle. 

. Plural. 

nuwazilhat favours. 

kalajat cafles. 
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But th^fe muft be confidcred as barbarous, and 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined the empire of the Perfians, 
have begun to deftroy even the beautiful fim- 
plicity of their language. 

It muft not be omitted# that the Arabick 
fubftantives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
one formed according to the analogy of the 
Perfian nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians; as 4-^ aib a vice^ 
aibha and avaib vices ; kalah 

a cajile^ kalaha and kalaa ccijiles-j 

v.^ij nayib a viceroy, plur. navab, which 

our countrymen have miftaken for the fingular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob. 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impolTibility of learning the Perfian 
language accurately without a moderate know- 
ledge of the Arabick; and if the learner will 
follow my advice, he will perufe with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpenius * before he 
attempts to tranflate a Perfian manufeript. 

* There are two fine e.litlons of this grammar, the firft publifhed 
by the very h*arne(l Gviliu.s and the Iccond by the late xYlbert Schul- 
tensj both theic Oriciitahlis have add'd a rniniber of Arabick ode^ 
and elegies, which they have explained in cxceiU-nt notes : but thefe 
cduions are Icarce, and Mcninllii has ini'ertal in his grammar the 
lubtUnce of Erpenius, with many new remarks. 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Perfian adjedlives admit of no variation, 
but in the degrees of comparifon. The pofitive 
is made comparative by adding to it and fu- 
perlative by adding as 

khub Jair, khubter fairer, 

khubterin faireji. 

Our than after a comparative is exprefled by 
the prepofition J I az, as 


The brightnefs of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of day; the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 

^ fi c ( .J ^ jL* 

^ I ^ y <3 

The moon is bright, but thy face is brighter 
than it ; the cyprefs is graceful, but thy 
fliape is more graceful than the cyprefs. 


An adjeiftive is Ibmetimes ufed fubftantivcly, 
and forms its plural like a noun, as 

VOL. III. p 
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hhakiman the mfe\ if it be a compounded ad- 
jeftive, the fyllables and ij denoting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as fahibdil an ho- 

nejl man', oblique fahibdilra; plural 

fahibdilan, obliqpe fa- 

hibdilanra; as 


The damfels with faces like angels are dejected 
at the fight of that cheek ; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jefifamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thefe which fol- 
low; 


men /. 

Sing, men I. 

Plur. Lo ma ■we. 

Obi. merd me. 

f_;t« mara us. 


yi to Thou. 
Sing.^' to thou. 

Plur. Uji fliuma you or ye. 
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jf 

{hmmxit. yoUk 


Sll 


jf o m. 

Sing. jl o he^Jhiy or ih 
Plur. iflian they. 

Obi. IjjI 6ra him, her, or if. 

idianra them. 

TJie poets often ufe for (jUof, as 




Lsf 


I went, and bruifed their helmets ; I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 


After a prepofition j\ is often changed into 
(Sj OTj or (Sj' oe, as 


oLi. 

C C jil cXaw ^ cX>yM^^xJ 


“When the king of the world fhowed his face, 
the general kifled the ground* and advanced 
before him. Ferdufi. 


Sometimes after the prepofition uj in, the 
letter «A is inferted to prevent the hiatus, as 
yXi bedo for jU beo in it > tlie fame may be 
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obferved of bedan for bean in thatt 

bedeen for in this*. 

The pofTeflives are the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are diftinguiihed by being added to 
their fubflantives j as 

Sing. dili men my heart. 

i}iS dili to thy heart. 
or jl J<A dili o his or her heart. 

Plur. dilhai ma our hearts. 

dilhai ihuma_yi?«r hearts. 

Poet, 

dilhai iflian their hearts. 

Poet. (^Lig 

They arc often exprefled in the Angular num- 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, c:.» ct, and (Ju 

efli, and after an I or 5 by am, c:.;! at, and 
afli: but after nouns ending in I elif or^ 
vau the letter ya is inferred before the finals 
^ as 

dilem my heart. 

CX.’«A dilet thy heart. 

dilefh his or her heart.. 


* In the fame ;nanner and from the fame motive the old Romans 
added a d to many words followed by a vowel ; thus Horace^ if wc 
adopt the reading of Muretus, ufes tihid for t 'xbi^ 

Otnne crede diem iHbid iiluaifle fupremum. 
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J jatnci am my robe. 
A-obw jamei at thy robe. 


(jX/^ A^bk jamei afh h/s or her robe, 
muYm my hair. 


miiit thy hair. 
muiih his or her hair. 


In poetry, and fometimes in prole, the oblique 
cafes of the perfonal pronouns are alfo exprelTed 
by ^ and (>» as 


Jl j!<AaXj lOi^lcXsih 


Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders ! O 
heaven, preferve it from decay. 


Thefe oblique cafes arc joined to any word in 
the fentence which the poet finds convenient; 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun 
it is added to JljJ; fo in the following diftich, 
the dative of ^ thou, is plac('d after the 
conjundion ^ gher if. 


{^jX,c cXJUm a-^ 

Tinge the facred carpet with wine, if the maftcr 
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of the feaft orders thee', for he that trs^vels is 
not ignorant of the ways and manners of 
banquet- houfes, 

Oiir reciprocal pronouns oyon and felf arc 
exprelTed in Perlian by the following words, 
which are applicable to all perfons and fexesj as 

J* •* 4om. or ^ 
or 

prc^>, 

Obi. 

thus we may ufe 

C^yi>.(^myfelf. 
y tbyf’lj. 

his or herjelf. 

U ourfehes. 
iSjzL yourfelves. 

(jbikjl themfelves* . 


* I hfjrc ufe hU fdf and their /elves inflead of the corrupted 
words hmfylf and themfelves ; in which ufage I am juftified by the 
authority of Sidney, and of other writers in the reign of Elizabeth : 
felf Teems to ^ve been originally a noun, and was, perhaps, a fy- 
nonymous word for foul; according to Locke’s definition of it, 
Self \% that confeious thinking thing, which is fenfibleor confeious 

•* of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefs and mifery if Ibis 
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is alfo joined like the Latin ipfe to every 
perfon of a verb, as 


Singular. 
j»cX..*T C)yL. ipfe vent. 

<3^ ipfe venijii. 
ipfe venit. 


Plural, 

Cijsa^ ipfi venimus. 

«AjtX«T tVp. ipfi venijiis. 
tXjtX^T *3^ ipfi venerunt. 

The word feems to be redundant in the 

following beautiful lines of Sadi, 


C yf' t <3^2:^ jfi 


Port thou know what the early nightingale faid 
to me? “ What fort of man art thou, that 
“ canft be ignorant of love?” 


When <3^ is ufed as a pronoun pofliflive, it 
anfwcrs to the Greek <T(ptrcfOi, and fignifies my, 
thy, our, your, his or her, and their, according to 


obfervation be juft, the Arabs have rxa6tly the fame idiom, for their 
foul, anfwers precifdy to out/c/J, as ^ ^ ^wJu 
^ ** ^ threw lits/elf ’inio a river/* 
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the pfrfoB and number of the principal verb in 
tl)e fentence; as in this couplet of Habz, 

Jb 

iw 

I fee no man, either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I can fruft the fecret of 
my afflided heart. 

The demonftratiye pronouns arc the fol» 
Rowing : 

Sing. (^1 t/jis. 

Plur. (jUjI 
or 

Oblique cafes, ly^l 
lyUjI 
or 

fbat. 

Sing. t&at. 

Plur. (^UT tio/e, 

or i^fr 

Oblique cafes, I^T 

lyu I 

or 

When een is prefixed to a noun, fp as to 
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form one word, it is frequently changed into ^*1 
im, as iniflieb to-nigbti 

(JUel A^=3 

Heaven ! how great is my happinefs this night ! 
for this night my beloved is come unexpcd- 
edly ! 


andj^^l imruz to-day, 
cxsw— 


“ This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
“ feaft of fpring ; tliis day my heart obtains 
“ its defires, and fortune is favourable.” 


The words and qTJI prefixed to pronouns 
perfonal, change them into pojfejjives, and are 
read with a ihort vowel, ani to or e% ani to, i. e. 

th 'me, as 


X*^T3 oLo 

O my moon of Canaan (O Jofeph) the throne 
of Egypt is thine. 


The relatives and interrogatives arc fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns &B=i kc and che, 
of which the former ufually relates to perfons. 
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and the latter to things: in the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final b abforbed before 
the lyllable as 

Nom. who. 

which. 

Obi. '^hom. 

which. 

and are interrogatives, and are very 
often joined to the verb Ouwl, as who 

is if? what is it? 

## Y 

U/ 

Ul 

aJIO^ssj ^ A^zs ( 

Ouw-AiSlS? 

O heaven ! whofc precious pearl, and whofe 
incftimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like the moon, and a forehead like 
Venus ? 

^ftX/^kudam is alfo an interrogative pronoun, as 

Jbjai j j 

,/Y^ ^ 


We are fond of wine, wanton, dilTolute, and 
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virith rolling eyes } but who is there in this 
city that has not the fame vices? 


Our foever is exprefled in Perfian by ^ or 
prefixed to the relatives, as 

and whofoever, 

and a:^!^ wbatfoever. 


OF VERBS. 

The Perfians have aftive and neuter verbs 
like other nations j but many of their verbs 
have both an a£live and neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the conftrudion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfe ; the imperative, 
the aorill, and the preterite ; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles 
and or of auxiliary verbs or 

(^<3^ to be, and to be willing. The 

paflivc voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubftantive to the participle pre- 

terite of the a£tive ; o it was read. 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries mull: be here 
exhibited, and mull be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufeful in forming the compound 
tenfes of the a^Sivc verbs. 

to be. 
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The prefent tenfe of this verb is irregular, 
but very eafy, and mu ft be carefully remem- 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
perfbns in all tenfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. I am. 

(^1 thou art. 
he is. 


Plur. 


^1 xve are. 
cXj! ye are. 
eXj! they are. 


This tenfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jedlives often coalefces with them, and lofes 
the initial I elifj as with pronouns, 

Sing. ego fum. 

"• 

tile ejl. 

Plur. nos fumiis. 

tXj.Ujii VOS ejlis. 

illi Junt. 

With adjetflives, 

I am glad, 
thou art glad, 
he is glad. 
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we are glad. 

you are glad. 

OJOLm they are glad. 

The negatives are formed by prefixing aJ or 
(jf as aJ I am nott See. but aJ is com- 
monly written there is noty as 

aXjI 1 

The path of love is a path to which there is 
no end, in which there is no remedy for 
lovers, but to give up their fouls.” Hafiz, 

Second Prefent from the defeftive ^^JC***^ to Bi, 
Sing. / am. 

thou art. 
he is. 

Plur. wc are. 

OyyiwjJ^ you are. 

they are. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was. 

thou wajl. 
he was. 
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Plur. were, 

cXjc^ you were. 
cXjt^ they were. 

Preterite Imperfcdt. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J cO^ I have been. 

' ^ 

C^l sOv^j or zCijj thou hajl been. 
OvMjf he has been. 

Plur. we have been. 

cXjI you have been. 
cXJl tsi^yj they have been. 

Preterpluperfedt. 

Sing. ^ been. 

5*3^ thou hadst been. 
cXiii he had been. 

Plur. sci^. we had been. 

tXjcXjii 8<J^ you had been. 

OdOJii they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. ^ 

Cijj thou wilt be. 

Csjyj Os^l^jia. he will be. 
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Plur. we wiU be, 

(3^ oJ^\y:b^ you will be, 
«3^ they wUl be. 


Plur. 


Imperative. 

Sing. Qilj or^t be thou. 

or «3U let him he. 
Plur. let us be. 

iXfJiXj be ye 

OJomIj let them be. 

♦ 

Subjundtive or Aorift. 
^g. or ^ be. 

or thou becst. 

cXmLj or ^y. he be. 

or we be. 

or cX^ you be. 
or tX^ they be. 

Potential. 

Sing. I would be. 

.. ^ 

c C *^y thou wouldst be. 

he would be. 

Plur. ^^ ^,^<3^ we would be. 

you would be. 

C <<-X><3^ they would be. 

Future Subjundlive. 
Sing. I Jhall have been. 







vCijj thou Jhalt hmt been. 

OJiXi he jhall have been. 

Plur. 8c^ nae Jhall have been. 

you Jhall have been. 
O^JiXj they Jhall have been. 

Infinitive. 

* 

Prefent, by contradlion to bee 

Preterite, to have been. 

Participles. 

LiiLj being. heen. 


'O 


cXm to be. 


uied in forming the Palfive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing. I arn. 

(.S^ ^hou art. 


Plur. we are. 

^ you CIV da • 

c_5*® 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was. 

thou wast. 
(Joi. be was. 

Plur. we were. 

cXjtXi you were. 
tXiiXi; they were^ 
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Preterite Imperfed:. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. gLXiii I have been. 

C^l 5 cX>ii or gtX*i ihoU hast be^ 
Ov*i( gtXii be has ieen. 

Plur. ■^OJu we have been. 

<AjI gcXij you have been. 

Jul gt-Xii they have been. 

Pre terpl uperfeft. 

Sing. gcX/M I had been. 

gtXii. thou hadst beem 
Cijj gOwi. he had been. 

Plur. 8*-^ had been. 

cXj<A^ gtXi you had been. 
tXJc^ 8<-^ they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. tXi ^ 

(.yji* thou wilt be, 

OJu he will be. 

Plur. tX* ^*^1^ we will be. 

OJit O.^\y^you will be. 
cX.il cXX^I^=Si. they will be. 

Imperative. 

Sing. ^ be thou. 

Csjii* let him be. 
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Plur. 


let ut be. 


be ye. 

let them be. 

Subjiinftive, or Aorift. 

Sing. I be. 

thou beest. 
he be. 

Plur. ’wt be. 

you be. 
they be. 

Infinitive. 

to be. 

Participles. 

gcXiM having been. 




being. 

or to be •willing. 

Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 
Sing. •will. 

thou •wilt. 

O^l^rk. he •will. 

Plur. ive •will. 

you •will, 
they •will. 

The other tenfes are formed like thofe of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 

It will here be ufeful to exhibit an analylis of 
all the tenfes of a Pcrfian verb, and to fhow in 
what manner they arc deduced from the infini- 
tive, which is properly confidered by the orien- 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, therefore, 
is called in Arabic mafdar or the fource. 

All regular infinitives end in (^Oa, as 
to arrive^ to grieve^ to fear. 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
byrejedling from the infinitive, he ar-- 

rived, <-X>JU he grieved, he feared. 


cX;y*^» ojjfj tj 


I faid, is the zephyr breathing from the gar- 
den? or is a caravan of mufic coming from 
Khoten? 


The letter prefixed to this tenfe is often 
redundant, as 
mantle, and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the imperfed; 
tenfe by prefixing the particles or 
as tX^ or he was arriving. 

In the third perfons the impl^fed tenfe is 
< 2^2 


u-o .j « 




he took the 
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fometimes exprelTed by adding to the pre- 
terite, as he was grieving, 

they were grieving •, this form is very common 
in profe, as 


oWJ Jl 


“ They were immerfcd in plcafurc and delight, 
** and were conftantly liftening to the me- 
“ lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 

The fame letter ^ added to the firft and 
third perfons of the paft tenfe forms the poten- 
tial mood, as I might, could, jljould, 

or would grieve, we might, &c. 

grieve] fo Ferduli in a love-fong. 


o’v*' ’ ^ ^ 


“ If I could lleep one night on thy bofom, I 
«* Ihould feem to touch the fky with my ex- 
** alted head.” 


and Hafiz, 

AsU tX^ a£= 5 sjla 

(S^y. 
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** Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
“ hundred mulk-bags of China, would be 
fweet indeed if their fcent proceeded front 
** fweetnefs of temper.” 


The participle preterite is formed from the 
infinitive by changing q into g, as ar- 

rivt'Ci., fprinkled-y from which participle 

and the auxiliary verbs and are 

made feveral compound tenles, and the paffive 
voice; as gtX^Lj / have fprmkled, 

I had Jprtnkled, 6cX>yijLj I Jhall 

have fprinkled, jscX^b I ivas fprinkled. 


^<3 


J<a ^ 


We have given up all our fouls to thofe two 
inchanting narciffus’s (eyes), we have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(locks of hair). 

The Pcrlians arc very fond of the participle 
preterite; and it is very often ufed by their 
elegant writers to connedl the members of a 
fi'ntcnce, and to fufpend the fenfe till the clofe 
of a long period: in poetry it Ibmetimes is ufed 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as in 
I this fine couplet : * 
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oL« 

oCiJ ujlXs I o\^ 



“ The brightnefs of the cup and the goblet ob-. 
“ feures the light of the moon; the cheeks 
of the young cup-bearers fteal the fplen- 
“ dour of the fun.” 


In the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word oc3j for 
he Jlruck. 

In compofition the infinitive is contradled by 
rejedling as eXih I will he', fo Hafiz, 

Ovij 

The breath of the weftern gale will foon Ihcd 
mulk around ; the old world will again be 
young. 

This fiiort infinitive is likewife ufed after im- 
perfonal verbs, as is pojjible to do-, 

<3 ^ <-V.W necejj'ary to do ; thus Hafiz, the 

Anacreon of Perfia, 

iyj \^ a.^—1 

** It is impoffible to attain the jewel of thy 
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“ wilhes by thy own endeavours i it is a vain 
** imagination to think that it will come to 
thee without afliftauce.” 


and the poet quoted in the hiftory of Cazvini, 

“ The life of man is a journal, in which he 
“ muft write only good adlions.” ■ 


The imperative is regularly formed by throw- 
ing away the termination q(_Xj from the infinitive, 
as arrive thou, from to arrive: the 

letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
fay thou ; fear thou ; fo Ferdufi in 

his noble fatire againft a king who had flighted 
him; 


oLiv Ul 

ft? 

O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou feareft not me, at leafl: fear God! why 
haft thou inflamed my wrathful temper? doft 
thou not dread my blood- dropping fword? 
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It muft be here obferved, that the negatives 
aJ and j arc changed in the imperative into 
and as tiot ^ 

I have felt the pain of love ; ajk not of whom ; 
“ I have tailed the poifon of abfence j aJk 
not from whom.” 

Before verbs beginning with 1 elif the letters 
j ^ and j are changed into and 

as before _JT are ufed ^1^ bring thou, do 
not bring', 

“ Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 

a^s? 

A^b b « _^<3 

c Cyf(yy^ y 


Say, bring no tapers into our aflembly, for 
“ this night the moon of my beloved’s cheek 
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** is at its full* in our banquet; 

“ perfume in our apartment, for to our min 
“ the fragrance that conftantly proceeds from 
“ thy locks is fufficiently pleafing.” 

The contracted participle ufcd in compound 
epithets is exactly the fame with the impera- 
tive, as excite thou, mirth- 

exciting-, j ^j, \ injlame thou, 'world- 

inJJaming, Getiafrofe, the name of a fairy in the 
Perfian tales tranflated by Colonel Dow. ». 

The participles of the prefen t tenfe are form- 
ed by adding I or olXJ to the imperative, 
as Lw; and arriving-, which laft 

participle is often ufed for a noun of action, as 
ocA^ilj a player. 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con- 
jundlive tenfe or aorift by adding to it the ufuai 
pcrfonal termination, as from ^ I come thou, 
^ I I may or voilt come. 

eXj I yi t—cUii | y:^ 

When the fun of the wine (hall rife from the 
“ call: of the cup, a thoufand tulips will 
“ fpring from the garden of the cup-bearer*$ 

‘‘ cheek,” 

By this affc^ed, yet lively allegory, thf poet 


# g 
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only means that “ the cup-ljearer will blolh 
* when he lhall prefent the wine to the guefts.” 

For the moft part this fprm of the Perfian 
verb, which the grammarians properly call the 
aorift, or indefinite tenfe, anfwers to the poten- 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjundions as in Latin and Englilh: this 
will be feen more clearly in the following ex- 
ample taken from the life of Nader Shah; 


j ' — ^ oL?^ 3 
e/-^=V^ J 

c3^i^ CXi^l AjLy 

^ 

^LyJU Oo|^ y cXxfrz? 

Ll^lcXC 


It is evident to the diicerning and intelligent 
** part of mankind, that, whenever the alfairs 
of the world are thrown into confufion, and 
•« fortune favours the defires of the unjuft, 
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the great Difpofer of events, in the efTu- 
fion of his endlefs mercy, felefts fome for- 
“ tunate hero, whom he fupports with his 
** eternal favour: and whom he commands 
“ to heal with the balm of benevolence the 
“ wounds of the afflided, and to fweeten 
“ the bitter draught of their misfortune 
** with the honey of juftice.” 


in which period the words kerded, 

cXa^ kuned, perdazed, and 

sazed, are the aorifts of kerdidcn, 

kerden, perdakhten, and 

fakhtcn, governed by the conjunction 
— I that. 

The prefent tenfe is formed by prefixing 
pr (__5y^ to the aorift, as I know, 

tbou knoivejl, he knowetb: 

^ I <AIj (^1 


O gentle gale, pafs by the place which thou 
knowejly and difclofe the fecrcts of ray heart 
which thou knoweji. 
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With that fweet hue which thou bearefi on the 
rofe of thy cheek, thou drawejl a line over 
the face of the garden-rofe. 

The particles and arc fometimes 

joined to the verb, and fometimes feparated 
from it, according to the pleafure of the writer, 
as 




Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
canft clofe thine eye, the autumn is approach- 
ing^ and the frelh feafon is pajjing away. 


The letter j prefixed to the aorift reftrains it 
to the future tenfe, as h arrive^ thus 

Nakfhebi in his work called a^IJ or 

T^be Tales of a Parrot, Night 35, 


\jj » 


cXmj 


y 


■j 


Iaj 




cXa^zd 


CX>M yJ <3 








OvjoIc 


O Naklhebi, a man who defires to enjoy his 
beloved muft be adlivc and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his affairs, will at laft 
attain the object of his wiflies. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Per- 
fian verb, it will be neceflary to add a table of 
the moods and tenfes as they anfwer to thofe of 
European languages. 


Verb Adlive, y porsiden to ajk* 

Indicative Mood, Prefcnt Tenfe. 
Sing. ^ I tipt» 

^ ^ ,^ .0 thou ojhcjl^ 

^ he njks, 

Plur# 

y you ajk. 

they ujli. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. y I ajlied. 

y_ thou aJIiedjL 
he ajked. 

Plur. iioe ajked. 

cX>tX >^ y you a pied. 
tXj<A ^ y they ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. stX;^*^ I have ajked. 

^tXAJsN/j ajked. 

or 

ajked. 

or cXaom >j 
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Plur. ive have asked* 

tXjl have asked. 

cXJf »<Jv^ they have asked. 

Preterite Imperfe6t. 

Sing. ^ asking. 

^ asking. 

<_X >^ ^ 

Plur. 'we were asking. 

cXj<_X>yj^ ^ wre asking. 

<JJcXy*^_ S-S^ asking. 

Pre terpi uperfedt. 

Sing. asked. 

C^Cs^ 5 tXy*yj thou hadst asked, 
he had asked. 

Plur. stXyw^, we had asked. 

tXjv3^ you had asked. 

cXJ«3^ they had asked. 

Firfl: Future. 

Sing, ^ Jha/I ask. 

thou JJ.'alt ask. 
cXisw^j he fijall ask, 

Plur. we Jhall ask. 

you Jhall ask. 
they Jhall ask. 
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Second Future. 

Sing. I-motU ask- 

thou wilt ask. 

cX-w^ he will ask. 

Plur. we will ask. 

you will ask. 
they will ask. 

Imperative. 

Sing, or ask thou, 

let him ask. 

Plur. let us ask. 

CK^y ask you. 

O^j^y let them ask. 

Conjuneflive, or Aori/l. 
Sing. I f^e^y eisk. 

j ^ jj thou may St ask. 


<>.n-y he may ask. 

Plur. 

you may ask. 

0^i.**>y they may ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. I might f &c. ask, 

t^ CO<^y thou mightst ask. 
L^^Qj^y he might ask. 
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Plur. flight y &c. ask. 

/OK mig/it ask. 
tkey might ask. 

Compound Future. 

Sing. oCKf^jS I Jhall have asked. 

otXyj^j thou Jhalt have asked^ 
Owjb oiAxw^ he jhall have asked. 
Plur. we Jhall have asked. 

cX^U ocX-y*j^ you Jhall have askea 
OJ^tj otXy.*^ they JJsall have askt 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, to ask, contracted cX^ 

Preterite, aO^f^y to have asked. 

Participle, 

Prefent, and asking. 

Preterite, aO^f^y asked or having asked, 

Paflive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing, oiXf^y I am asked. 

otX^ ^ thou art askea 
Ciy* ke is asked.] 

Plur. ^y* asked. 

y°^ asked. 
uXj^ , oc\a>m .j they are askea 
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Preterite* 

Sing. oO ^ neas asked. 

thou wast asked. 

OJ*i he was asked. 

Plur. ^cXii ocXa*<^, we were asked. 
cXjJw. cnXf^y^ you were asked. 

OJcX^ otXy*^ they were asked. 
Preterpluperfedi. 

Sing, ocXjii I had been asked. 

ocXiij thou hadst been asked. 

ocXm he had been asked. 

Plur., ocXii we had been asked. 

ocXii. ocXjy*^. you had been asked. 
OoCsjj (nyA, they had been asked. 

Aorift. 

Sing. otXiyi^_ I may be asked. 

thou mayst be asked. 
<3^ he may be asked. 

Plur. o0^^j> we may be asked. 

oeXy*^ you may be asked. 

<JJ^ oOkXwyj they may be asked. 
Second Future. 

Sing. tXi OfcX ^ I Jhall be asked. 

c.Xm cuy^y^ thou JJsalt be asked. 

&X& OiXf^y be Jhall be asked. 
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Plur. OJu we psall be asked. 

OJii oO^j} you Jhall be asked. 

0(Joy<^ they Jhall be asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, (^cXii ^ to be asked. 

Preterite, oO^ otXxj^ to have been asked. 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing aJ or 
J to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 

Sing. ^‘I<A I do not know, nefeio. 

ihou doji not knozv, nefeis. 
know, nefeit. 

Plur. do not know, nefeimus. 

cX^'ltA do not know, nefeitis. 

tXLiIvi ibey do not know, nefeiunt. 

I know not why the damfcls, tall as cyprefles, 
with black eyes, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love. HaJ'z. 

OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities: the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modern Perfian, 
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was aociend]? fwnfed from the infinitive by re* 
jesting the tenniiiation eeden; for origi- 
nail^ ali infinitives ended in den, till the 
Arabs introduced their harih confonants before 
that lyllable,. which obliged the Perlians, who 
always affi5<fted a fn^ectnefs of pronunciation, to 
change the old termination of fome verbs into 
ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfolete: yet they fl-ill retain the 
ancient imperatives and the aorifts which are 
formed from them. This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpafies in fimplicity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialers ; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderablc part of 
the old Perfian language or Pehlevian 
which has the fame relation to the modern 
or Perfick, as the Icelandick has to the 
Danifli, and the Saxon to the Englifli; and 
which was, perhaps, fpoken in the age of Xe- 
nophon. This is the language in which the 
works of Zeratufht or Zoroafter are preferved, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpai 
were firft tranflated from the Indian: but as we 
rejedked the Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro- 

R 2 
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man j fo the Perfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adc^ted the chara^ers in 
which the Alcoran was written, and ihcorpo> 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

The Perfian verbs that form their impera> 
tives, and confcquently their aorifts, from ob- 
folete infinitives, may be difrributed into the 
following dalles: the old infinitives may be 
found by adding (jcXj ceden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. 


J. 

Irregulars that form their imperatives by re- 
jeding or 


Infill. 

to draw a Jabre 
to fow together 
rebuke 
to embrace 
to cut 

to Speak idly 
^jcXJUoI to Sprinkle 


to preSs 


\to throw 

or > 

dtmn. 


Imper. 

J;' 

jliT 


_,Uol 

^1 


Aorift. 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to Jill 


^ai£=jT 

and_/r 


ij to tinge, to weave 

'w»(j 

♦ 


to bear 



O^jy- 



to wither 



to be 


r-^ 

to read 

ol^ 


to eat 



to drive 

ob 

^b 

to buz 

(j^j 

^■j 





and^l^ 

And 

to Jhave 

«• 


^JOJU» to comb 

oU, 

ry^ 

to cleave 


jji!k hunt. 


to number 

^Uji» 


to hear 



(jO^Lc to Jlumber 



to freeze 


ry^ 


and 
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Iniin. 

Impcr. 

^for ^ > to throw 
tjOJUolS 


to perform 


^MiS' to ftrow 

jLdJ 

to IctU 


to fcatter 


J to move 


^jOJUb to remain 

(jU 

(jtXjL**j to fix 


and '■ ^ to lay down 
(j^ ) 




11 . 


Irregulars that change j into (^1 

to. try (^^ 3 ^ 

rr to 


^r \to inchaje ^^l^lor(^l^ ^Ijilor^l^ 


^^l^Ji'T to defile 




r'- 




The participle of this verb, ufed in com- 
pound adjeftives, is T, as Cij}X vij=^ 
fleepy, drowned in Jleep. 


(jcijOol to befmear 
tojirain 
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Iniin. 

Inipcr. 

Aorift. 

to meafure 

C^Uaj 


j to potijh 

ci'^J 


to praife 


\ 

to Jlroke 

(^L. 

\ 

^Um 

command 

C^UJ 

r^4/ 

^0 Jkow 



and > open 




in. 


Irregulars that change 

^ into or . 

] to dijlurb 



to injlame 

V^’ 


(jsXsb^tA to underjtand 



(■jji)u*i to bore 



This imperative is very anomalous. 

^2^.AjUoi;J to haften 

»— >Uii( 

plUCS, 

to blojfom 


^»AA^I3 mI 4 

{^jXkjy to deceive 



to fmite 


(iJ^ 

to lie hid 


I have never met with this ftrange imperative. 

to find 
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Iii£n. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to go 

JJ 

r-^ 

to dig 

j\^ 

rJ^ 

to fay 



and 

(Sj^ 




IV. 

Irregulars that change ^ 

into J, 

ox Ju 

to exalt 


r-'!/' 

to inflame 


r-y/ 

to learn 

J^T 

rVr 

to mix 



to throw 

^lou! 


t^fKL.yyj\ to gain 

JjOJi 


to excite 



to hang 


rjy^ 

to play 


(P. 

to flnijh 



j> to beware 


P^J 

to boil 


rJ^- 

toflft 

fld 

r>« 

to take captive 

Jn:i. 

P^r 

to twifl 

P 

^JU 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to colleSl 

'^y 

i^y 

to pour 

JrlJ 

p^j 

to prepare 

JLm 

J.JU 

to prick 

dyr** 


to burn 


fb^ 

to melt 



i^ycsd.J^ tope 

>/ 

ri/ 

to Joothe 

J!r 

rJV' 

to underjland 



to fell 

(yjf 

rjj 


V. 

Irregulars that change ^ into j 
to Jill 


to think 
to Jwallow 
to raife 

^jXilcXAj to fuppofe 
to have 

or 

to loofe, difmifs 


jl^\ ^UjI 
jUjI 

fJi/ 

jlojj 

jici 

joJ^ 

l*;U^ 


\xr^ 


■ to leave, pafs 
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VI. 


Irregulars that rejed ^ 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to plant 



to adorn 

isbr 


to be necejfary 

(S^ 

fU. 

to accept 



to deck 



to Jeek 



to know 



to grow 



to live 



to wajh 

(sy^ 


to weep 



^jJChwJLe to refemble 


^Lp 

to view 



VII. 

Irregulars in 



(jcXj^T^ to create 


^/r 

to gather 



to fee 



6t choofe 
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vin. 


Irregulars in ^ 
Infin. 


to accept 
to take 


that rejeft 


Imper. 



Aorift. 




IX. 


Irregulars that change y*, into z 


leap 



to be delivered 



to be willing 



to lejfen 



X. 

Irregulars that change 

(j" o 

or 03 

to ajcend 



to bind 

OJ<j 

^03j 

to join 



to break 



to caufe to fit down 

(^UJ 


to Jit down 


• A • 


XI. 

Irregulars that add 
Qtil; to be born (S]) 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift* 

[jCki/'to carefj 



open 




XII. 

Irregulars that rejefl; 


to fall 

Oof 

f' 

to jland 



^ to fend 

0\>^ 

r^/ 

to place 


f** 


XIII. 



Irregulars not reducible to any clafs. 


^OUT /o prepare 

;ur 

,;UT 

to come 



/o 

(>*W 


to rife 



to give 

bO 


to firike 

oJ 

• . 

^cXXkM ") 

'^d } to take 



to mix 



^0 do 

{j^ 


to brtaU 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to rot 

•yjS' 


to die 



^ and” C to write 




Example of an irregular verb. 

yaften to fnd, Contraded infinitive Cob 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing, ^b I find. 

j^b thou findejl. 

Oob he finds. 

Plur. ^b we find. 

cX^b you find. 

fcVjob they find. 


Preterite. 


Sing, ^hob I found. 

^^^^b thou foundest. 


Cibb he found. 
Plur. ^b we found, 

cX^b you found. 
tXiob they found. 


Future, or Aorift. 
Sing, ^b / Jhall or may find. 
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tbm Jhalt or mayst find, 
iJyb be JbaU or may find, 

Plur. we fiiall or may find. 

cX^b you Jhall or may find. 
cXJub Jhall or may find. 

Imperative. 

or K^\^find thou. find you. 

Participles. 

Prefent, Ub or <^\j finding. 

Preterite, Aiisb having found. 

AJ JT 

^Lo (JtX tXiiib 

It is better for me not to turn my face from 
patience; it may happen that I may find 
what m.y heart defires. 


The contraded participles, as it has been be- 
fore obferved, are of great ufe in the compofi- 
tion of words; as oyijX mirth-exciting, 

from <dJus:- which in Arabick fignifies mirth. 


and the participle of to excite: but 

of thefe elegant compounds I fliall fpeak at 
large in the next fedion. 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 


ANl> 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


One of the chief beauties of the Perfian lan- 
guage is the frequent ufe of compound adjec- 
tives ; in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpaflcs not only the German and Englifli, but 
even the Greek. Theft: compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafure 
and tafte of the writer; they are formed cither 
by a noun and the contraftcd participle, as 
or heart-alluring^ or by pre- 

fixing an adjedive to a noun, as 
(weet-fmelling i or, laftly, by placing one fub- 
ftantive before another, zsj\J\»Xf'rofe-c/ieeked. 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 
wifties to read the Perfian books with fatisfaction, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I (hall fubjoin a lift of the moft 
elegant compounds that I can recoiled ; but I 
muft exprefs moft of them in Englifti by cir- 
cumlocutions ; for though we have fome com- 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry. 
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yet in general the genius of our language feeras 
averfe to them. Thus ^ 

fawTiy and an eye, a Perfian epithet, which 

anfwers to the Greek feems very harfli 

in Englifh, if we traiiflate it fawn-eyed ; Lady 
Wortley Montague’s tranflation * stag-eyed is 
not much better, and conveys a differetit idea 
from what the eaftern poets mean to exprefs by 
this epithet. 


Adjedtives compounded of nouns and participles. 
<_M^gul efflian Jheddingfiowers. 
durr eflhan fprinkling pearls. 

cilh^nfcattering gems. 

(jUiil teeg eflhan brandtjking a feymitar. 

khon effhan dropping blood. 

Jo dil azar aJiiSling the heart. 

^!;T jan azar wounding the foul. 

ujlj’ tab efken darting flames. 

^jJol beckh efken tearing up roots. 
(wLamj feng efken casting stones. 

:6h efken throwing down mountains, 
O merd efken overthrowing heroes. 

amber agheen full of ambergris. 


• See her Letters from Conftintinople. 
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furur agh^en full of pleafures. 
murad aver fulfilling our defires. 
-ij' (Jg dil aver stealing hearts. 
l^Tol^jehan arSl 
&|^( Jlx alem ara y ^ 

[JT mejlis ara gracing the banquet. 

Ijl dil ara rejoicing the heart. 

Jii dil aram giving rest to the heart. 
C^jKs neberd azrna experienced in battle. 
ruh asa appeafmg the fpir it. 

LiT jan asa giving rest to the foul. 

khon alud f pr inkle d with blood. 
gubar alud covered with dust. 
khata alud stained with crimes. 

1^1 I'uh efza refrejhing the fpirit. 

tjil bihjet efza increajing chearfulnefs. 

Ihehr afhob disturbing the city-, 

elegantly applied to beauty, to which likewifc 
the poets give the following epithet, 

jjj ruz efzun increafing daily. 

Jl^l ^ {er efraz raifing his head. 
j\y\ gerden efraz exalting his neck. 

alem efrua 


^l^jehancfruz^ 


VOt. III. 
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giti efruz tnfiaming the univerfe. 
Jj^! m3.rikeh efruz kindling the fight. 

^5^1 i^fiiKM^ho^Si^itnzinfiamingthe garden: 

a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 
jy^ (jiJlO danifh amuz skilled in fcience, 
kar amuz expert in affairs. 
muzhdeh amecs mixed with joyful 
tidings. 

This participle j-yH" is ufed in a great variety 
of compounds. 


rahet ameez giving rest. 

^X >*4 fitem ameez full of threats. 

Ihehd ameez mixed with honey. 
reng ameez mixed with colours^ 
that is, deceitful. 

JfOJi ffi pertu endaz darting rays. 

JltXil dehfliet cnAkz striking with fear. 

JItXJl (jVajI atelh endaz casting out fire. 

J*Aj! yj teer endaz Jhooting arro^vs. 

JjOjJ zulmct enduz gathering dark- 

nefs^ an epithet of the night, 

'^ys. ibret enduz attraSling wonder. 
ui^UaJ! iltifjlt engeez exciting refpe£l.. 

khuius engeez promoting fin- 

cerity. 
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fitne engeez raifing a tumult, 

khejiet engeez caujing blujhes 

to rife. 

khefekan engeez making the 
heart beat. 

irflbad producing fafety. 

merdum obar devouring men. 
jan afereen that created the foul. 
^ dil ber a ravijher of hearts. 

sayeh pcrver bred in the fhade., 

an epithet for an ignorant young man who has 
not feen the world. 

ulema perver cherijloing learned men. 
.J ff ClH perver nourijhing the body. 

iihk baz fporting with love. 
puzifli pezeer accepting an excufe. 
Jl«i^ Aj\fi turaneh perdaz compofng tunes, a 
mulician. 

fekhun perdaz compofmgfentences, 
an orator. 

OJo <JJu nekil bend compiling narratives, an 
hiftorian. 

OJlj jcXc adu bend that enjlaves his enemies. 
Aaa 3 fitne beez fpreading fedition. 
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Jas. atar hc6z Jhedding perfume, 

nadereh peera collediing memorable 


events. 


afoman peyvend reaching the 

sky, 

alem tab inflaming the worlds an 
epithet of the fun. 

jCi deuletjm vaijhing profperity, 
cheen gathering rofes. 
fhukufeh cheen cropping flowers. 
(j*^*** fekhun cheen colleBing words, 
an informer. 


feher kheez riflng in the morning, 
{^ysd** khoih khan fweetly flnging. 
^IcXJly^ j chandSr poflejjing the world, 

aZXJ nukteh ddn skilful in fubtleties. 
gO ^ khurdeh been feeing minute objeSls. 
fekhun ran lengthening his dif- 

courfe. 

^I^U^'kamran gaining his dejires. 
jj j khun reez Jhedding blood. 

flicker reez dropping fugar. 

^ (f^ gohcr reez flattering jewels, 
yj allik reez Jhedding tears. 
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ghemzeda difperjing care. 
o»yUs> zulmet zcdd difpelling darknefs. 
rahz-rn infejling the way, a robber. 
jLw fihr saz preparing inchantments. 

diiliran ravijhing liearts.4 
dilsuz injia-’ning the heart. 

jan fliikclr a hunter of fouls. 
VwjIjC^ umr (hikaf dejiroying life. 

fef fliiken breaking the ranks. 
cnjum fhumar equal to the Jiars in 
number. 

jyf ' kar fliinas skilful in bujinefs. 

flicker imisih felling fugar. 

<3^ khod furufh boojling of himfelf. 
Jd\j nazer ferecb deceiving the beholder. 
\\c ^ jigcf gudaz melting the heart. 

JIcX^= fumma gudaz difpelling a calamity. 

byi? zeya kuftcr light. 

^ alem gcer fubduing the world. 

dilkufha rejoicing the heart. 

1 3. jijh.e^ kifhver kufhA conquering pro- 
vinces. 

aurung nifhcen fitting on a 

throne. 
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viraneh nifhecn inhabiting a 

defert. 

rehnum^ Jbowing the way. 
j\^ ghereeb nuv^z kind to strangers, 

j^y lajjs berbut nuvdz tuning a harp. 
ujLy«U k^lm ykh that finds what he defires. 


II. 

Words compounded of adjeflivcs and nouns, 

yj khob ruyi with a beautiful face, 

<Sy^ pakeezeh khui having pure 

intentions. 


khofli khui of a fiweet difpofition. 
^j-clcX£=>L» pakdamen with unblemifhed virtue. 
j\ JT khob av^iz with a pleafing voice. 


khob rayhe with a pleafant fcent. 
khofli clhtin with fweet notes-. 


an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
diftich, 


2tOj^ 


The brightnefs of youth again returns to the 
bowers ; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 
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khofh reMr walking gracefully, 
fhireenkdr with gentle manner}, 
fhireen dihen with a fweet mouth, 
ol^ ilah cheihm black-eyed. 

The compounds of this form are very numerous, 
and may be invented at pleafure. 


III. 

Adjeftives compounded of two nouns. 
Each of thefe epithets is a fhort iimiJe. 

7 the face of an 
peyker) angel, 

iSy, rukhsAr with the cheeks of 
an angel. 

o^kf ' Gemfhid kul^h with the diadem 
of Gemjhia, 

Dara hifhmet with the troops of 

Darius, 

sSk with legs like fiver, 
Iheker leb with lips of fugar, 
r;g^ tuti guftfir talking like a parrot. 

ics^ guncheh leb with lips like rofe-buds, 
tSyt OV** buy* "'t^tth the Jbent of jef 'a- 

mine. 

yi femen bcr wrf^ abofomlikejcjfamine. 
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gulrokh ‘with cheeks like rofes. 
(J^jj^li^gulruyi W/i5 tf rofy face. 

mufhk buyi with the /cent of mujk. 
u-J yakut leb with lips like rubies. 



When we confider the vaft number of epi- 
thets that may be compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often ufed 
for fubftantives without a noun being exprefled, 
we muft allow that the Perfian language is the 
richell in the world. Thefe compounds are 
thought fo beautiful by the Perfian poets, that 
they fometimes fill a dlftich with them, as 


^ Cf^_) oL.e 


A damfel with a face like the moon, fcented 
like mulk, a ravilher of hearts, delighting 
the foul, feducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 


The particle ^ hem together, prefixed to 

nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
implying and intimacy, as 

hem41hiyan of the fame neji. 
hem^heng of the fame inclination. 
hembezm of the fame banquet. 
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hempifter J/i/ig on the fame pillow. 

hemkh^beh Jleeping together. 

^<5^ hemdem breathing together^ that 
very intimately connected. 

The particles U not, ^ little^ and with- 

out y are placed before nouns to denote privation, 
as (Jcyel Lj na umeed hopelefsyf^KjJii U na (hin^s 
ignoranty djiifiu Li na Ihulcufteh a rofe not yet 
blown } kembeha of little valuey Juic ^ 

kem akil with little fenfe •, wlTIj bee bdk 
fearlefs, ^^L«l bee amdn mercilefs: this par- 
ticle is often joined to Arabick verbals, as 

bee tammul inconfiderate, bee 

terteeb irregular, 

Example. 

Oci^" ^Li cXju 

U/ 

lij 

Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 
write falfey unkind, and faithlefs. 

Names of agents are generally participles 
adive in 0 (_>ci, as oJJjLw fazcndeli a comppfsr% 
or they are formed by adding ^ ger, gar, 

or (jU b^n, to a fubftantive, as J(jj o gold- 
fmith, j\jC^ a writer, (^Ljxb a gardener. 
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Nouns of a^iion arc often the fame with Ae 
third perfon preterite of a verb, as j 

buying and felling, tX^ coming 

and going. 

Adjedives implying poffeffion or plenty arc 
formed by adding to nouns the terminations^^Lw 
sar, keen, JJL* mend, i^TU nak, j\^ var 
or_^ ver, as^Lj^yi:^ bajhful, forrowful, • 

learned, 

hopeful, jy\=^ having life. 

The Arabick words zu, fahyb, 

and ehl prefixed to nouns form likewife 

adjeftives of pofleffion, as majejlick, 

dignitate praeditus, JlySk beautiful, ve- 

nuftate praeditus, wife, fapientia, 

praeditus. We may here obferve, that the In- 
dians ufe a great variety of phrafes purely Ara- 
bick, fome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conftant 
adjuncts to fubftantives ; fuch are the names 

aJjtXJl ^fs:*** Shujaheddoula, Nej- 

meddoula, a}jOJ\ Shemfeddoula, 

aJjcXJI Serajeddoula, which fignify in Arabick 
the force, the far, the fun, and the lamp of the 
fatei fuch alfo is the title which they gave 
Lord Clive, liXXyJl Zubdatulmulk the 

flower of the kingdom-, in the fame manner they 
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feldom mention the province of Behgala 

without adding, by way of epithet, oXJl 
jennetulbcldd the paradife of regions, an Arabick 
title given to that province by 
Aurengzeeb. 

Some adjedlives are formed from nouns by 
adding (jj as fery, jj golden, 

made of emeralds. 

The termination aJ! added to fubftantives 
forms adverbs that imply a kind of limilitude, 
as Ajljljlti prudently, like a prudent man, 
courageoufly, like a man of courage. 

Adjedives of fiinilitude are formed by adding 
LjT afa, Lw fa, or ve(h, to fubftantives, as 
LnT amber afa like ambergris, LTT 
like mujk, Lw I like paradife\ like 

magick-, ajs'^ like a rofe-bud, or 


(jrj^ 


like the moon. 


Some adjedives and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter I elif between 
them, as u-JLJ up to the brim, from the 

beginning to the end, or 

many-coloured. 

Example. 
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iiSjjLXlf Ji (^f 

A garden, in which were the cleareft rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious; the one was full of many- 
coloured tulips, the other full of fruits noith 
various hues. 


The two firfl: lines of this tetraftich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination fam, as well as 
goon, denotes colour, as or rofe- 

colouredt emerald-coloured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjedlives, compounded or fimple, 
may be formed abflrait fubilantives by adding 
(S> as 

bajhj'ul^ 
learned, 
ol^ black, 

bajhfulnefs. 

learning. 

blacknefs. 


If the adje(5live end in » the abfl:ra£l is made 
by changing 5 into as nen.v, 

novelty. 

Other abftracts are made either by adding_jl 
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to the third perfon of the paft tenfe, as jIcXjO 
Jight^ Speech, Jmj motion-, or by adding 

^ to the contraded pariiciple, as re^* 

prarfe, temptation. 

The letter I eiif added to forne adjedives 
makes them abflrad nouns, as warm, 

warmth. 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 
formed by the terminations iftan, 

danjjl; zar, ol/"gah, or ju, as 

negariftan * n gallery of piSlures. 
bchiiriftan the mdnfio}! of the fpring. 
guliilan a bower cf rofcs. 


cslti ftiekcrdiin 
or (j^Uak. fJi4 fhekcrift 




rdiin 7 

( ^ 

L'riftanj 


chest of fugar. 


fumbuliftun a garden of hyacinths. 
flieeriflan the country of lions. 


* The five firft of ihcfe names arc the tilks of as many excel- 
lent books : the Bcharifian and Guliftun are poetical compofitions 
by J^mi and Shdi j the Negariltan is a very entertaining milccllany 
in profe and verfe } and the Shekerdan is a mifcelbneous work in 
Arabick upon the hiftory of Egypt : as to the Sunibiililtjln, I have 
feen it quoted, but recoileit neither the fubjeCl, nor the name of 
its author. I'he Gre^’ks tbmetimes gave thefe flowtry titles to their 
books; thus Pamphil'is publidied a treatilc oti didcrent fubjetfl®, 
which he called Afiact’y o vitadm ; and Apotloli us com- 
piled an Tccvia \\j ^ garden of xwktSf or a coUc£lion of 

proverbs and fentencei. 
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ginniMn fairyland. 
gulzar a bed of rofes. 
lalehzar a border of tulips. 

ibadetg/ih a place of 'worflp. 

Gi. khab j4 the place of jleep, a bed. 

The learner muft remember, that when thefe 
compounds arc ufed as diftind: fubftantives, the 
termination of the plural, and \j of the ob- 
lique cafe, muft be added to the end of them, as 

Sing. Nom. a girl with fweet 

Obi. I'pi. 

Plur. Nom. girls with fveet 

Ob). lips. 

The Perfian verbs are compounded cither 
with nouns and adjeftives, or with prepofitions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compofition are to do, 

to bring, to have, to 

make, to order, to devour, (^Cf) 

to strike, to bear, to foow, (jiULf" 

or ^JtXJ6 to become, to come, (jOoO 

to fee, to take, and to find. The 

moft common of thefe is which is 

joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
^abick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Pcrlian adjerftives and participles, as 
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ikr4r kcrden to confefs. 
intizdr kerden to expe£f. 

^ y:^ ruju kerden to return. 
^ ^lyi‘ temdm kerden to complete. 
por kerden to Jill. 

kerden to leave. 

jJ ' tulu kerden to rife (orirl). 
Thus Hafiz, 


c^lOJ ^tSXs 

^y^Mi ^ 

*-r’|^=k 


It is morning; boy,^’// the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
liajten. The fun of the wine rij'es from the. 
eaft of the cup : if thou feckeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy deep. 


hujum averden to ajfault. 
«^lr! Averden to remember. 
ajeb dafhten to wonder. 
m^zfir dalhten to excufe. 
tXw*=w hefed bcrden to envy. 
OUXcl itikdd berden to believe. 
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^ ghemm khorden to grieve. 

feugend khorden to Jwear. 
rufhen fakhten to enlighten, 
y ter fakhten to motjlen. 
cjLiJJI iltifdt numuden to esteem.- 

medhufti geftiten to be af~ 


tonifbed. 

uJULyC gemndk gercliden to be 
affiiBed. 

(jcX-o^ pedeed ameden to appear. 

ihfan deeden to be benefited, 
{fiijjy. pervcrifh ydften to be educated. 
kerar griften to be confirmed. 


The verbs and (^Csy^,y are very fre- 
quently ufed in compofition, as oyu 

nareh zeden to call aloud, i^Csj^y ^ fikr fcr- 
muden to confider-, thus Gelaleddin Ruzbehdr, 


Ci>j oyj fiS li 

0\2^«A 


While the nightingale fings thy praifes with a 
loud voice, I am all ear like the flalk of the 
rofe-tree. 


and Hafiz, 
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Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 

Some of the particles, with which verbs are 
compounded, arc fignificant, and others redun- 
dant and ornamental, as 

der Ameden fo enter. 
der liverden to carry in. 
der khaften to require, 
jC^ der yiiften to underjland, 
jt ber ameden to afceitd, 
y ber gelhten to return. 

ber asiidcn to rejl, 

JU baz dafhtcn to with-bold. 
furud rimedcn to d‘’fcend. 
vdpes dafliten to detain. 
fcr daden to banijhy to confine to a 

place. 

In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferted between the two words 
of which it is compofod, as to Jilt. 

Sing. ^ 

thoujillejl, 

VOL. III. " T 
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Plur. 

wX-yJ^ (^5^ 

tyXjS ^ ^ they Jill. 

Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great diftance from 
each other, as 


\jlXs:j jr 

l^Le ^ j ^ 


“ O weftcrn breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
“ fawn, thou haft confined us to the hills and 
“ deferts.” 


where ^ the preterite of to 

confine y rel^guer, is feparated by three words. 
The noun has a number of different fenfes, 
and is therefore the moft difficult word in the 
Perfian language j it fignifies the heady the topy 
the point, the principal thingy the air, defire, love, 
will, intention, Gfc. and fometimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feems a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabick, which may be calle^ 
caufals-, they are formed from the tranfitivb 
verbs by changing into and fome- 
times into as 

to Jhtne. and 

to caufe to Jhine. 
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to arrive. to caufe to ar* 

rive, to bring. 

Jij y 

O^J C5^ oTjj 

O heaven! Sring that mulTcy fawn back to 
Khoten j bring back that tall waving cyprcfs 
to its native garden. 


OF PERSIAN NUMBERS. 

The numerals and invariable parts of fpcech 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar; but for the ufe of fuch as will take 
the trouble to learn them bv heart, I will here 


fubjoin 

the moft common 

of them: 

t 

1 

tiJu yek 

one. 

r 


jvi du 

two. 

r 


A>*. feh 

three. 


(X 

chehar 

four. 

0 

s 

^ penge 

fve. 

i 

J 

Ihelh 

fx. 

V 

j 

heft 

/even. 

A 

C 

he/ht 

eight. 

1 

la 

eJ nuh 

nine. 


T 2 
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f* 


sO deh 

fen. 

11 

Li 

yAzdeh 

eleven. 

ir 


duazdeh 

twelve. 

If" 


fizdeh 

thirteen. 

iv^ 


chehardeh fourteen. 

lo 

Aj 

»OjjL> panzedeh 

ffteen. 

H 

Ji 

(hanzedeh fxteen. 

IV 


5 <jJid& hefdeh 

Seventeen. 

lA 


5 cXi*J^ hefhdch 

eighteen. 

H 

ki 

nuzdeh 

nineteen. 

t'* 

O' 

beeft 

twenty. 

HI 

lt 

Oo**^beeftyek/zt;<';;/y-ow, 

T"' 

J 


thirty. 


r 

(3“^^ chehel 

forty. 

Oi 

o 

pen j ah 

fffy- 

M' 

u** 

c:-uiK>Uj fhefht 

Jixty. 

V» 

t 

heftAd 

feventy. 

A» 

<-9 

hefhtad 

eighty. 

1' 

0^ 

navcd 

ninety. 

(<< 

♦♦ 

iXuj fad 

a hundred. 

H" 


Ou^O dufad 

two hundred. 

» 

LT 

<Jsai 3^ feefad 

three hundred* 


cii 

cheharfad fur hundred. 

0 1 1 


cXaJL) pan fad 

Jive hundred* 

‘I" 

?: 

OsAO^iAi^ (befhfad 

fx hundri d. 

Vm 

o 

heftfad 

feven hundred. 
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Am (Am 2A)^ heihtfad eight hundred. 

<\tt la nuhfad nine hundred. 

£ iiezar a thoufand. 

^ j\^ oti deh hezar ten thoufand. 
fintt ^ j\^Osja fad hezar ahundredthoufand. 
or liXJ lac 


JM< 

(mm 


ORDINALS. 


nukhuft 

first. 

duum 

fecond. 

flum 

third. 

cheharum 

fourth. 

penjum 

fifth. 


All the other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 


ADVERBS. 

besiar much. endek litt/e. 

eenja here. hsr'T Tinja there. 

f . *• /w 

cX>iU A:^ &xs:d (j f 

If I could fend my foul to that place ^ how tri- 
fling a prefent would it be ! 

Us^^'l Jl ez eenja hence. 
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eensu hither. 
cuja where or whither. 

her cuja ke wherefoever. 
beerun without, 

^Tjl ez ^nja thence, 

T 4nsu thither, 

V'jt ez cuja whence. 
derin ■> 
or cnderunS 

eojjiy^ 

The nightingales were warbling in the garden, 
and the fawns were fporting on the hills. 

• j foru ) , 

r below. ^L» bala above. 
or forudJ ’ 

Jl iS' -Xj 

That evil which comes from above is not evil. 
OltX«elj bamd^d 

fehergah> in the morning. 
or^^^s:**' feher 3 

elX^liii (hamgah in the evening, 
dec yejlerday. 
peiih before. 

eknun now. 


below. ^L» bala above. 
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chun when. 

I«^ fecda to-morrow. 
pes after. 

*UjT angdh then. 

hemdndem direHly. 

herkez ever. 
henuz yet. 

U' ta until. 

baree once. 

^ hem alfo. 

oJjf^ herkezneh never. 

(jTjl t>ju bttd ez an afterward. 
iiemeifheh always. 

dcigerbah again, 
yj nccz even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly fynony- 
nious, and fignify like, in the fame manner as; 


hemchu, 

cheneen, 

A3=^U=i. chenancheh, 

V 0 . V 

hcmchun, 

hemchene^n, 
^jCjU:L chenankeh. 


cu where? 

(JUsh chend how many? 

V 
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Asfc ^r> jl ez behri che on what account P 


OJ=^ 


chun how f 


(dJCljf eenek behold! 
megher perhaps'. 

^ hein ") 
r y together. 

and ^ behem) 

chera wherefore f 

cheguneh how or what. 

cafli would! 

ItiU^ mebada I Jl by chance. 
lyo' tenha alone. 

CONJUNCTIONS, 

j u or va and, 
b ya or. 

^ hem, or^*^* ncez af>. 
yTI egher, or gher if. 

eghercheh, gherchch though. 

Ul emma, leiken, Ju bel, aXXj 

belkeh but. 

herchend, dSlyjc^^ herchendkeh 
although. 

benabereen therefore. 

keh fncc. 
megher unlefs. 

pes then, moreover. 
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\jfj zera becaufe, 

]nz except. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Jl ez or jfromy by^ of. 
pes after. 

aj beh, or i__j be, joined to the noun, in, to. 
b ba with. 

pehlevi near. 

berai', bejebet for. 

ez jehet,^^^ j \ ez behr on account 

meian between. 
forud beneath, 
jfj ze ber above. 
y\ aher, or y upon. 

p- ifli before. 
bo without. 
der in. 

sui toward, 
yj zeor under. 
nazd near. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

bl eJa, 1^1 ayoha oh ! 

or Uj^O dcreoga alasf 
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Thus in the tale of the merchant and the parr< 
by Gelaleddin Rumi, 

Alas ! alas ! that fo bright a moon (hould I 
hidden by the clouds ! 

fugan and efsus are likewi 

interjections that exprefs grief: thus in a t 
traftich by the fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 

’^* 1 / J 

j,bl ji dS' 

Yefterday the prefence of my beloved delight< 
my foul ; and to-day her abfence fills n 
With bitternefs ; alas ! that the hand of foi 
tune fhould write joy and grief alternately i 
the book of my life ! 

This great hero and poet was the lafl: king i 
the Seljukian race : he was extremely fond < 
Ferdufi’s poetry, and in the battle in which I 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud tl 
following verfes from the Shahnama : 

Jl j=^ 
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(^jj^ 

When the duft arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of our heroes turned pale j 
but I raifed my battle-ax, and with a Angle 
Aroke opened a paflage for my troops : my 
ftecd raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile. 


* Th fe lines are quoted by d’Herbelot, p. 1029, but they zrt 
written differently in my manufeript of Ferdufi, whi«h I ha¥e her* 
followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 


The conftruftion of the Pcrfian tongue is 
very eafy, and may be reduced to a few rules, 
moft of which it has in common with other 
languages. The nominative is ufually placed 
before the verb, with which it agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fentence of a Per- 
fian philolbpher. 


c:^*w-y s|^ (^1 J 

cXjIO *wiJlcL 


Wherefore art thou come ? if thou art come to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modern 
times, thou haft not taken the right path ; 
doth not the Creator of all things knoiv all 
things ? and if thou art come to feek him, 
know that where thou firlt %vajt Jixed, there 
he was prefent. 


yet it is remarkable, that many Arabick plurak 
are coalidered in Perfian as nouns of the fingu- 


* See the Bibliotheqne Oricntale, p. Q50. 
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lar number, and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adjectives, as 

(jcX^T Jl 

By the approach of fpritig, and the return of 
Decennber, the leaves of our life are conti- 
nually folded. 

where the plural of ^ go- 
verns in the lingular. 

There is another llrange irregularity in the 
Perlian lyntax; the cardinal numbers areufualljr 
joined to nouns and verbs in the fingular, as 
a thoufand and one days, 

^frial CioUj ^•*^**d 

If the gale l})all waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of Hanz, a hundred thoufand 
flowers will fpring from the earth that hides 
his corfe. 


Thele idioms, however, are by no means na- 
tural to the Perlian, but feem borrowed from 
the Arabs, who fay, j aJU u- iJ I a thoufand 
and one nights. In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number, if it lignify a thing without life, 
requires a verb in the lingular, and that of the 
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feminine gender, for the Al^bick verbs have 
dillin^ genders like nouns, as 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 


Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes 
with tears. 


Moll a£tive verbs require the oblique cafe in 
after them, as 

OvkkkAj c ^ ^ 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 


It has before been obferved (fee page 201) 
that the \j is omitted if the noun be indefinite 
or general, ^ '» but that it is 

iiiferted, if the thing be particular and limited, 
Jilled the cup ; examples of this 
occur in almoft every page. 

All nouns or verbs by wliich any profit or ac- 
quifition is implied govern the oblique cafe, as 

I y^ aS' 
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yes! whcaever tSie fun appMirs, what advan- 
tage can there be to * Soha, but his being 
hidden ? 

The following remark relates to the pofition 
rather than .to the fyntax: in a period of two or 
more members, each of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firft of them commonly 
contains the verb, which is underftood in the 
reft, as 


J 


The difadvantages of hafte arc niany, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are) 
innumerable. 


The adjeftive is placed after its fubftantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as ^ beautiful 

face, f ^ fo/e j but if this 

order be inverted a compound adjedive is 
formed, as iSjJ fair-faced, rofe- 

fqented. 

Conjundions which exprefs conjedure, con- 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjund- 
ive, or potential mood, as 


* Soba is the Arablck name for a veiy fmall and obfeure Har in 
the conilellation of the Great Bear. 
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jj^^y j 0 ^ 1 ; u-ocwfl ^^Sy^jEf^l 

jjj;^. yjj 


^ I had known /jb<7/ thy abfence would have 
been fo forrowful and affliding, I would not 
have departed from thee a Angle day ; I would 
not have left thee a Angle moment. 


Prepofltions and interje<3:ions are Axed to 
nouna in the nominative ca(e, as 


S: 


J\y y^zaJL^^SSJ^ b yS ^ 

^IacJI aj jty ^ ajL^ 1 

(S^J^ J6 jO 


I have heard that two doves lived together in 
one neft, and whifpered their fecrets in one 
chamber ; the duft of jealoufy had never ful- 
lied their minds, and the anguiAi of misfor- 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 


^ is an Arabick word fignifying a turn, a change, a 

natch, excubias: h«nce in Ferdan, and yjixyi 



^liie ipidci^ holds the veil in the palace of Caefar; 
the owl ibtnds fentinel on the watch-tower of 
Afraiiab. 

Thefe arc the principal rules that I have col- 
le^led for the Perfian language j but rules alone 
will jivaii but little^ unlefs the learner will ex* 
emplify them in his own refearchcs : the only 
office of a grammarian is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wiffi to poflefs the 
gems muft endeavour to find them by their own. 
labours; 


t in Turkifli, fignify to relieve the guards by thejbunds 

tif drums and trumpets. This office is given by the poet to the owlg 
as that of chamberlain- i* elegantly afligned to the 

fpider. ‘ Some copies have inftead of which 

reading would make very good fenfe^^but deftroys the beauty of the 
allufion. 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 

The Gardener and the Nightingale. 


OumIo ( .-cL ^ iS ' cXif 

(J y^P j 

^ {^osA^ss!^ (jivx^i 

u» ^ 

\jh^^ vl/^^ O^Jt^ A^ly*^ 

•• • I 

^ KM 






O^ (^^gA^A^a Aj^isra ViXj ^ j 

^ ^ ^UoU 

C^>“ eAjU J'^ OJ^ 

^ ^y _^l*»*2^ j 

'— Ju<.c U^ (J^s (JT (j (^Ucb 
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A literal tranjlation of the foregoing Fable. 

The gardener and the NIGHT- 
INGALE. 

It is related that a hulbandman had a fweet 
and pleafant orchard, and a garden more,fTelh 
than the bower of Item. The air of it gave 
mildnefs to the gales of the fpring, and the 
fcent of its herbs that refreflied the fpirits, con- 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
rofes bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales raifing delight ; its fragrant 
gale Ihedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
rofe bulh freflier than the flirub of defire, and 
more lofty than the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bufli the 
rofe bloffomed, coloured like the check of 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomcd maids fcented like jef- 
famine. The gardener began to Ihow an ex- 
treme fondnefs for thefc excellent rofes, and 
faid. 
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c^jT 

* <3^ 

cXX^ B ^ tX{3^ c3^® 

^ ^osX; ji ^dv Uj' 


CIaXJ 


Ovw*^ i^^^jCi ;3^^ <3“t^ 

Ov>M(^ aXw^ i/^ 

^(Sj ^jl^yoAisI OvmjcXj (^1>.aX^ 


j 

COj^ 3^ OcsSjJjti 

Jo iXxL J 

ol^‘ £f<3 [j I jui ^ 

Jk.jXj oO^as^ -i?— ^ 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not whslt the rofe fays under, his lips, 
that he brings back the helplefs nightingales 
with their mournful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his efta- 
blilhed cuftom went to view the rofcs ; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing his 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder with his lharp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, becomes 
intoxicated; he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence. 

The gardener viewing the fcattered condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with the hand of con- 
fufion the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneaA- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame adiOn 
repeated, and the flames of wrath occafioned by 
the lofs of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICH. 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin- 
gale’s bill. 
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^^Ui^^^ Aij^ cT^ 

J (^J *b 84 >-oT <XkXJ 

qmJo qIcX^_^0 ]j^ i^tP^ AjIOa 

OWJ jIj Cb5^ J<^ cMj 

A2^ (^1 CiJi£=j tilmSsaJ 

tJuUo C-lJjjijU U;><^ A2k Jl tCi^ (J*^A!>. 

olyjU e<-^ 

Ov>**j" (^Lv*n^_^0 AjIamjiI 

pU^j-U^ p^ AJbc^ 

Jl 1^ jtx^ljvxr^ p^^oL* 

pUL^li #0 L« 

!/fj> ^ ^ 

pT »0;JI j\j 

a/^ c^ oUL^ ^^kjjca (Jv* 

jy^ J y^ J jj^ y 

<^yj c^ ^jlcX^ »cXam 

pUl> Ool^ c^O J fiXfi^ P^J^ 
p^ o|/^^ AaX/ ^ 
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AN h^:mistich. 

the rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the refentment caufed by the nightingale 
broke out in the bread of the gardener, he fet 
a deceitful fpringe in his way, and having 
caught him with the bait of treachery, he con- 
hned him in the prifon of a cage. The dif- 
heartened nightingale opened his mouth, like a 
parrot, and faid. Oh, Sir, for what caufe haft 
thou imprifoned me ? for what reafbn haft thou 
fefolved to diftrefs me ? if thou formeft the de- 
lire of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower lhall 
be the houfe of my mufick ; but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid, Doft thou not know how 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrelled me with the lofs of my fa- 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy adion Ihould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diverlions, Ihould ft mourn in the corner of 
a prifon •, whilft I, aftlidted with the anguilh of 
reparation from my darling flowers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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Sff'HN? tJ^f 

ViSv**J^|j Lp v«_i|jitc U« 

^lcXSo« i,;,^ a/^ 

A^rT> ^ ^Ia/u^j^s 

0^1^ o^y' f3*^ {^ 9'''^‘ 

q*)Ianj *■ ■< »> ^ ^ Ouw^ 

Ov-y^ (jiJ I cXi^s (^^ ‘risa ? A^ss 

cXy>^ (J^^J 

»cX<«T” Jii ^ (^^^.IC**' ^^1 

^ fe a -V ^ ^ J 

ULjlalX« (^Ikw<2».^I (^Lkcsw^I <Jv^ 
iS^ OcL;»3 yjj Affs qIcXj ^}-i 

jci j ^ CXxKjl AjLo I geiUlKK^l 

p^l^ I (jU^<3 [•^y' <^jt£> i^j:L 

<3«*Xj c^I cxi-T^ '^4; cKylij 
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A DISTICH OF HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale ! if with me ^hou rc- 
gretteft the lofs of thy friend, for we are two 
mournful lovers, and our employment i? 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid. Depart from that refolu- 
tion, and conlider, that if I am imprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, what will be 
thy punilhment if thou teareft a heart afunder? 

VERSES. 

He that formed the Iky by exa6l meafure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil ; 
whoever does well, good will come to him ; 
and if he does ill, evil will attend him. 

This difeourfe taking effedl upon the heart 
of the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li- 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
Hate, and faid, Since thou haft done me this fer- 
vice according to the fentence (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recompenfe for benefits, but bene- 
fits? it is neceffary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of gold ; take it, and fpend it to 
fupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
the words of the nightingale to be true j he then 
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AAMjjfcxj fy I 

jO<S^\ {Jiw jOJUI ,}y i<^l 


\j;iijjAi scVj<^ (jj^ oj^ 

ikJ 0J. j ^^,0^ ^ j OuU aJ 

cXiLm^ 
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raid, O nightingale ! what a wonder it is, that 
thou couldft fee the co^er of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difccwer the fpringe upon the 
ground ! 

The nightin^le faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick fentence) when fate defeefl(|^ 
caution is vain? 

AN HEMISTICH. 

It is Impoffible to contend with fate. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of underftanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan- 
tage. 
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OF VERSIFICATION, 


The modern Perfians borrowed their poetical 
meafures from the Arabs : they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar } but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable eafe, he may re- 
ceive further information from a treatife writ- 
ten profefledly upon verfification by 
Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet. 
There are nineteen forts of metre which are 
ufed by the Perfians, but the moft common of 


them are^':^ or the iambick nieafure,^^3C^ 
or the trochaick meafure, and ^ 


metre that confifts chiefly of thofe compounded 
feet which the ancients called ’Ewpirnst and 
which are compofed of iambick feet and fpon- 
decs alternately, as amatores puellarum. In ly- 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or fixteen fyllables, as 
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B^tml ni I kikher | si^ba zan tur { re 
bucfhayed 

Zt jadi zul I n mufhklneih { cM tab uftad | 
u der dllha. 


When the zephyr difperfes the fragrance of 
tKbfe mufky locks, what ardent defirc in- 
flames the hearts of thy admirers ! 

They fometimes confift of fourteen fyllables in 
this form, 

as 

a • • 

aXj OjIcXicL Ijr 

^ Jl JJ^ C^( 

Ta ghunche | ekhendanet | devlet be j ke 
khahed dad 

AT fhakhr } giill rana | ez behri | ke miruyl 


Ah ! to whom will the fmiling rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tender 
plant! for whofe ufe doft thou grow? 

or in this. 
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Goflietn hX | me ber kuli | nSy u na^ll | ti 
chengued 

Cti31imSm he | me her lili | to u gherde ] 

fhijamen; 

My ear is continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe, and the foft notes of the lute ; my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy rubied lip, 
and the circling cup. 

This kind of meafure is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hepheftion, 

fjvroi IvvoLy^ai tov Icrhi^ 

XIoSo; mou^o$ ^pahvav ^ ^h(ppQhrot,v. 


isrhich he fcans thus, 

V/kUKStoi I Tff, ovtoi I vapboci KpSKeiv | rov Why 
Iloffar ^oLp.u I tf-a weet^of /3^a | Siv<zy ’A | (p^ohrav. 


Other lyric k verfes contain thirteen fyllables in 
this form, 


1---I 


ss 

cXi*! J Vy® (***!>*• 


AJ Iaao 


&Sssi 


SSba be teh [ neiti peer j i melforoih | amed 
Ke musTml j tarbu elfh [ u nazii nofli | amed 


Tl»e zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the banquet^houfe, that the feafon 
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of i&irth, joy, wantonnefs, ana wine is 
coming. 

or, 



as 

ijljc (jT >. aJoXj 

I^Uo ^ O^ iSsa J ASs 

Scba belutf | bogou an j gazali ra j nara 
KS s§r becouh ] va byaban ] to dadel | mara 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the grammar. See p. 274. 

The Perfians fometimes ufe a meafiire con- 
iiiling of trochees and fpondees alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

*Orif ra; *A$7jyaf IxKSKM^rjKcc; ffowy, 

thus Hafiz, 

Aber 4zari ber Amed badi neuruzi vazeed 


The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafant feafon breathe. 

But the mofi common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven fyllables, as 
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{^iXmXS^ Ot^ cK^ 

(jhunkeh gul reft va guliftan d6rguzefht 
Neflienvi zan pes zebulbul ferguzeflit 

When the rofes wither, and the bower lofes its 
fweetnefs* you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

in this laft meafure are written all the great 
Perfian poem.s, whether upon heroick or moral 
fubje^ls, as the works of Ferdufi, and of J4nai, 
the Boftan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex- 
cellent Geldleddin. This fort of verfo anfwers 
to our common heroick rhyme, which was 
brought to fo high a degree of perfedfion by 
Pope, and which the Englifh poets will do well 
to retain, inftead of adopting the Icfs harmonious 
meafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe ufed in Perfia, becaufo there are 
few books or even common letters written in 
the Perlian language, which are not interlperfod 
with fragments of poetry ; and becaufo all the 
Perfian verfos muft be read according to the 
paufos of fcanlion : thus the following elegant 
couplet quoted by Mcninfki, 

'wifi 
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ot^ji fj>»* 

muft be pronounced, 

Tebader che ( ne her taree j buved zulfce J 
tera fad cheen 

Ke fazcc ber | gule^ furee | zefumbul pti j 
de cheen ber cheen 

with a ftrong accent upon every fourth fyllablej 
and it may here be obferved, that the Perfians, 
like the French, ufually accent the laft fyllabJcs 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothing can be more eafy 
and fimple J their vowels ! elif,j van, and 
ya are long by nature ; the points, which they 
commonly fupprefs, are naturally fliort ; and 
every fhort fyllable that ends with a confonant 
is long by pofition ; as Jl Shiraz, 

sumbul, dehan, semen : but the 

Perfians, like other poets, have many licences ; 
they often add a fhort vowel which does not 
properly belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 

CkUsI ve I aftadu muflikllha, 

and cuja danendi hall ma. 

They alfo fhorten fome long fyllables at plea- 
Xure by omitting the vowels 1 elif, j vau, andc^ 
voi.. in. X 
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ya; thus beerun, which is a (pondee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is -written 
berun : in the fame manner is ufed 
for^^^^^ti and for Theomifiion 


of I elif is more egmmon; fo is put for gjj, 
and for as in this beautiful 

couplet. 




->»«o 




'* Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around ; 
“ what favour canft thou expert from for- 
“ tune ?” fo fpake the rofe this morning; O 
nightingale ! what fayeft thou to her maxim ? 


In which lines is ufed for 


for 




the 


jhedding flowers^ and A-f^3E*** 
morning. 

I (hall clofe this fe^lion with fome examples 
of Perfian verfes from the hemijiicb, 

to the Jjc or ode, which differs from the ovXo*o 


or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of which the ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, an4 the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. I (hall not fet down thefe examples 
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at random, but Iball feled fuch as are remark- 
able for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of ex- 
preffion. 




AN HEMISTICH- 


He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 


A DISTICH. 

oy^ 

The caravan is departed, and thou flcepeft ; the 
defert lies before thee j whither wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou alk the way ? what 
Avilt thou do? how wilt thou exift ? 


A TETRASTICH. 

JJ A=^j 

AajI dj' 

m 

y J ^ ^ 

X 2 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doft thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the mprning 
complains ? He fays, that it is fhown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is palTcd, while thou art loft in indolence. 

Another. 


cMhii' oC^j I 


Doft thou defire to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem : Defpife not thine enemy, 
though he be diftrefledj and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 


In all the Perfian elegies and odes the two 
firft hemiftichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
of every diftich. A ihort piece of poetry, in 
which the two firft lines do not rhyme together, 
is called axLjj a fragment j as this elegant fable 
of Sadi on the advantages of good company; 


<S)jj 
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U dS' 

Ui£^ 

<Jj U 

c./ J\ 

<J^T^ 

isJ^ O^v^ 

One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of fcented clay*. 
I took it, and faid to it, *‘ Art thou mufk or 
** ambergris? for I am charmed with thyde- 
" “ lightful feent.” It anfwered, “ I was a 
“ defpicable piece of clay; but I was fome 
“ time in the company of the rofe; the 
“ fweet quality of my companion was com- 
“ municated to me; otherwife I fhould have 
** been only a piece of earth, as I appear 
“ to be.” 

When both lines of each couplet rhyme to- 
gether through a whole compolition, it is called 
as in the following examples ; 

aJ ^ aJ 

* ^ <3“-^ khoflibiil, a kind of un&uoHS clay , 

which the Perfians perfume with eflence of roiej, and ufe in the 
bathe infiead of foap. 
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^ CiVMjl y/"^* A-^ 


Such is the nature of inconftant fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration ; flie exalts no one whom Ihe does not 
at laft opprefs j for fhe is light in her affedl- 
ion, but moft harfh in her hatred. 


(^.y ^y^.f ^ J y 

The happy * Feridun was not an angel; he 
was not formed of mulk or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation by juftice and liberality: 
be thou juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 




An ancient king of Perfia, highly celebrated for his eminent 
Virtues. The learned and excellent d’Herbelot has made a miffake 
in his tranflation of thefc lines (fee the article Farrakh in his Bib- 

w 

liotheque Orientale) for not recollecting the fenfe of happy, 

he made a proper name of it, and tells us that Farrakh was a man 
whom the Perfians confider as a perfeCt model of juftice and mag- 
nanimity. 
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^klacl dS' 

cXJcAUoI^c^ 

CX w v^ li ^jJltX<ic I 

*^y^, cT^ _^tXjU^ 

j_)(Jaj ( jj\ C^^JcXs^ 




There was an affcdionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and fave him from 
perifliing in that unhappyjnndlure; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his miftrefs from the 
midft of the waves; “ Leave me, and take 
“ the hand of my beloved.” The whole 
world admired him for that fpeech ; and 
when he was expiring he was heard to fay; 
“ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 
“ who forgets his beloved in the hour of 
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Thefe examples will, I hope, be fiifficient to 
undeceive thofe who think that the Afiatick 
poetry confifts merely m lofty figures and flowery 
deferiptions, There is fcarce a leflbn of mora- 
lity or a tender fentiment in any European lan- 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Alia. The verfes of eleven 
fyllables, which are ufed in the great Perlian 
poems, always rhyme together in couplets. It 
is unneceflary in this fe<9;ion to give an example 
of the Perfian oOt-Mdui or elegy ^ as it differs only 
in its length from the or ode, except that 

the Caflideh often turns upon lofty fubjeds, and 
the Gazal comprifes for the moft part the praifes 
of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon. The moft elegant 
compofers of thefe odes are Jami and 

liilrst. Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample 
colle(5lion of his b rick poems. I rnay confi- 
dently affirm that few odes of the Greeks or 
Romans upon fimilar iubjedts are more finely 
poUfhed than the fongs of thefe Perfian poets ; 
they want only a reader that can fee them in 
their original drel's, and feel their beauties with- 
put the difadyantage of a tranflation. I fhall 
tranferibe the firft ode of Hafiz that offers itfelf, 
put pf near three hundred that I have para- 
phrafed : when the learner is able to underftand 
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the images and allufions id the Perfian poems, 
he will fee a rcafon in every line why they can- 
not be tranflated literally into any European 
language. 


04ilj ^ 

(.XimLaJ 

cXmI>J ^IvXC <xl'^ 

cX.i.Ly 

vu w 

ui 

cXt^Lo ^4! Cj5^ 

<3cXo Li^AXwci 

cXi^L^ ^iX!^ 

lajlsi. cXiij 

O^Ly 


The rofe is not fweet without the cheek of my 
beloved; the fpring is not fweet without 
wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the 
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garden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cyprels and of the 
waving flowers is not agreeable without a 
miilrers whofe cheeks are like tulips. 

The prefence of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
rofy complexion is not delightful without 
kilTcs and dalliance. 

The rofe-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really charming without the 
company of my beloved. 

All the pidtures that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 

. it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our feafi. 

The laft diftich alludes to the Afiatick cuftom 
of throwing money among the guefts ata bridal 
feaft, or upon any other extraordinary occa- 
fion: tlie Perfians call this money^UJ nisfir, 
and him who colledts it nisar cheen. 

I lhall conclude this grammar with a tranfla- 
tion of the ode quoted in the fedtion upon the 
Perfian letters; fee p. I96. 
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If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I w^ld give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou 
wilt not find in paradife the fweet banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bowers of our 
Mofella. 

Alas ! thefe wanton nymphs, thefe fair deceivers, 
whofe beauty raifes a tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turks 
that are ieizing their plunder. 

Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfe<ft: lovej what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar- 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to difclofe the fecrets of futurity ; 
for no one, however wife, ever has difeovered, 
or ever will difeover tliem. 

1 can eafily conceive how the inchanting beau- 
ties of Jofeph affedted Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chaftity. 

Attend, O my foul ! to prudent counfels ; for 
youths of a good difpofition love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls. 
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Thou haft fpokcn ill of me; yet I am not of- 
fended; may Heaven forgive t!^? thou haft 
ipoken well: but do bitter words become a 
lip like a ruby, which ought to fhed nothing 
but fweetnefs? 

O Hafiz! when thou compofeft verfes, thou 
feemeft to make a firing of pearls; come, 
fing them fweetly: for Heaven feems to have 
fhed on thy poetry the clearnefs and beauty 
of the Pleiads, 

The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
fong pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranflate it in verfe : the reader will excufe 
the fingularity of the meafure which I have 
ufed, if he confiders the difficulty of bringing 
fo many eaftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

i have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranflation the eafy turn of the origi- 
nal ; and I have, as nearly as poffible, imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perfian meafure; 
from which every reader, who underfiands mUf 
fick, will perceive that the Afiatick numbers 
are capable of as regular a melody as any air in 
Metaftafio. 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

Sweet maidj, if thou wouldll charm my fight^ 
And bid thefc arms thy neck infold ; 
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That rofy cheek, that lily hand 
Would niip thy poet more delight 
Than alipokhara’s vaunted gold. 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon * liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy penfive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots fay : 

Tell them their Eden cannot fhow 
A ftream fo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow’r fo fweet as Mofell^y. 

Oh ! when thefe fair, perfidious maids, 
Whofe eyes our fecret haunts infell. 

Their dear deftrudlive charms difplay. 

Each glance my tender breaft invades, 

And robs my wounded foul of reft, 

As Tartars feize their dcftin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart? 

Can cheeks where living rofes blow, 

Where nature fpreads her richeft dies. 
Require the borrow’d glofs of art ? 

Speak not of fate*— ah ! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine. 


* a melted ruby is a common perlphrafit for 


wi|ie in the Pcrfian poetry. See Hafiz, ode 22. 
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Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom : 
'Tis all a cloud, ^tis^ll a dreatui||| 

To love and joy thy thoughts COTfinc, 
Nor hope to pierce the lacred gloom. 

Beauty has fuch refiftlefs pow’r. 

That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame* 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy;' 
For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
■f A youth fo lovely and fo coy ! 

But ah ! fweet maid, my counfel hear; 
(Youth fliould attend, when thofe advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the ravifh’d ear. 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel anfwer have I heard f 
And yet, by heav’n, I love thee ftill: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ftreams of fweetnefs fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey lip? 

Go boldly forth, my fimple lay, 

Whofe accents flow with artlefs eafe. 


* 7.>leikha^ Potiphar’s wife, 
f Jofepb^ called by Pcriians and Arabians Jufuf* 
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Like orient pearls at random ftrung; 

Thy notdliie fweet, tile damfds fay. 

But, oh, far fweeter, if they pleafe 

The nymph £|r whom thefe notes are fung ? 


END OF THE GRAMMAR. 

-V 
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Khandemir, a learned and agreeable writer. 
Oxf. 


T&e heart of hiJlories.>—K copious hiftory of the 
Perfian empire, written in the middle of the 
lixteenth century by Abdallatif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

The hook of viSlory . — A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a moft beautiful and elegant ftyle. 




An account of the lives of the Perfian poets, by 
Devletftiah of Samarcand. Par. 


The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Perfia, written by Mirza Mahadi, and tran- 
flated into French by the author of this 
grammar. 



tER^IAN LAHGtTAGE. 




POETRY. 

( jCSjj A<i«tj oLm 

Shth Nameh. A colledlion of heroick poems 
on the ancient hiftorics of Perfia, by Ferdufi. 
See the Treatife on Oriental Poetry, in Vol. 
VJII. Ox/: Pr/v. 

The works of Khakani, a fublime and ipirited 
poet. Oj/: Priv. 

Jcislsk. 

The odes of Hafiz: fee the treatife abovg-men- 
tioned. Land. Oxf. Par. Priv. 

The works of Sadij containing or fie 

bed of rofesy or the garden, and 

uulxyX.* or the rays of light. The two firft 
of thefe excellent books are very common; 
but I have not feen the laft : they are all upon 
moral fubjedls, and arc written with all the 
elegance of the Perfian language. Oxf. 

The works of Ahli; containing, 

lawful magick, a poem. 

Y 2 
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j the taper and the motb^ a pOem. 

tXiUja a book of elegies. 

a book of odes. 

The Works of Jami; containing, among others, 
Vi^-^buX)! aX**A**j the chain of gold, a poem in 
three books. 

Selman and Abfal, 
iuoU^jcXJLXlj the life of Alexander. 

j the loves of fofeph and Zu~ 

leica, a very beautiful poem. 

j /i?wj £/’ Leila and Megenun. 

(^1^0 a colleSlion of odes. 

the manfon of the fpring, 
iubs:'’ the gift of the noble, 
iacsd** the manners of the jujl. Oxf. 

A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Oxf. 


^ aX^‘ 

A poetical work called Mefnavi, upon feveral 
fubje<ffs, of religion, hiftory, morality, and 
politicks j compofed by Gelaleddin, furnamed 
ilumi.— This poem is greatly admired in 
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Perfia, and it really deferves admiration. Ox/l 
Prh, 


The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by 
Sadi in his Guliftan, and are much efteemed 
in the Eaft. 

^ ^liaj 

The works of Nezami, containing fix poems: 

the fecrets of lovers, 

Cioi4s the /even faces. 

yfi4 j Shtrin. 

a.^Ij^cXaX1i the Ife of Alexander, 

j L«/(7 and Megenun, a tale. 

f treafure of fecrets. Lond, 
Frh, 


Pendnama, a book of moral fcntcnces, not 
unlike tbofc of Theogenis in Greek, by 

^iLc lOy Ferideddin Attar. Lond. 

Oxf. " 

The works of Catebi, containing five poems; 




the jiindlion of two feas. 
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Olj 5O the ten chapters, 

beauty and love^f 

j the conqueror and triumpher. 
JJX'== j /ww of Baharam and 

Gulendam. 

There are many more hiftories and poems 
written in 1 erfian j but thofe above-mentioned 
are the moft celebrated in Afia. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were Roudeki, who 

tranflated Pilpai’s fables into verfej 
Refhidi, who wrote an art of poetry called 


the inebanted gardens-, 


Ahmedi, who compofed an heroick poem on 
the aftions of Tamerlane: not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, whf 
are very little known in Europe. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The light of Soleil or Canopus. — A very ele- 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai’s tales and fables, by 
Calhefi. Oxf. 

The touchftone of learning ; a more fimple 
tranllation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxf 
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The Perfian talcs of a thoufand and one days, 
tranflated into French by Petit dc la Croix. 

Negarirtdn the gallery of piBures, by Jouini.— 
A mif elianeous work upon moral fubjedls, 
in profe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford, Marfo 397* 

A fyftem of natural philofophy, by Isfahani. 
Oxf 

The natural hiflory of precious ftones. Ojf. 

There are many books in Perfian upon Geo- 
metry, Algebra, Allronomy, Mechanicks, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phyfick ; all which de- 
ferve to be read and ftudied by the Europeans. 
The Perfians are very fond of elegant manu- 
feripts ; all their favourite works are generally 
written upon fine filky paper, theground of which 
is often powdered with gold or filver duft: the 
two firft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole book is fometimes perfumed with 
efifence of rofes or fandal wood. The poem of 
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Jofeph and Zuleica iii the pub^ck library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the moft beautiful manu- 
fcript in the world ; the margins of every page 
are gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers j 
and the hand-writing is elegant to the highell 
deirrcc : it is in the colledlion of the learned 
Greaves, N®. 1. The Afiaticks have many ad- 
vantages in writing : their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour j the Egyptian 
reeds with wlii h they write, are formed to 
make the fine;l flrokes and flourifhes; and their 
letters run fo eafily inio one another, that they 
can write fafler than any other nation. It is 
not fliange, therefore, that they prefer their 
manuferipts to our heft printed books ; and if 
they fliould ever adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the general circulation of 
learning, they will ftill do right to preferve 
their claflical works in manufeript. 

I lhall conclude with a Perfian ode in three 
Afiatick hands, and fliail add a few remark*- 
upon each of them. 


I. 

NISKHI. 

This is the only form of writing that we can 
imitate exadlly by our types; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, who invented the charafters; and 
it muft, therefore, be learned before we attempt 
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to read the other hands : It is frequently ufed 
by the Perfians, and the hiftoiy of Nader Shah 
was written in it. 


11 . 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafily be read by 
Europeans^ if they underftand the Perfian lan- 
guage; and if they do not, what will it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
ilrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j j j are fometimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
charaders are the fame with thofe ufed in 
printing, except that q*. and are often ex- 
prelTed by a long ftroke of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fecond line, which anfwers to 
; there are alfo two examples of this in 

the third line. As the Perfians always write 
their lines of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner j 
if the line he too fliort, they lengthen it by a 
fine ftroke of the reed ; if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranferibers place both members of 
a couplet on the fame line, and not the firfl; 
above the fecond, as we do: a Perfian would 
write the following verfes in this order, 

IVitA raviJJjed ears The monarch hears t 
AJJutnes the ^od\ to nod. 
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Itr nuiiii: be c@nfe^d, that this irregularity in 
writing, joined to the confufion of the diacriti- 
cal points, which arc often placed at random, 
and fometimes omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Perfian manufcripts, till the lan- 
guage becomes familiar tons j but this difficulty, 
like all odicrs in the world, will be infenfibly 
furniiounitcd by the habit of induftry and perfe- 
vcrance, without vvhich no great delign was 
ever accomplifhed. 


III. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this inelegant hand all order and analogy * 
are negledled; the points which diftinguifh 
from v-J», ^ from and from ^ and 
&c. are for the moft part omitted, and thefe 
feven letters, I Ci conncfted with 

thofe that follow them in a moft irregular man- 
ner. This is, certainly, a confiderable difficulty, 
which muft be furmountcd before the learner 
can tranllate an Indian letter: but I am per- 
fuaded, that thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty ftill greater, which is 
their imperfed: knowledge of the language. 
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NISKHI. 


v^^UsT 

opTjt aJ^ j\j^ u4>^ 

cXi^ai^ ^ 

t\> ]jj aJX^^ I (^jJ Jl 

I aJ C:<ol£a<w 

cXj I ^ aJIm|^ cXv 3I Ay'»*w A^T9 

>i j<A s::^>*jy^ 

I ^ f» C-* 

oJT^ aJLw <^Ci j^Tti 

OyOX^ ^j£=s i^jJ 

cXjI^J (^1 Ovwjj ^JLcrL 

(^^I<Jyye A^ uXli 

Oul ^ aJI^a^tjj A <w a . C cXaO A^Ta 

jojl:^ OoyO OviJj 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


J HE following Index will be found, it is 
hoped, of confidcrable ufe to learners, to thofe 
in particular who are unprovided with didiona- 
ries; fince it is not only intended as a literal al- 
phabetical explanation and analyfis of the ex- 
tra<fl:s and authorities from the various writers 
interfperfed through the Grammar, but as a vo- 
cabulary it may be employed to advantage, by 
imprinting on the memory a number of ufeful 
words. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofe who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in confulting any dictionary, 
there are a variety of infeparable particles pre- 
fixed and annexed to words, which muft be 
analyfed or feparated before the meaning can be 
found: for example, 

which literally fignifies to defire is, 
muft not be looked for under the letter j but 
under S', the j prefixed being the infeparable 
prepofition for, to, in, defire, (3c. 

and (for cXwjI) the third perfon prefent of 
to be. 

It is unneceflary to multiply examples, but it 
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will fave the learner much trouble if he keep 
in mind, that the principal of thefe prefixed 
particles are, 

the Arabick particle t&e. 
j (or before words beginning with I) the 

eharadteriftick of the firft future, and fometimes 
of the imperative. 

Aj or j the prepofition w, to, for ^ tSc. 
j prefixed fometimes by way of plconafm, 
to which no tranflation can give any precife 
meaning. 

Ij 

without. 

j {ior j\)from, with, by, tSc. 
y"(for a/) 'vbhich, what. 

^ or charaderillicks of the pre- 

fent tenfe. — Thefe charadlerifiicks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Perfian au- 
thors, 

^ (or before words beginning with () 
the negative prefixed to imperatives. 

aJ or J (or before words beginning with 
1) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 

* Notwilhftanding the above obfervations, which will fave the 
learner fome perplexity in conlulting diftionarics, many of the 
compounded words^ and fuch oblique tenfes as differ moft from their 
infinitives, are for his greater cafe and fatisfadion inferted in this 
Index. 
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The particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow: 


The pofleffive pipnouns 
^ ^1 or ^ my^ mine. U our. 

vcj < 0 ! or c^i thyy thine. your. 

j his, her, its. or fJUi their. 

(^1 the plural of nouns having reference to 
living creatures. 

Ui the plural of inanimate nouns. 

( or (j the poetick vocative. 

jj the termination of the oblique cafes. 

the third perfon prefent of to be. 

is fometimes equivalent to our a or one ; 
and at other times after nouns ending with I or 
f it marks that the following noun is in the ge- 
nitive cafej and it is then equal to our (j/T 
The Perfian writers make frequent ufc of the 


contradled infinitive; when the learner therefor* 


cannot find fuch words as or 


the Index, let him look for 
&c. 



* 0 * The A prefixed to fomc words in the 
Index fhows that they are of Arabick ori- 
ginal. 
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v_j( Water, fountain: luftre. 

^1 upon : a cloud. 

A^l^l pL of jj the juft. 

KiSjjff colour, paint, comp, of l-XT water and 
colour. 

A Abfal, proper name. 

A Abufazel (father of virtue) proper 

name. 

A yj\ Abuleis (father of the lion) proper 


name. 

C.;! (annexed to words) thy. 
^jijT fire. fiery. 

A a mark, impreflion. 
to plant. 

A v«J»ltX=kl pi. of Ai'cXsk. the eyes. 


U4 

A_jl^^l pl. of ^ the noble, free. 

A or (^1^1 care, grief. 

A a prefent, favour, benefit. 

A cXySkl Ahmed (moft worthy of praife) a pros- 
per name. 

A pl’ of Jd». affairs, conditions; fecrcts. 

to draw a fword^ knfe, 

VOL, III. z 
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A_^UAa*1 choice, liberty; prudence. 

A ^^^1 end, finally; another. 

A modems; pofterity. 

A Adam; a man: a meflenger. 

A I til when- 

jitil the 9th Perfian month; vernal. 

_jtiT fire. 

the province of Media. 

JT bringing, bring thou, Jrom JT” 

C^l/T or \jV adorning, Jrom 
to adorn. 

reft. 

t^jl is worth, yrozw 
may bring, /row 
A fafety, redtitude. 

^1 Irem, 7iame of a fabulous garden in the Eajly 
fuppofed to have been built by a king named 
Sheddad. 

Jl from. 

til jT he fets at liberty, 
liberty. 

^Ijl afHi£ting,yrow 

to rebuke, afflid, wound, 
o'j' from that. 

l:s'’Tjtl thence, 
from this. 

hence. 



Jl on account of. 

wherefore? why? 
OiL^ Jl on account of. 
ot^jT affli<5ed,yr(?/// 

whence. 

U iT experienced, /row 
(j^U)T temptation, experience, 
to try, tempt, 
from amidft. 


from one another, 
to few together. 

LnI like, refembling: appealing. 
yiujLjT reft, both from 
I a horfc. 

A hearing, found. 

they liftened. 


A pi. of ^ fecrets. 
heaven, 
to reft. 

yil ( annexed to words J their, 
a tear. 

clear, evident. 

(^U,i.Tlove, friendlhip, familiarity; knowledge, 
difturbing,yr(?OT 
to difturb. 

Ajl^T a neft. 

A confufton, pain. 



A pl> 0^ parts, tracts. 

A JItXXcl equality, temperance. 

A tiUXcl belief, faith. 

A ^JLail great j greater. 

Jlxl a beginning. 

A pL of branches, 

to embrace. 

Aji^i pL of rivals, jealoufy. 

to cut. 

».^Us t the fun. 

ajLoI or a bottle; an ewer. 

^jOUSl to fall. 
j\J>\ exalting, yroOT 

Afrafiab, proper name. 
to inflame. 

inflaming, yr<?/« tbe above. 
to create. 

creating, yr5w the above. 

Ijil or increaling, /ro/w 

to increafe. 
increafing. 
alas ! 

to fpeak idly, 
fprinkling, fliedding. 
to fprinkle, flied. 
to prefs. 
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jjjol throwinjg,jfr«>/w 
to throw. 

A ^IJoI pi. cups, 

A their cups. 

A jfjif affirmation, confirmation. 

A I Akber (greater) proper name. 

aTI or a\S'\ intelligent, vigilwitj knowledge, 
if. ei£^^\ though. 

I filling. I to fill, 

now. 

I full. 

A t&e article the. 

A Jl but, except. 
a oULUI efteem, refpedt. 

A gentlenefs, lenity. 

A mufical notes. 

A the mind. 

A 'wiUI a thoufand. 

fprinkled, ftained,yr(?/;r 
to ftain, fprinkle. 

A I 0 God, heaven ; divine. 

A <3uJ! the Arab, article prefixed to tXj aid, 
ftrength, hand, &c. 

^1 ( annexed to words ) my. 

(jOUl to prepare j to be ready. 
jUT preparing. 
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A fecurity, mercy ; fincerity. 
oUThe came; coming. 

to approach : the approach. 
cX5j j coming and going. 

)j^\ tcvday. 

to-night. 

to learn, teach. 

Ikillcd, teaching. 

to mix; 

iXci^hope. y\j(X*^\ hopeful. 

9- prince, noble. 

oLii Mirkhond ihah, proper name. 

mixing, yi-ow 
^jThc: that: time; now. 

(^UT thofe, 

to fill. 

A^UaXJl defire, expectation. 

bsr'T there, in that place. 

• • 

A |*Us:'^l and liars. 

to throw, dart, 

JIcXJI throwing, yrof» the above 
within, 
little. 

to gain, gather, 
to belipear. 

JjOJi gathering, gaining. 
yi-jcXjl thought, confideration. 
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ytSV thither. 
aJuI that which; he who. 
a^; T or oI^jT then, at that time, 
to think. 

to excite, raife. 
raifing, exciting. 

A j\^\ Anvar (fplendor) proper name. 

I thofe. 

A pi. of ^ rivers. 

{fjl or j\ or j he, fhe, it: his, hers, its. 

himfelf, herfelf. 

JljTa voice, found : fame. 

A t^ljT pi. of qT times. 
j\j^ devouring, fvva)lowing,yroOT 
^ to devour. 

^jTbringing,yrow 
fjj] him, her, it j to him, &c. 

A pi- of\f?ji^ leaves, 

(jOjjT to bring. 

a throne: a manufa£iuring village, 

A pl- affairs, adions. 

A Jjl firft ; the beginning. 

A forefathers, the ancients, 

to hang. 

A (Jjtil fkilful : endowed with, poilefred of : 
people. 

JJbl wife. 



t fawn. 

r coming j come thou,yrtfw 
(^1 or bl O ! Jign of the vbc. cafe. 

A ^bl times, days, pi. of 

(jOUmjjI to ftand. 

they; their. themfelvcs. 

|yU*j| them ; to them. 

(^1 O Sir ! 

A the right hand. 

^^1 this, (jbbl thefe. 

bs"^! here. 

fo, thus, 
hither. 

OCbl behold. 
aJuI a mirror. 
l^( thefe. 
nature. 




j with ; in : to, for. 

U with, pofleffed of ; fince. 
ejb a gate; a chapter. 

^b Baber, a proper name. 

{^y6^-^ to play. 

cib rile wind, air ; let it be. 

lib zephyr; a gentle gale; the eaft or 
morning wind. 
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otib wine, 
jIj a load, baggage, 

Perfian, 

C^b once. 

Jb playing, play thou,yr. 
j[j again, anew. 

^^JC,i:jl<.^b to with-hold. 
ocXJJb a player j playing. 

^ji,b being, be ihou, /r<?w 
tijb a balh^w, governor. 
cXiU it may be ; it may happen, 
to fprinkle, difTufe. 

^b a garden. (jUib a gardener. 
(jJCsb to weave : to tinge. 

A the remainder; permanent. 

OX) fear, care. 
bJb pure, chafte, clean. 

Jbjtj afFedtionate. 


more pure, 

innocent, unblemifhed. 
beautiful, amiable. 

o^:Ayb gentle, pure, lovely. 


Jb a wing ; an arm. 
^b above, upwards. 
(jb^Jb to ftrain. 
0!tX«b in the morning. 
ot^‘b fifteen. 
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cX^aib five hundred, 
together. 

Oub it is neceSaxytfrom ^JJCk>J^b 
jItXjb permanent, yro/w g^b a foot, andj\Ci the 
participle rf to have, 

to be neceflary. 
to accept. 

he took or bore up. 
fear thovi^from 

he kifled,yroOT ‘The Jkst j ap- 

pears to be redundant. 

(//. (^LX^) an infant. 

for. 

\ jscd metre ; the fea. 

A the lambick meafure. 

A the Trochaick meafure, 

A a kind of verfe, confifting of lam- 

bicks and Spondees. 

A dual of jsd- the two feas. 

Bokhara, name of a place. 

{y:^s to boil. 

I may or can ^\vt,from 
to give. 

cXj bad. ^eXj bad of me. 
gjIOvj to or for thefe. 
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(yItXj know thou. I nsight have 

*« 

knovrn,Jrom 
oOo give thovif/rom 
tXj(^ coiifpicuoufly, publkkly. 

fOotXj to become confpicuous. 
accepting, 
to accept. 

^ full. ^ the bofom ; upon cUjt upon thy 
bofom. ^ carrying, ravi{hing,yr<?»z 
to reft. 

I Ihould reft, 
to afeend. 
for, becaufe. 

oSTjJ arifes, comes, yri>w 
tsujj a harp, lute, 
a ray, fplendor. 

to rife, arife. 
to finifh, compofe. 
compofing, completing, 
he finifties, performs. 

to raife, exalt, 
to bear, carry, lead. 
tXjti ^ they carry off. 
oCijj a veil, tapeftry. 

a chaipberlain, porter. 
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thou » aildng, 
it arrives. 

above, on the top or head, 
to aik. 

we have afked. 
he went away. 

a leaf; power; arms; ornament; a muii* 

cal inftrument. 
to fill. 

to return, recede, 

;* to alcend, mount. 
oJtjjJ a butterfly, moth. 

a protedor, nouriflicr ; educating ; educat 
thou. 

O*-^ educate, nourifh. 
education, 
without, out of. 

^y together. 

y to beware, abftain. 
y^y abftinence, chaftity. 

^ an angel, fairy. 

ruinous, difordered, /battered . 
under, below. 

to wither, decay* 
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OsJ;t^ they will give 

a garden : a breaft. 
to bind, fhut. 
a boy, child. 

^twj much, many. 

it bloUbmed. 
let. us break. 

A light: prudence. 

A JUaj lazyj a mifcreant. 

A vain, fruitlefs. 

cXaj after. <jou afterwards. 

2J perfon, imperative from y^Ciy^j to 
command, &c. 

is to my delire. 
cXjjUj he Ihall ^ig,from 

jIiAXj leave thou. 
jfi fay thou,yri;OT 

it Ihall pa.{s, from 

(fj but. 

A JO misfortune •, without. 

A ci.Xj a country, region. 

a nightingale. 
aXO but. 

Udjj a tiger. 

A yes. 

Cijf^ it Ihall perilh,yrojw (jc^ 
therefore. 



jLu mourn thou,yrfl» 

^ five, otus;^- fifty, 
the fifth. 

tXo binding, compiling; bind thou. 
cXJo advice, counfel. 

to fuppofe, think, 
can \kvA,from 

a garden of violets. 

fhowed, from : ‘The j prejixed 

Jeemi io be redundant. 
to be. 

they \ntre^ from {^Cijj 
a little branch, 
an excufe. 
a kits, 
a garden, 
he killed, yr(7«; 
to hide, cover, conceal, 
an owl. to the owl. 

iSj^ fragrance, fmell. 

tj^=s (SjJ rofe-fcented. 

&j good: in, into, 
the fpring. 

the manfion of the Ipring. 

Ocsi^ chearfulnefs. 

becaufe, for, on account of: all, every one: 
fortune ; pre-excellence. 
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^ Baharam (the planet Mars) proper name. 

breaft, fide; near; the ancient Pcr- 
fian language. 

^ together, one with another, 
without. 

come thou, from (jcXTT 
a defart: uncultivated. 

I {hall find. 

bring thou, from 
A white; brightnefs. 

aJUj a cup. 

<4X1^ fearlefs. 

faithlefs, mercilefs. 

thou {halt Itzrn, from 

A Oja a houfe; a diftich. 

• • • ^ 

inconfiderate. 

irregular. 

without aflillance. 
a root, origin, 
without a thorn. 


Ignorant, 
to lift. 


to take captive. 

oJUas:*^ falfe, faithlefs. 
openly: a difcovery. 



JcX^ lieartlefe, diieoniblatc. 
old; an old man^ 
adorning, collediing. 

to dcclc^ 

without, out of doors. 
jfj ihedding, Mting,Jrom 
twenty. 

before; the front, 
innumerable. 

_^lyLu inconftant; affli£led. 

new. novelty, 

the face, form. 

an elephant. 

^ fear, danger. 

unequalled, 
to meafure. 
feeing. 

I may fee, botlj from 
IgXLu or L^‘| endlefs. 

helplefs, unfortunate, 
to join, touch. 

OJyf^ touching, joining, reaching. 




c:al or wy l ' annexed to words ) thy. 
li' until, that, in order to. 



y S5$ 

oLy heat, flame; fplendor; ftrength; deflrej a 
fever; contorfion. 

to caufe to ihine. 

I may turn, &cc.Jrom 

^jcX^Lj' to turn, twift; to flune,make warm; to 
he able. 

O^Ujij' bright, Alining. 

to twift ; haften ; wager, 
obfeurity; a hair; a thread; the fummit. 
fpoil, prey, ruin. 

obfeurity, darknefs. 


A 3. hiftory, chronicle, 

dark. darker, 

frefti, new, young, 
more frefti, &c. 
to inflame, burn. 

A confidcration, fpeculation. 

L^’ let alone, leave, relinquifti. 


A 43UIS:'' a prefent; rare, elegant. 

A prudence, advice; government; regu- 
lation. 

A a record, obligation. 

yi moift, frefti, 

\y thee; to thee. 

Ajiy harmony, modulation. 

A a tomb. 
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A order, regularity. 

thou feared from 
to fear. 

thou mayeft fear. 

A pointing; lhame, anguifh. 

A a beautiful man or woman; a Turk; 
leaving, relinquifhing. 

correfting ; arranging. 

♦ * — . * • 

A v«JiA>u2j‘ compoution, invention. 

aaJUI^Lju- or ^^{ju aAJI omnipotent God. 
a hafte. 

A v.Ji,xXju hanging, dependent; the moft ele-» 
gant kind of Perfian hand-writing. 

A JoLii' negligence; contempt. 

A relaxation, walking; contemplation, 

bitter; feverely. 

bitter in the mouth. 

diverfion; a fpedlacle, feeing. 

A full, perfedl; completion, end: com- 

pletely. 

A IV a wifh; fupplication. 

the body, perfon. 

IgAj alone, only ; folitary. 

^ thou: thy. Cijs^ y thyfelf. 
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A '^j\y {pi- of hiftories. 

(j\jj it is poflible,7roOT 
A Ajjj repentance j converfion. 

to colle(9:; to pay debts. 

A cXyL^' congratulation. 

wretched, empty, naked, poor, 
an arrow; the river Tigris, 
iharp; violent, paffionate. 
a fword. 


A iS f moifture. 

A \jji the conftellation Pleiades. 
A precious: the eighth. 


ta. a place. 

an inchanter j inchanting. 
a remedy, 
a fiflure, a breach. 
tijT bj. to tear, 
a cup, glafs; mirror, 
a mantle, robe; bed. 
a colledion. 

the foul; a beautiful woman, 
fouls; friends; lovers. 


A A 2 



delighting the foul. 

having life, an animal. 

A forehead. 

bU 

A ftudy, endeavour. 

which; wherefore, why? 

A {p/. a wound, 

fortune j the world, globe. 

Circaflia. 

A a crime. 

dr except, unlefs. 

to leap; to feek, examine, 
an eye. 

a fountain, 
to tafte, try. 
gtXxwj^ I have tailed. 

A cXx:^ a curling lock. 

Aibl^ a kind of mufical inftrument, a lyre, a 
lute. 

the heart. JjO heart-piercing. 

^ .JbX^ what doll thou do ? comp, of ^ (for 
what, af7d the %d perfon pref. of , 
how ? what ? 


A Gelaleddin (the glory of reli- 

gion) proper name. 

A a volume : the Ikin. 

A beauty, elegance. 



Gemfliid, proper name. 

A colleftion, aflembly, troops, 
a garden, meadow. 


verdant plains, meadows. 
(jU:^ in like manner. 


in the fame way. 
in this manner, thus. 

A aJo.. paradife. 

cX^ how many ? 

_^lj tXs^ how often 
fairy land, 
a harp, lute. 


when ( or like, as, 

feek iho\x, from 
an anfwer. 

young ; a young man, 
youth. 


A ( plf of jewels, 


how ? when, 
when that. 

Jouini, name of an author. 


{^y^ tbou mayeft feek,yr£?OT 


Ac5..\what, which. 

y 

leaping, 


four, 

oi^ly^ fourteen, 

four hundred. 
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the fourth. 

(^ly^ t^e world. 

L*JuLy=». conqueror of the world. 
^IcXjly^ polTelling the world, 

A tXy^ diligence, folicitude. 

Jy^ forty- 


what ? what ia it ? 

cX^ he gathers, from qcXj^ 

A:^ what doft thou feek ? 
what doft thou fay? 
China : a ringlet. 

I may gather, yrow 


c 

A neceflity : poverty. 

A arriving ; completion ; harveft, pro- 

duce : profit. 

A lajls,. Hafiz (a man of great memory) name 
of a poet. 

A Jb. a condition, ftate: a thing: time prefent. 
A CxJLsk. motion, adlion ftate. 

A imprifonment. 

A v_JulcX:si, f pi. of AjucXai.) gardens. 

A Lio<3ca. news ; an accident. 

A_jJ^ caution. 

A motion ; a vowel. 
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A envy, malevolence. 

A beauty, elegance. 

A followers, troops. 

A (-Jeiw true : truth, reafon. 

A c:-Jlo( 2». lincerity : truly, 

A a decree 3 wifdom. 

A fcience 3 a myftery ; a miracle. 

A wife ; a do<ftor, learned man, philofo- 

\ 

} her, phyfician, 

A lawful, 

A a bath, 

A OvyCs.. praife. 

A f pi. of accidents, news, 

A «jJI^ affidance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi^ 
nence, mountain, 

A neceifaries, neceflities : 

things. 

A hfe3 a portico, veftibule, 

A {pi- of frauds, 

A hving, life 3 an animal. 


t 

a thorn. 

anguifli, refentment. 
(jJCiAibi. to rife. 

IV 

A U-CI4. pure, excellentj poble. 
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mind, heart, difpofition. 

Khakani, name of a poet. 
tiTlcL earth, duft. 

A a mole on the face. 

A v^JUh^ the Creator. 

(jlcL a lord, grandee j an inn. 

(p/. of aJI:^) houfes. 

A hiftoryj news; fame, 
relate from 

to inform, relate. 

Khoten, Tartary. 

A afhamed, blulhing; envy, 

A a blufh, fhamc. 

1c>cL God, 

tXjjlOcL a prince, lord, patron, 
kx^locifc O God ! O heaven ! 

Aj'L^cXj^lOdw the only Lord God. 
friend of God, propi name, 
ftately, pompous. 

U> \M 

A murmured: fell,y?*0OT ^ 

intellect: fmall. 

oC^jsa.. minute, fubtile ; minutia;. 

OXst4js>. contented, jL. I am contented, 
(^cXL*j jL. content, 
charming, pleafant, 
cL. a cock or hen. 
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rage, emotion: an attack, 
buying ; he bought, 
the autumn. 

Khofrou, Cyrus. 

A Khezar, proper name, 

W 

A L<h a muftacho j a line, rule, 

A ILck a crime, error. 

palpitation of the heart. 

A the beft part of any thing, the fub- 

fiance, cream. 

A fincerity, purity, 

fmiling, pleafant. 
fleep j a dream. 

Cij} I drowned in fleep. 

the place of refl ; a bed. 
lj[y^ eating, devouring. 

to be willing. 

a reader, finger, tinging ; viands, vidualsj 
a table. 

to read, fing, 
afk, call, wifh for, 
you will, both yrow 

pleafant, fair, gentle, 
more beautiful, &c, 
mofl beautiful, 
fair-faced, 

or one’s felf, 
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to eat, devour, 
the iun, 
fweet. 
joy be to— - 

fweet-fcented, 

fweet-tempered. 
blood. blood-dropping. 

dlfpofition, temper, 
to chew the cud. 

JL^ imagination, phantafyj a fpeftre: vain, 
fruitlcfs. 

nCingyfrom <?r 

to rife, fpring up, 

(^OojtfL thou haft rifen. 

ci 


darknefs, night. 

tX(«3 equity; a gift; lamentation, 
to give, 
having, yr(7OT 

A^lii a family; houfe; town. 
Dara, Darius. 

'(•y^ I have, enjoy, poflefs. 

they have or hold. 

Ow,IO he had, both from 
to have, hold. 
cItX a wound, fear. 



a net, fnare, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment, 
knowing: a veffel; fheath. 

UM a wife or learned man. 

AibUlti prudently, wifely. 

I know. 

to know, 
learning. 

learned} a doiflor. 
learning, literature. 

<jUjI< 3 they \inQv;,Jrom Iti 

45uI<^ fnare, allurement; a grain: cannon ball, 
thou knoweft, doft thou know? 

A dominion, adminiftration of juftice. 

in, above ; around : a gate. 

UJ VJU 

{pi. of'i_jS) pearls, 
to enter, 
to carry in. 

to fufpend; ibntend; provoke, 
a plant, tree. 

to require, demand, 
a wound, torment: dregs, 
right, compleat. 
harlh, hard, 
was betrothed. 

delay, 
he beholds, 
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fju/ 


to view, behold. 

within: the heart; intrails, 
the Perfian language. 

Qjd the fea, a wave. 

to underftand. 

or ^l^s ! 

the hand. 

an enemy. 

^Ci a regifter, journal ; index. 

A minute ; fubtilcj fmall ; a fubtilty ; 

a minute. 

depart from, leave, 
it paffes away. 

SCi again : another. 

^<3 the heart. 

raviihing, delightful, comp, of Jti and 
jjj\ participle of to exalt, fufpend. 

agreeable, falui^ry, comp, of Jo and 
{for (^yf) part, of to defire, alk. 

a rniftrefs; heart-ravilhing, comp, of 
andj\tS particip. of to have, hold. 

heart- wounding, comp, of andjyu 
part, of ^^f<:Lyu4 to burn. 

heart-deceiving, comp, of and 

part, of to deceive, 

heart-conquering, comp, of JtA and 
" from to open, conquer, &c, 



time : breath : pleafure. 
the brain, the palate, 
a friend i harmony, comp, of breath, 

and jLw from to do, make. 

^6 two. 

A a fpecies of large trees ; orchard : 

rattles for children. 

a circle, orbit, revolution : rolling, 
diilance, abfence. 

Jjti fewing, piercing. 

oc^jc^ twelve. 

a friend, miftrefs. 
dearer, more friendly, 
two hundred. 

A ctJjti or aJ felicity ; riches ; a kingdom, 
ftate. 

the fecond. 

oO a village ; a giver : ten. 

^<3 fortune, fate, time, world, 
a gift, liberality, 
fear, aflonifhment. 
a villager. 
ot3 ten ihoufand. 

winter, firft wdnter month, December i 
yederday. 

A {pi of friends, families, habita- 
tions : a country. 



^IcXjO fight. 

yeflerday. 

another. 

a colleftion of an author’s works, chiefly 
poetical: a royal court, tribunal of juftice- 


again. 


AjC^ poflefled of, endowed with. 
A J<S majeftick. 

A gold. 


A tranquillity. 

jb a fecret, myftery. 

a declivity, foot of a hill. 

A compaflion, favour. 

to draw, drive, banifb. 
a way, path. 

^b fteal, infefl; the highway. 

A fragrant ; fragrance, 

A a verfe of four lines, a word of four 

letters. 

A c 4:^ returning. 



^ a cheek, face; a groan; the found of a 
mufical inftrument. 
a cheek. 

A aJLwj an embafly ; a mandate, 
to caufe to arrive, 
to grow ; to be delivered. 

A manner, law, regulation. 

arrives, yr<?/» 

(jcXaj^ to arrive, 
a line, thread. 

A Ralhid (a conductor) proper name, 

A tender, delicate, lovely, 
motion. 

I went, 

to go : departure, 
to dance : motion. 

A ^colouring, painting, embroidery: writing; 
a letter, charadler ; arithmetic k. 

Roknabad, name of a place. 

A jyv [P^' fv) 

A (__^j he threw ; throwing, 
forrow, pain. 

i>Jj a wanton, diflblute, drunken perfon, 
colour, paint. 

many-coloured, various, 
coloured. 

right, competent, worthy. 



\y,\ fpirit-raifing,yr(?OT 

Rudeki, proper name. 

y^j a day. 

encreafing daily. 

fortune, world, time, an age ; wind, 
air, vanity. 

t^yi a journal. 

(Sj^j 

evident, 
more fplendid. 
fplendor. 

A CX^j a garden. 

A beauty, elegance. 

<SjJ JJ ‘^^P* 

iSjJ go, from 

^jj thou doft grow, from 

a road, way. 

A herbs fin general) properly fweet 

bafil. 


to pour, 

^ j pouring, dropping, 
to buz. 


J (y^'* JO : if. 



m 


to be born ; to bring forth, 
a complaint : a bed, a place. 

{^O^jD to complain. 
dJjjf dew; fro ft, hoar froft, bail, 
the tongue } language. 

A oiXjj the moft excellent of any thing, the 
flour, cream. 


jfj above, high, fuperior. 
a wound, blow, ftroke. 
difpelling. 

to ftrike, hurt, impel, 
to polilh. 

jj go’d. 

C^sj pale, yellow. 


a g;oidfmith. 

ornamented with gold. 

- JJ golden, 
to live. 

iJj from whom? 

'wiJj a lock of hair. 

Zuleikha, Potiphar's wife. 

A the world; fortune; time, feafon. 

emerald-coloured, 
made of emeralds, 
ground, earth, 
ftriking, difturbing,yro/i« 
a prifon. 
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I life* 

A decay, mifery. 

poifbn, venom. 

poifonous. 

Q>^j Venus i courage; gall. 

lols, damage, 
an ornament; beauty, 
beautiful. 

^ more beautiful. 

<AajJ agrees, yrom 

to quadrate, agree with, 
under, below. 

l/j becaufe, for. 




Lw like, refembling. 

A a ihore, coaft, bank. 

to prepare, make. 

_^L** full of. 

preparing. 

he makes, both from 
ocX^Lm a compofer, performer, 
a cup. 

A the leg. 

A ^ a cup-bearer, water-carrier 

A a traveller; going. 
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niLi a year, age. 

AjUm a (hade. 

A a caufe, motive. 

to reiign, commit, recommend, charge, 
enjoin. 


light of weight. 

bearers of light burdens, 
to prick. 

a fbldier, foldiery, army. 
ocXa^ white. 

the morning, aurora, 
to take, ravith. 

(^U*M taking: a country* 
prsiifc, from 


(^,CiXa»m to take. 

to (have, erafe, efface. 

injury, oppreffion, tyranny, threatening, 
the injured, afflifted. 
a tyrant. 


the wicked. 

a tyrant, 
to praife. 

A a kind of carpet. 

A 2rF*** rliyme. melody; the cooing of doves. 
A adoration. 

A c^xsi*** difpofition, temper. 
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Ays:^ the morning, crepufcle; inchantment. 

or the morning. 

A.(^js^ belonging to the morning, 
adverfity, danger, poverty, 
fpeechj a word. 

head, end, extremity ; love, defire; princi- 
pal, fuprcme. 

A ^ lamp, lanthern; the fun. 
from beginning to end. 
lofty, tall j glorious, 
to banilh to a place, to confine, 
to mix, com‘pofe. 

an occurrence, accident : a tale, fong, 
warbling. 

wanton j aftoniflied, confufed : a va- 


gabond. 

a cyprefs-tree j a horn. 
ajjjm joy: a prince, chief, 
mixing, yro/a 
convenient, proper, 
it is proper. 

of a good dhpofition j happy, auguft. 
Sadi, name of a poet. 

A an endeavour, diligence* 
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thou picTCcUyfrm 

to pierce, bore. 

Sekander, Alexander. 

A quiet, refignation. 

A JLjXsw pure water: a chain. 

A a chain, feries, lineage. 

A Selman, proper name. 

A Selim (perfect, unblemiflied) proper 


name. 


OJ^j^ Samarcand, a city. 

jefTamine, 

jelTamine-bofomed. 

(J-rj-iLw a hyacinth. 

a garden of hyacinths. 

OJLam a Hone. 


ftony. 

A blacknefs: melancholy, 

to burn, inflame. 

I would touch, v\xh,from 

to iiroke, rub, touch, 
a beautiful kind of red rofe. 
inflaming, yrow 
OJ<S^ an oath. ■ 
iSy*>^ towards ; a place, part, fide, 
three. 

Soha, name of a Jlar. 
tall, ereft. 
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the Jtar Canopus j name of a Perfan au* 

tbor. 

thirty. 

or black, 
blacknefs. 

bathed) full of water, 
thirteen. 

eXtOAxM three hundred. 

♦ ♦ 

lilver. 

ty-yw the face, colour, 
filvered. 

the bofom, breaft. 
the third. 


LT 


or ffj {annexed to words) his, her; to him, 
to her. 

a branch, twig, horn. 

^ mirth, 

the evening. 

in the evening. 

(for they; their. 

(jcXJUi* to comb, 
fixteen. 

sUj a king, emperor. 

royal, princely. 
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uam night. 

A oLui- youth, 
one night. 

LjUti hafte. 

or make hafte. 

to make hafte. 

fp^' a canxel. 

A 5 js**' a tree. 

A 

A ftrcngth, force, agility. 

tXi he was : going, 

^J^yJL to be, &c. 
wine. 

balhful. 

baftifulnefs. 
to wafli. 

lix. ftxty. 

A (pL of poets, learned men, 

doctors. 

A aAjUj light, flame, Iplendor. 

_^IX^ a hunter. 

breaking, 

to cleave, tear, break. 
a cioLX2;< a complaint. 

^ugar. 

[fjpam eating fugar, 

to hunt, take, feize. 



1 ^ fugar. 

c-J fugar-lipped. 

^^Jo*k£=3>*i to break, defeat, overpower. 

Shekcfteh (broken) tie current Perjian 
hand-writing^ ufed in Hindosran. 
to blolTotn j to admire. 
cXJLX^ they from the above, 

a flower, 
patient. 

patience, toleration, 
lyi you, your. yourfelv< 

number j numerous, 
ye, you j to you. 

A odour, fragrance. 

to number, enumerate, 

A the fun j gold, 

a fcymitar. 

A^ a candle, wax taper. 


A odour: nature, cuftom ; an atom, 
to underlland. 

QwU>ii knowing, yro/w the above, 
or to hear, 

J.I aCijAii* I have heard. 

they hezrd, from (^cXaa^ 
jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infolent. 

A Oyw honey, honey-comb. 
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cXiip 

A a city; the moon ; a knave. 

ItX^ infane j enamoured, 
a lion ; alfo a tiger. 

the top band of a book. 

Shiraz, name of a place. 
the habitation of lions, 
a lionefs. 
y yJii a lion. 

y^y^M Shireen (fweet, gentle), proper name. 
j\Sj.jyf) of gentle manners. 


A L;-o»L3 a lord, mafter, polTeflbr, friend : en- 
dowed with. 

beautiful. 

u-o^Lo honed -hearted. 

A Lya the zephyr; youth. 

A or morning, aurora, 
in the morning, 
one morning. 

A patience. 

A ^ ^ boy. 

company, fociety. 

A a leaf, book, page. 

Owo a hundred. 



Saddar (a hundred gates), name of a 
Perfian i>ook. 

iXus a hundred thoufand. 

expend, employ. 

A V.J-OU3 difficult, fevere. 
v-JUfl a rank, file j order. 

A \Juo purity, pleafure. 

Ul 

A a calamity. 

A voice, found, noife. 

A fancy, image, form; a fpeftre. 

to feign. 

A fading; the feafon of fading among the 

Mahomedans; metaphorically the fpring. 

A hunting; prey. 

to take prifoner. 




A mind, confcience. 
A light, fplendor. 




A joy, mirth, fedivity. 

AJlstiya the houfe of mirth. 

A a border, margin, part. 

A a lock of hair. 



4. 01^ cuftotn, way* manner, 
thou alkeft,yr<3/« 

A fifing, as the fun, 

A defire, avarice. 

A ^ijls a circuit, walk. 

a parrot, 
the deluge. 

A a fold, ply; folding, 

A a bird. 

if? 

vidlory: Timur or Tamerlane. 
A CXyU? darknefs. 
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A OtiLc cuftom, ufage. 

A a cheek; a tooth; an accident; a heavy 

cloud. 

A a lover, miftrefs ; enamoured. 

A two lovers. 

A A.olc the end, ilTue, event, fuccefs ; finally. 

A ^Ic the world, time; learned. 

enlightener or inflamer of the world. 
A univerfal: plebeian. 

I VU 

A Ahh^L&iSiame of a dynajly of Arabian 

ihalifs. 
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olXj'aUfi a place of worftiip. 

A wonder, myftery, example. 

A wonder, admiration. 

A ciJitXc juftice. 

A jcXc an enemy. 

A^IiAc a cheek, face, temples, 

A ^ Arab. 

A an Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A a field, court, area ; an empty fpace : a 
dice- table. 

A poetry, profody. 

A magnificent, incomparable. 

A mirth, converfation ; the pleafures of 

the table. 

A uJuii love. 
tijL-'- JCi*£ fondnefs. 

A Ov^Aacchaftity, integrity; defence, fafeguard. 
A JloS. perfume, ottar of rofes. 

perfumed, fragrant. 

A aXJI iwJUc God preferve. 

A OJis a firing of pearls: a treaty. 

A (J.AC prudence, memory, art, knowledge j a 
narrative. 

A Ooyuc punifhnient, torment. 

A knowledge, fcience, art. 

A lylc f pi. of learned men. 
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A life, my life. 

A aftion, operation. 

A amber, ambergris. 

A oa^cXa^ a nightingale. 

A a fpider. 

A 4 ^ 1 ^ ( pi. of 4^^) vices. 

A tXyC age, time ; compad, promife. 

a touchftone, proof. 

A 44C a vice, crime, ftain. 

A 0^ a feftival, folemnity; joy. 

A (jifcAS: mirth, delight; life. 

A a fountain; an eye, look; gold; eflence: 

paradife. 


A 4v.hc abfent, invincible, concealed, 
dull; a thick vapour. 

A 4^^ a ftranger, foreigner; extraordinary. 
A JIji a fawn. 

A Jjc an ode. 

A (//. ^ above) odes. 

A &*at vexation. 

A a boy, fervant. 

A ^ care, grief, terror. 

forrowful. 

ViT" afflidion. 



a rofe>bud. 
to lleep, flumbcr. 


A CXijts overflowed, yrow o4o 
A jJU an omen, prefage. 
coloured. 

A aJUs a tumult, fadlion, difcord, mifchief^ 
fcandal. 

A ys? glorious; glory, ornament. 

A (tXs ranfom, redemption. 

A abfence, reparation. 

j> oWivioriy from 

J to forget. 

w 

A happy. 
f«^ to-morrow; 

Ferdufi (belonging to paradife) name 
of a poet. 

to fend. 

an angel, meflenger; fairy. 

A abfence j a troop; a fedt. 

to command, 
j ^ below : dejeded. 

felling: he foldj^/row 
to fell. 



to defcend. 

<SjjJ inflamed, /row 

OhJ 

he fells, both from 
A ^j) fplendor. 

to be dejedled. 

*^1/^ deceit, /-ow (,;pJU ^ 

^ Feridoun, name of a king, 
f-frJu yi to deceive. 

to freeze, congeal. 
fcattering,/-ow 
frii^ to prefs, fqueeze. 

A OofcUaS eloquence, melody. 
j^Lsu forrow, complaint : alas ! 

A yj^ conlideration, care. 

Uo^Ju jXa confider j ^yXi ibie imperative of 


throwing, throw thou, from 

to throw, throw away, lay afide. 
A heaven i the world; fortune. 

A in, into. 

A abundance; he diffufed. 

an elephant. 


*♦ 

v-ylj Kaf, the name of a fabulous mountain. 



A Oj a form, figure, fliape, flature. 

A ^<J3 a cup, goblet. 

fate; predeftination j quantity; value 
dignity, power. 

A conftancy, confiftency, confirmation 

quiet. 

A contiguous, related to. 

A OoUai (pL g/ocWas) poems, elegies. 

A yhos a palace. 


A a tale ; an adlion. 

A an elegy, poem. 

A fate, death, judgment ; jurifdidlion. 

A AxLza a fragment : fegment, part, 
a cage. 

A Axlj* (^/. a caftle. 


A ^ a pen. 

a writer, an engraver. 

{pi. of c-aXs) hearts. 

A the moon. 

like the moon. 

Aj>i a word, fpeech, eloquence. 

A violence, force, oppreflion ; power j 

chaftifennent; anger. 

A meafure ; reafoning, thought, advice, 

argument ; a lyllogil'm. 

A ^to ftation, handing; refurredion: confu- 
fion, tumult. 





A Cefar, an emperor* 


eT 




A tiT" as, like, in the fame manner. 

A Katebi (a writer, fecretary) propef 


name. 

A like my eyes, comp, of £=» like, 

*>-J»lcX 2 i.l eyes, and the infeparable pronoun 


my. 

to carefj. 

bufinefs, objedl; a maker. 

a fhop, place of bufinefs; the world. 
j\}f^=s a battle, conteft. 

'=^1^ expert: one who labours, adjufts, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear. 

to penetrate, labour, &c. 


tT' 


a caravan, 
to leflen. 
would ! 


Ajl»il£= a houfe, hall, gallery, chamber, 
to dig. 

a curling lock. 

^J-JLSs 9 the body; a form, model, 
defire, with. 

defire ; the obtaining one's wifh. 
jlSs a-place: a ftraw: lelTening. 

A pride, magnificence. 

VOI.. III. c c 



a dove. 

A L a book, letter, writing. 

I ^ where? whither? how? 

to melt, difpel. 

Jit m citing, yr<?/» the above. 

who? Ov..eftX^ who is there? 

to leave, negledt. 
js,^» to pafs through, 
to pafs : to leave, 
if: a performer, maker. 

l^^i^whomj to whom? hire, rent. 

fporting, fkipping, ftrutting. 
though. 

bulinefs, labour: he made. 

^ a whirlpool, gulf; precipice 

adtion, labour, profeffionj life, 
the circling glafs. 
i made,yrflOT 
to do, make, 
the neck. 

a battle-axe, mace, 
to take. 

a wolf. 

warm. warmth, 

Carmania, name of a place'. 



marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledge, 
or lamentation, weeping. 

(jXsn^jS ^ to flee, efcape. 
to weep, 
that, which. 

to perform, 
to pais. 

to choofe; to bite. 

OiXjjJ felecft; moft excellent, noble, glorious s 
bitten. 

jjjguf" a perfon, any one. 

^^^JiUwJ^fpreading, ftrewing,yr(7/« 
to fpread, drew, fcatter. 

(^pcs:<^*'''^to break, tear. 

breaking, the above. 

UiJ conquering, opening, &oc.from 

to open, difcover, conquer; to rejoice, 
he difcovers,yr(jOT the above. 
to become : to kill. 

to break, rend, 
to fcatter, dilTolve. 

Cachemire, name of a place, 
he has difcovered, bcc. from 
A^CiyuS ' to difcover, open, conquer, defight, 
jytS ^ a region, climate, country. 

I have fulFered or drawn. 
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the handy the palm, 
c:oU^ he faid. j\jjS^ fpeech. 

I faid, both from 
^to fpealc, fay; fpeaking. 
thou haft faid ; he faid. 

JJ^(gul) a rofe. 

Jsj^ (geel) clay. 

rofe -water, 
hair, locks. 

a word, writing, oration. 

^OJX) Gulendam (rofe- re fembllng, Jrom Ju' 

a rofe, form, figure, &c.) a proper 

name. 

a diadem, cap. 
a rofe-bulh. 
rofe-fcented. 

i.jXf ' a clofet, cottage, hut. 
a bed of rofes. 

Guliftan (a rofe-garden, bower of 
rofes) title of a celebrated book. 

(f a beautiful fpecies of red role. 

a rofe-garden. 
j\iXxjJ^ rofe-cheeked. 

rofe-colourcd. 

(jUJckf" ftrewing flowers. 
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a rofe-walk; bower, delightful place, 
role-coloured. 

A fpl. of the whole; univerfal. 

The whole works. 

little; defective; abfent. 

to infert, place, commit ; to loofe, li- 
berate. 

A <3Ly£=i perfeftion, accomplilhment, finilhing. 
little value, 

with little fenfe. 
do thou; doing, yr«)OT 

a boundary, margin, fide, part, Ihore; an 
embrace. 

a vault, arch, tower, cupola. 

OJJ^ rotting, yrow 
^cXj<3JL5 ^ or to rot. 

^ fervant maid, female Have. 

where? 

lay ihon^ from ^jJoiSrs 
(j^j^ an ear. 

liften thou, from 
to liften. 
a corner. 

I (mott, from 

to fmite, 

various, many-coloured. 



vjSaa 4 mountain. 

z jewel, pearl; luftrej efiencej felf-mcill- 

ing. 

who, which: fince. 
who. 

the nniverfe. 

^^taking. 

aught take, 5otA from 

Cio*j.-^ who is it ? comp, of who, and 3d 
perfpref. of 

or hatred, revenge, rancour, 

full of. 

that thefe, comp, of S' and (^J 


J 


a tulip, 

a border or bed of tulips, 
to move, 

4^ ( P^' O^) ^ margin. 


A the heart, pith, marrow. 
u-JL*J up to the brim. 

,XL) an army. 


a conquering army. 


A V-iW benignity, gentlenefs, grace, favouj^ 
humanity, generofity, 

Jol) a ruby, ruby lip. 



m 

UJ a lack, a hundried thoufand. 

A 0 ^3=**^ for the worlhip (of God) comp, of 

J for, aaJJ for the Arab, article ^ and <3^:s*** 
adoration. 

the moft precious fort of pearls; beau- 
tiful women. 

A < 1 :^ a liou. 
but. 

A Leil or aXJ night. 

.X fJ Leila, a woman’s name. 

r 

^ ( annexed to words ) my. 

A sU water, liquor, juice. 

A that, which. 

U we ; our. Csyi>. U ourfelves. 

06U female ; a woman. 
jLe a ferpent. 

I^Le US; to us. 

A CiJU \s<txA,from 
(jOyJU to rub, grind, polilh. 

^JtXiLo to remain. 

to refemble. 
tXJuLo they remain, 

5L0 the moon ; a month. 

^jjU with cheeks like the moon. 

with a face lik6 the moon. 



lunar, monthly; a fifli. 

A JuU inclining, having a propenlity 
left, by chance, 

A extended, dilated, fpread, 

do not zik^frim 
A JUU fimilitude, refcmblance* 

A <Sj^ rhyme. 

A an affembly, banquet. 

A Megenun (diftra^led with love) prO” 


per name, 

A a place where people aflemble ; a col» 

ledtion, jundion, 

A love, friendfliip, benevolence j afFeft-. 


ion ; company. 

A ej^As:'® a friend, miftrefs ; amiable, dear, 
beloved, 

A ^yes^ confined, imprifoned, 

A ^ friend, cpunfellor; fpoufe, hulband, 

wife ; any one who from their ftation in a 

family is admitted into the haram or women’? 
apartments, 

u/ 

A vile, coijtemptible, trifling, 

A place, time, opportunity, 

Mohamed (praife-worthy),/r(j/er name, 
A (JVvasT® aftlhftion, dilgrace. 



A contraded j an tpitdfhe. 

A v.-iJUcs^* difcordant, confufed. 
a magazine, treafury. 

tt/ 

A jJiX* governing j a governor, magiftrate.’ 

A a fpace of time. 

A aftoniflied, difturbea. 

A to taftej the tafte, palate, 

me j to me. 

A favours, graces. 

A delire, \vill, afFedtion. 

A (P^- °f remedies, plaifters, 

V or man, hero i brave, 

courageoully, manfully, 
to die; to be extinguifhed. 

u/ 

A courtely, generolity. 

joyful tidings. 

enamoured, intoxicated. 

A difdainful j rich; content. 

A perfumed ; the palate. 

A the light. 

b<A^U*-* to view, 

A the eaft. 

A attentive ; attention. 

^jCL< mulk. fmelling of mufk. 

mulky. 



A ^ or an bemi^ch; one half of a fold- 
ing door. 

A a fource: infinitive. 

w 

Mofelia, ^ <z place, 

A Kcjjo^ damage, difadvantage. 

A ® finger, mufician. 

A an excufe, 

A ^ battle ; field of battle, 

A a friend, a lover. 

A a miflrefs. 

A feented, perfumed, 

A J reafonaWe, rational, probable, perti- 
nelit, 

A an enigma, myilery. 

A fenfe, idea, fignification. 

A eftablifiied, known, 

A ^ a prieft of the Perfees, Guebres or wor- 
fhippers of fire. 


cup-bearers. 

the brain, head, marrow, fubftance, or befi; 
part of any thing. 

A reparation, alienation, 

A ^<juc condition, ftationj dignity; office; refi- 
dence ; mufical tone. 

A quantity, fpace, number. 

A intention, will, defire. 



W - / 

Lj-JLjLfl a conduftor, mover, difpofer. 
a recompence, reward, 
perhaps, by chance: unlefs. 
jud wine. 


I ^.X.0 a failor. 

. OX« a kingdom, power, poUfeffion, inherit- 
ance^ an angel. 

I rays of light. 

^ I : my. C^j:L myfelf. 
t Iy^Xo finiihed, concluded. 


full of, endowed with. 

L a houfe of entertainment, an innj any 

place where travellers reft at night ; a day’s 
journey, a ftage. 
ij)jM2L4> a conqueror, triumpher, 
i OouU/« advantages, 
a bird’s bill. 

lUXc do not bring, t&e imperative of 
with the negative prefxed. 

liften not, the negative imperative of 



\ a wave, 

V a caufej an acceptor, 

i melodious; adjufted, arranged, 

weighed, 

■i. time, feafon. 

\ Muful, name of a place. 
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C^hair. 

A firm. 

Ajfys^ feparated, repudiated, abandoned, 
the funj moon; lovej a feal-ring: a gold 
coin about ll. l6s. 
like the moon, 
wine. 

charaBerijlick of the pref. tenfe, 

do not bring, the negative imperative of 

between, among: middle, 
do not mix or fprinklc, the negative im- 
perative of 

thou faweft, %d perfon prefent of 


a wine drinker; an earthen drinking 

vefTel. 

thou knoweft. 


Aying, from ^ 

the fon of a prince or great man, a knight, 
Mirza Mahadi, proper name. 
doft thou grow? from 
thou ftrikefi. 
is it becoming? 
a cloud, a fog. 



u 
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a feller of wine, comp, of 
and part, of 

thou draweft, beareft. 
^Ujye I complain, yro/« 


fruits. 


O 


Ij not. U hopelefs. 

ejU pure, lincerej like, 
imperfedl. 


worthlefs, defpicable. 


A <^tiU memorable events; rare. 

Nadir Shah, proper name. 
JU blandiihmcnts j wantonnefs. 
idTjU gentle, tender, delicate. 

elegant, delicate, amiable. 
AijcCijU unblown, unblemifhed. 
ignorant. 

A a conqueror, defender. 

A JAi a fpedlator, fuperintendant. 

AiU a bag (of mulk) : the navel. 
lJTj full of. aSU fuddenly. 
unexpeftedly. 

(^.^U plaintive, complaining, 
to complain, 
a name. 


wine. 
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illuftrious; a hero, 
a book, hiftory. 
bread.' 

A a viceroy, deputy, 
a battle, war. 

is not. Cij/3 I would not have been. 
A a prophet. 

^Uj I will not turn. 

do you not fear, 
it is impoflible. 

A ^Uj fcattering, difperfing. 

A Ju profe; to difFufe, ftrew. 

^ • 

would not have fought, or leaped, 
a ftar, planet; fortune. 

Ays:^ grammar, fyntax. 

hunting; thechace; prey. 


firft. 

Nakftiebi, proper name. 

y male. 

a narcilfus. , 

y gentle, tame; light; foft. 

Cy near. 

A (jjj defcending; hofpitallty. 

A i)jJ} defcent; happening, 



A Niflchi (a tranfcript) the charaSer 

in which Arahick manufcripts are generally 
written. 


A a gale. 

to caufe to fit do\Vn. 

A LUJ alacrity, pleafure. 
to fix. 
to fit down, 
you do not hear, 
fitting, 

A cics:^^ counfel, exhortation. 
Nezami, name of a poet. 

A Jaj the fight, the eye. 

rolling the eyes, ogling. 

A ^Joj verfe ; a firing of pearls. 

to call or fing aloud. 

A Oy*J a benefit; viftuals, 
jju beautiful, good; fwift. 

A civyiJ mufick, harmony. 

A foul, felf; breath; defire. 
A^iJ gain, utility. 


A OJu ready money. 

'a yjJu painting, embroidery. 

A JJij a narration, report, copy, tranflation, 

j\Jij a pidure, ornament; a beautiful wpinan* 
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Negariftan (a gallery of pictures) 
title of a celebrated book. 
aXXj fubtilties, myfteries. 


to view. 
or good. 

aJu or gUu cuftody, care, obfervation. 

j\CiAXj preferve thou, imperat. of (jXifciAJu 
lyj fliowing. they fhow. 

to fhow. 

(Sy melody, voice: wealth. 

fpl. of^^jJ) viceroys, &c. 
to foothe. 

j\jj foothing,yr(j/« the above. 

( pi’ oliigjiy) a favour, 
foothing, warbling, yr«?w 
aJI^' a benefit. 


A a turn, change, watch, centinel. 

to relieve guard. 

y-fji the Ipring, the early fpringj new year. 


A ^ the prophet Noah. 

A a complaint, 

ninety. 

Aji^ light, brightnefs. 
hjy the firft day of fpring. 
nineteen. 

drinking, a drinker ; any thing drinkable, 
from 
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or to viiyite, 

write thou,^f/« the above. 


aj nine. 


<y‘ placing, from 
(jOlyj to place. 

si^lyi we have placed. 
Jly a tree, fhrubi 
(^lyJ hidden, 

A a river; flowing. 

to hide, lie hid. 

(J a pipe, flute. 

even, alfo: again. 

Ouwuu there is not. 

^yX**^* to write. 

O^* good, excellent. 

^^Xsj bright, beautiful, elegant, 
reputation, goodncfs. 
the river Nile. 


j and; he, flie, it. 

after, behind, again. 

{j^}j to detain. 

A evident. 

A oUal^ adions, occurrences, events; battles: 
misfortunes. 

VOL. Ill, on 
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Van, name of a town,. 

A eflence, fubftancc, exiftencc, natare,; 


body, perfon. 

to commit, perform. 


being to. 

fj orjij like, pofleffing. 

A '^jij a leaf of a tree or paper^ 


give a 


and from. 

cXjJj it h\ovi^,from 
he, ihe, it is., 
like, refembling. 

A enjoyment; arrival; meeting; con- 

jundtion. 

A fituation; a^ion; gefturei 

A lij good faith; a promife. 

A but: a prince: a flavc'.. 

(f j he, {he, it; his, her, its. 
aJI j 4 a defert; depopulated. 


A dreadful, terrible. 

A reparation, abfence. 

A an affault; impetuofity. 

^ or every : foever. 

Herat, name of a city..- 
whenever. 
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or Asr'iyi whatfoever. 

or cXJLs^^ although 4 
^ wherever. 

6£=> wherefoever^ 

f-f even 

never; 

or aXjI^ whofoever. 
a thoufandj a nightingale. 

• to be, exift. 

Ciwib eight. eighty. 

oOviiJfc eighteen. 
oJi^ feveil. fcventy. 

ooJi^ feventeeni 
A Jjb whether, but. 

^ and, alfo; together: both. 

A ^ f annexed to words ) their, 
of the fame neft. 
only, 
diredlly. 

of the fame inclination, 
of the fame banquet. 

lying on the fame pillow. 
^^J.Kksp^ in the fame way. 

or like, as. 
Ajl^^snr^ fleeping together. 


D 0 2 
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breathing together, 
an intimate friend. 

fitting together; a companion, 
all, univerfal. 

it arrives, comes. 

vf cat, from 
always. 

black } an Indian, 
time, feafon. 

yet. 

A 1^ air: wind: found, 
no, never. 

doft thou not know? from 
to lay down. 


b O! or. 

cjb or (^bb finding. 

^b I may find, both from (jJob 

Ob remember; memory, record. 

^b a friend, miftrefs j defender ; power, advan- 
tage. 

u^b O heaven ! O Lord ! comp. ^ b 0 1 and 

w 

a lord, mailer. 
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eleven. 

jeflamine. 

ciob he found, yro/w to find. 

C^’b a ruby. 

cio ^ annexed to words J thy. 

A <Aj the hand j aid, power, ftrength. 

( annexed to words ) their, 
that is to fay, viz. 

prey, fpoil, booty. 
lSj one. 

aJUj a hero, conqueror; incomparable; un- 
equalled. 

(^UJu precious, valuable, rare. 

Aj’ltXXj ineftimable, rare. 

^OJu one moment. 

jcJJu one or two, a few. 
one another. 

one day. 

^ [^annexed to words) my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy, 

Jofeph. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


^ZjHE greatejl part of the following Piece was 
defgned to be added to a Grammar of the Perfian 
language, which was printed in I’Hlfl. It might 
eafly have been /welled into a larger treatifey by 
adding more copious extraBs from the Perfian 
writers^ both in profe and verfe', but, as the change 
of Jlyle may be feen as well in ten lines as in a 
tkoufandy it feemed equally ufeful and lefs ojlenta- 
fiousy to exhibit only a few chofen fpecimens from 
the bejl authorsy and chiefly from the PoetSy wkoy 
in all nationsy have taken the greatejl pains to 
harmonize and improve their language^ 




THE 


HISTORY 

OF 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


Most of my readers will apprehend, that, in 
attempting to trace the progrefs of the Perjian 
language., through a period of two thoufand 
years, I am entering into a fubjedl, w hich will 
afford them neither amufement nor inl^rutflion. 


and can be agreeable only to thofe few men, 
who apply themfelves to the oblcurer branches 
of literature, and have very liitle intercourfe 
with the reft of marfkind. The title of my 
piece feems, indeed, to give a reafonable ground 
for their apprehenfions ; and the tranfition ap- 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the hijlory of mere words., and from the 
revolutions of the Perfan Empire to the varia- 
tions of the Perfan idiom: but it fhall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poflible, the 
drynefs of the fubjeft, by interfpcrfing the nar- 
rative with a variety of Eaftern anecdotes; and. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


as to the fecond objedlion, it may be alledged, 
that a conjiderable change ht the language of any 
■nation is ufually effedled by a change in the go-^ 
•oernmenti fo that literary and civil history 
are very nearly allied, and may often be ufed 
with advantage to prove and illuftrate one an- 
other.. 

The Hiftory of the T erf an tongue may be 
divided into four periods, like that of the Em- 
pire} not that the language was immediately 
altered upon every revolution of the ftate, but 
it is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
which we have any monuments remaining, there 
was an apparent change in the dialed of the 
kingdom, efpecially under the two laft, namely, 
the Sajfanian and Mohammedan dynafties: and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpeak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the Ferfan Empire, under Caiiimaras and 
his defcendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polifli the language, which in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufficiently ele- 
gant, if it were fufficiently clear and intelligi- 
ble ; and we are aflured by Herodotus, that, even 
after the reign of CYRUS, the whole education 
of the Ferfian youth, from the age of five years to 
twenty, confisted in three points only, riding, throw- 
ing the javelin, and the pradiice of moral virtue ; 
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nyhich account is alfo confirmed by Xenophon, 
The ilory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vo^ 
lumes of parchment^ on which the Perjians were 
obliged by a certain laip to write the annals of their 
country y was probably invented by Ctefas, that 
he might give an air of authenticity to his im- 
pertinent fables j for fuch literary impofturcs 
were as frequent among the Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. We are far from contending, 
however, that the ancient Perlians, efpecially 
thofe of the fecond period, were entire Grangers 
to the art of compofition either in verfe or 
profe ; for there never was a nation fo rude and 
unpolilhed, who had not a cuftom of celebrating 
the noble aSls of their ancefors, and inciting one 
another by fongs and panegyricks to an imitation 
(f their virtue', and Strabo, a very different au- 
thor from Diodorus, alferts, that the Perfians 
ufed frequently to fmg the praifes of their ancient 
fieroes and Demigods, fometimes with a mufieal 
infrument, and fometimes with the voice alone: 
but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verfification, or what was the 
courfe of their ftudies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any fhadow of exadlnefs. 

The Greek Hiflorians can give us no light on 
this fubjedt; for neither Themistocles, who fpoke 
the dialed of Perfia like a native, though he 
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had fpent only one year in learning it*, nor 
even Xenophon^ whofe intimacy the younger 

Cyrus could not have been contradted without a 
knowledge of his language, feem to have read 
the works of the Perftans^ or even to have 
known their charadters ; but were perhaps con- 
tented to exprefs their fentiments in Perjian 
with eafe and fluency. Nor are we much en- 
lightened by the writers after Alexander-^ not 
even by thofe, who have deferibed the life of 
that Hero : for Curtius^ who compiled his rhe- 
torical Hiftory from the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Perjian as of Scy- 
thiariy though he drefles up a number of fpeeches 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, which certainly 
w^ere never fpoken by them. A few words, in- 
deed, are here and there interfperfed in thefe 
hiftories, which are Hill ufed in the modern 
idiom of Perjia f ; but we can no more form an 


♦ Themistocks omne illud-tempus (anni unius fpatium) Uteris 
fermonique Persaruin dedit, quibus adeo eruditus eft, ut mult6 eom- 
iDodius dicatur apud Regem verba fecifte, quam hi poterant^ qiii in 
Perside erant nati. Com. Nep. in Theinist. 

f Thus Roxana, Staiira, Farisatis, feem to be corrupted from 
Roshm Sitdra Parizada which iig- 


nlfy, Splendid, a Star, Angel-born. PasargadeSy or, a Prince of the 
Blood, appeals to be compounded of Peser a Child, and 

Gada, a House: i. e. a child of the Royal Family, To this 


we may add, 1. that Art or Ard which begins many Persian 
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Idea of a whde language from a lift of broken 
phrafes.or detached epithets, than we can judge 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncon- 
ne<fted line or a fingle member of a period. 

Since the Greeks afford us fo little informa- 
tion, nothing remains but to confult the P^r- 
Jians themfelves j and the great traveller Chardin^ 
whom every Orientalift muft always mention 
with reverence, feems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo- 
ple, among whom he refided fo long, and whole 
manners he defcribes with fo much copioufnefs 
and learning ; but he declares, after all his rc- 
fearches, “ That the old Perjian is a language 
“ entirely loft j in which no books are extant, 
“ and of which there are no rudiments remain- 
ing : that the Guebres^ who are the remains 
of the Parjis, or Adorers of Fire, have an 
“ idiom peculiar to themfelves; which is fup- 


names, fignifies Strong; as Ardeshir, Artaxcrxes, or, 

The strong Lion, Ardevdn or Ardehan I The strong Guard, 

&c. 2. that the terruinatlon dates, as Mithridates, &c. is the Persian 


iilci and anfwers to the of the Greeks, as 

and the like. If it were poflible to recover a whole Catalogue of 
thefe old Persian names, fuch an enquiry would be little more than 
learned trifling j for to collect a number of folitary word.^ without 
any books which they might enable us to read, would, be like pro- 
curing at random a multitude of keys, without any cafkct which 
they might help us to unlock. 
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“ pofed, by Xh& Perjians in general, to be rathef 
a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
“ dent tongue: that, if you believe their own 
** account, the Magi, who refided at Yezd in 
“ Carmania, have preferved this language from 
“ father to fon, after the dilTolution of their 
Monarchy; but that, for his part, he has 
found no reafon to give any credit to their 
“ ftory : that they have, indeed, fome books in 
“ ftrange characters, but he cannot perfuadc 
“ himfelf that they are old Perjian letters ; ef- 
" pecially, fince they bear no kind of refem- 
“ blance to thofe on the famous monuments at 
“ Perfepolisy The authority of this excellent 
writer is decifive, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately ftarted, concerning the 
authenticity of the books aferibed to Zorcajicr, 
which a French adventurer, who tranjlated them 
from the tranjlation of a certain Gipfy at Surat y 
has had the boldnefs to fend abroad as genuine ; 
but, to avoid any fufpicion of mifreprefenting. 
the paffage, it feems neceffary to tranferibe the 
very words of Sir fobn Chardin^ which the 
reader may fee at the bottom of the page*. 


* Quancl d Vancim Persan, e’eft une langue perdue 5 on n’en 
tiouve ni livrcs ni rudimens. Les Guebres, qui font les relies des 
Vasts ou IgHccolcs, (jui fe perpetuent de pere cn fils depuis la de- 
ItFudiion deleur Monarchies ont un Idiome particulier j mais on le^ 
croit plui6i im jargon que leur ancienne langue. 11s difent que les 
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From this we may reafonably conclude, that 
the gjibberifli of thofe fwarthy vagabonds, whom 
we dften fee brooding over a miferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken for old 
Egyptian, and the beggars themfelves for the 
priejis of Ifs, as the jugglers on the coaft of 
India for the difciples of Zoroajler, and their 
barbarous dialed: for the ancient language of 
Perfa. But let the rofy-cheeked Frenchman, to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation of his perfonal beauty, and the vajl 
extent of his learning c it is fufficient for us to 
have expofed his follies, deteded his impofture, 
and retorted his invedives, without infulting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in Drydens Ode, to fay the fain. 

We have no genuine accounts then of the 
Perfan language till the time of the SASSA- 
NIAN Wn^, who flouriftied from the opening of 


Ih^tres, qui fe tiennent a Yezd, ville de la Caramame, qui efb leiir 
Pirce et leur principale place, fe font tranfmis cette langue jufqu’ici 
par tradition, et de main en main 5 mais quelque recherche que j’en 
aie fait, je n*ai rien trouv 6 , qui me pCit perfuader cela. Ces 
Oii^bres ont a la verite des livres en caradteres et en mots inconnus^ 

t 

dont Ics figures tirent afl'ez fur celles dcs langues, qui nous font le 
plus connues , mais je ne faurois croire que ce foit la Tancien 
Perfan, d’autant plus que le cara 6 \ere, dont j’ai parle, eft entiere- 
raent different de celui des inferiptions de Persepolis. Je donnerai 
des ectypes de l*un et de Tautre cara 6 lere, dans la defeription du fa- 
meux monument qui rcftc en ce lieu-U. Chardin, Tom, Y. 
Chap. ilf. 
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the third century to the r^dk^ of the feventh ; in 
which period an Academy pf Phyfipk was 
founded at Gandifapor^ City of Khorcfan, and, 
as it gradually declined from its original infti- 
tution, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetorick, 
dialeftick, and the abftraft fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the Perjian tongue could not 
fail of being greatly refined, and the rufticity of 
the old idiom was fucceeded by a pure and ele- 
gant dialedt; which, being conftantly fpoken at 
the court of Behardm Gur in the year 351, ac- 
quired the name of Deri, or Courtly, to diftin- 
guilh it from the Pcblevi, or. Language of the 
Country. 

It muft not, however, be imagined, that the 
ufe of the ancient dialed! was wholly fuperfeded 
by this more poliflied idiom ; for feveral com- 
pofitions in Pchlevi were extant even after Ma~ 
honied, which appear to have been written by 
order of the Sajfanian Princes. Anujhirvan, 
furnamed The Juft, who reigned at the clofe of 
the fixth century, having heard from fome tra- 
vellers, that the Indian Monarchs had a colleUion 
tf moral fables, which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian Barzuieh into India, with orders to make 
himfelf maflier of the Sanfcrit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofe fa- 
bles. Thefe orders were pundtually executed; 
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Barzuieh learned the Indian tongue, and, having 
at a great expence procured a copy of the book, 
tranflated it into the Pehlevian diale6l: about 
an hundred and forty years after, his work was 
turned from Pdhlevi into Arabick, by order of 
Almanfur^ fecond Calif of the Abbajides\ and 
this is the volume which we fee in every lan- 
guage of Europe, under the name of Calila iva 
Demna, or, The fables of Pilpay. There is a 
fine copy of the Arabtck verfiion in the publick 
library at Oxford j and if the work of Barzuieb 
could be found, we fhould be enabled to reco- 
ver a confiderable part of the old Perfan lan- 
guage •, the fame, perhaps, which was fpoken 
in the fecond per iod by Themijlccles and Xenophon. 

In the reign of Anufirvdn, who protefted 
the arts and fcicnces in his own dominions, 
MAHOMED was born ; who, by the force of 
his Eloquence, and the fuccefs of his Arms, 
eftabliflied a mighty Empire, and fpread his 
new religion from the wilds of Arabia, to the 
mountains of Tartary and the banks of the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
the fubjedt of this difeourfe, he polijhed the lan- 
guage of his country, and brought it to a degree 
of purity and elegance, which no Arabian 
writer fince his time has been able to furpafs. 
The battle of Cadefia in the year 656 gave the 
laft blow to the Perfati Monarchy; and the 
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whole Empire of Iran was foon reduced undei* 
the power of the firlf Mahmedan Dynafty, 
who fixed the feat of their government in 
Bagdad, where the Arabick language was 
fpoken, for many ages, in its utmoft perfedion: 
but the ancient literature of Perfa, which had 
been promoted by the family of SaJJiin, was 
exprefsly difcouraged by the immediate fuc- 
ceffors of Mahomed, for a reafon, which it is 
proper to explain. 

At the time when the Alcoran was firft pub- 
liflied in Arabia, a merchant, who had lately 
returned from a long journey, brought with him 
fome Perfian romances, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, who were extremely de- 
lighted with them, and ufed to fay openly, that 
the Jlories of griffons and giants "were more amuf 
ing to them than the moral leffons of Mahomed: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran was imme- 
diately written, to Hop the progrefs of thefe 
opinions 3 the merchant was feverely repri- 
manded j his tales were treated as pernicious 
fables, hatful to God and his prophet', and 
Omar, from the fame motive of policy, deter- 
mined to deftroy all the foreign books which 
Ihould fall into his hands, d'hus the idle lo- 
quacity of an Arabian traveller, by fetting his 
legends in competition with the precepts of a 
powerful Lawgiver, was the caufe of that en- 
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thufiafm in the Mahomedans^ which induced 
them to burn the famous library of Alexandria t 
and the records of the Perfian Em|iire. 

One book, however, belides the fables of 
Piipay^ efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
zealots: it was an Hijlory of Pet fa in the Pch- 
levian dialedt, extracted from the Safj'anian an- 
nals, and compofed, it is believed, by the com- 
mand of Anufirvan. Saad, one of Omar^ 
Generals, found this volume, after the victory 
at Cadefia^ and preferved it for himfelf as a cu- 
riolity: it pafled afterwards through feveral 
hands, and was at length tranflated into fomc 
other languages of Afa*. 

It was a long time before the native Verfans 
could recover from the Ihock of this violent 
revolution ; and tbeir langtinge feems to have 
been very little cultivated under the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the literature of 
the Arabians: hut, when the power of the 
Abbafdcs began to decline, and a number of 
independent Princes arofe in the different pro- 
vinces of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefly Poetry, revived in Perfa, and there 
was hardly a Prince, or Governor of a city, who 
had not Icveral poets and men of letters in his 


* This ftory is mentioned in the life of the Poet Terdufi, pre- 
fixed to an ediiion of his works. 
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train. The Person tongue was confequently 
reftorcd in the tenth century i but it was very 
different from the Deri or Pehlevi of the An- 
cients: it was mixed with the words of the Al- 
coran^ and with exprcffions from the Arabian 
Poets, whom the Perjians confidered as their 
mafters, and affected to imitate in their poetical 
meafures, and the turn of their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a juft no- 
tion of this new idiom, it feems neceftary, firft 
to produce a fpecimen of pure Arabick, and, 
afterwards, of the purejl Perjian that can be 
found; by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perjick, in 
which both languages are perfedtly incorporated. 

The following ode was written by a native 
of Damafeus: jt contains a lively defeription of 
an Eajiern Banquet ; and moft of the couplets 
are highly elegant in the original. 


. w 

aJ UA2SS* 
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liCwlAif AaJ I 
C^tXXcli olcili: JajiJ] 

\^\y jUbjii c^j^j (^ji 

^>AJ ' — ^1 

^(cXj 

'j u**^j^ ^-y;^ 

Jj[3 jt\ 

i}j^. ^ (^»w.Sf^lj J<-XJI (jU^isI 

aJ LcI<Jw?I 

l^iy^jkxi] (^jy- Ly/ 

Cj^UJ ^JUjUI ^^IJ^ 

fJ^'‘ 
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that isj “ We have a banquet, into which for- 
♦‘ row cannot enter, and from which mirth can 
“ never depart, It comprifes every fpecies of 
Beauty j and he, who feeks the joys of life, 
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“ cannot rife, beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
** more pleafure to youth than Riches*: here 
“ the ftream of life is unfullied, and all our 
** cares are difperfed. Here the mildnefs of 
“ our gentle darling gives eafe to our love } 
“ and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
tate from his faith. We have a bow'er, on 
which the dew-drops fparkle; and in which 
“ the breeze becomes fccnted with the fra- 
“ grance of muik. You fee the various blof- 
“ foms, which refemble ftars blazing and glit- 
“ tering in the firmament. Here the wonderful 
“ beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
“ narciflus and the violet, bring tiic fair obje 61 s 
“ of my love to my remembrance. You would 
“ think you favv my beloved looking mildly on 
“ you with her foft, tender, languifliing eye : a 
nymph, in whom every charm and every 
“ perfedion is coilededj wliofe curled locks 
hang always dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
“ or the mace of ebony f xvith which the Afia- 
“ ticks Jlrike an ivory ball in one of their fa- 
“ vourite plays the pomegranate brings to my 
“ mind the blulhcs of my beloved, when her 
cheeks are coloured with a modefl; refent- 
“ ment. Our cups are fuch as our fouls defire ; 


• The fame word Ghana in Arahick Cgnifiis both Singing an4 

ffckllk- 
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“ they feem to’be^ filled with the ftreams of 
friendfhip and cheerfulnefs. The goblets 
** and vafcs of C/n'na appear to my fight, like 
the ftars of heaven fliining in the Zodiack>" 

I might here have feledted a more ancient 
example of Arabick^ cither from the poets be- 
fore Mahomed, or from the illuftrious Abu Te- 
mdm^ who fl urifned in the ninth century*-, but 
the language has remained unaltered fr«)m the 
earlieft antiquity to the prefent time, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of notes, to have made an ancient Ode intelli- 
gible in a literal tranflation. 

The oldeft Pcrfian poems, which have come 
to my knowledge, are thofc of FERDUST, of 
which it will not be improper to give a fhort 
account, as far as they relate to my prefent 
fubjed. 

At the clofe of the tenth, and beginning of 
the eleventh centuries, Mahmud reigned in the 
city of Gazna: he was fupremc ruler of Za-> 
blejian, and part of Khorafan, and had pene- 


* Abu Ternam pubi idled an excellent Avthologia of Arahick 
verfes, entitled HaindaOy of which be gave a copy to an Asintick 
Prince, who prefented him in return with five thousand pieces of 
gold, and made him at the fame time this elegant compliment. 




OJ 




v 


Ml/ present is less valuable them thj/ 
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trated very fiif into India^ where by this time 
the religion and language of the Arabs and P^r- 
fians had begun to prevail. Several poets w^ere 
entertdned in the palace of this Monarch’, 
among whom was FERDUSI, a native of Tiis 
or Mejhed. This moft learned man, happening 
to find a copy of the old Perjian Hijlory abovcr 
mentioned, read it with eagernefs, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marks of 
high antiquity: the moft ancient part of it, and 
principally the war of Afrafiab and Khofru, or 
Cyrus, feemed to afford an excellent fubjeft for 
an Heroick Poem, which he accordingly began 
to compofe. Some of his epifodes and deferip- 
tions w’ere fhown to the Sultan, who com- 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the whole Hijlory of Perfa in a feries 
of Epick poems. The poet obeyed; and, after 
;^he happieft exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finifhed his work, which 
contained fixty thoufand couplets in rhyme, all 
highly poliftied, with the fpirit of our Dryden 
and the fweetnefs of Pope. He prefented an 
elegant tranfeript of his book to Mahmud, who 
coldly applauded his diligence, and difmifled him. 
Many months elapfed, and Ferduji heard nq 
more of his work : he then took occafion to re- 
mind the King of it by fome little epigrams, 
which he contrived m let fall in the palace; 
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bat, where an Eplck ptx^m had failed, what 
cffedt could be expeded from an Epigram? At 
length the reward came; which confided only 
of as many fnall pieces of money, as there 
were couplets in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this infult: he 
retired to his clofet with bitternefs in his heart j 
where he wrote a mod noble and animated in- 
vedlive againd thp Sultan, which he fealed up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he had rea- 
fon to fufpe(ff, was his greated enemy, aflliring 
him, that it was a diverting tale^ and requeding 
him to give it to Mahmud, when any affair of 
Jlate or bad fuccefs in war jhould make him more 
uneafy and fplenetick than ufual*. Having thus 


* See a tranflation of this Satire in a Treatise on Oriental Poetry, 
added to the Life of Nader Shah in French, Volume X.'— 
This poem is not unlike the of Theocritus, who, like the 

impetuous Ferdusi, had dared to expofe the vices of a low-minded 
King. The Persian poet has this couplet in his Satire, 


CAjlySfci tXo [j 


that is ; Had I xuritten as many verses in praise of Mahomed and 
Ali, as I have composed for king Mahmud, they would have showered 
an hundred blessings on me, A thought like that of Shakspeare ia 
JVolseys celebrated fpecch : 

Had I hut serv'd my God with haf the zeal 
I serv'd my King^ he xvould not in mine age 
flave l<ft me naked to mine enemies. Hen. VIIL 
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given vent fx) his juft indignation, he \c,{tGazna 
in the night, and took refuge in Bagdady where 
the Calif protcAed him from the Sultan of Za^ 
hiejlan, who demanded him in a furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Ferduji. remains entire, a glo- 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and learn- 
ing; which, if ever it Ihould be generally un- 
derftood in its original language, will conteft the 
merit of invention with Homer himfelf, what- 
ever be thought of its fubjeit or the arrange- 
ment of its incidents. An extract from this 
poem will exhibit a fpecimen of the Perfian 
tongue, very little adulterated by a mixture with 
the Arabick, and, in all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialeft ufed in Verjia in the tin^e 
of Mahomedy who admired it for its extreme foft- 
nefsy and was heard to fay, that it would be 
Jpoken on that account in the gardens of Paradifcy 


<3^ Abi 

I C-VMJ I 
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aXiuf^ 

JJ'^ 

jy* 0 ‘ ^ ocX-Li^i. 

J^jj u*^ ^ '^' oy^ uy. lhJ* 

Ay^ 

c:^ci Ls:^ oj;^ 
C-jLo I ^b 




uj o’ 3^ 


OiJ^O ^ I c-Xjj^»lAj 

OcLc!^ 

olXLij^ (jT idijt^Aj L* ^\ 
^\j 

j.>Ay:^l ^^t*:L^ ^dXji^ jXj 
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that Kj “ Seeft thou yonder plain of variouii 
colours (Per/, red and grey) ; by which the 
“ heart of a valiant man may be filled with de- 
•* light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
“ gardens and flowing rivulets j it is a place be- 
** longing to the abode of Heroes. The ground 
** is perfeft filk, and the air is fcentcd with 
“ mulk: you would fay. Is it rof e-water which 
glides between the banks? The ftalk of the lily 
** bends under the weight of the flower j and 
the vvhole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
** of the rofe-buih. The pheafant walks grace- 
“ fully among the flowers ; the dove and night- 
“ ingale warble from the branches of the cy- 
“ prefs. From the prcfent time to the lateft 
** age, may the edge of thofe banks refemble 
“ the bowers of Paradife! There you will fc*e, 
on the plains and hills, a company of damfels, 
** beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
** fide. There Manizba^ daughter of Afrajiab, 
makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 
“ Sitaray his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
** a Queen, encircled by her damfels, radiant in 
** glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 
the plains ; her beauty fullics the rofe and the 
jafmine. With them are many Turkijh girls, 
*.* all with their faces veiled; all with their bo- 
dies taper as a cyprefs, and locks black as 
mufkj all with cheeks full of rofes, with eyes^ 
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full of fleep ; all with Ups fweet as wine, and 
“ fragrant as rofe-water. If we go near to 
“ that bower, and turn afide for a Angle day, 
“ we may take feveral of thofe lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus.’* 

This is part of a fpeech by a young amoroai 
Hero, tAe Paris of Ferduf, who had reafon to 
repent of his adventure with the daughter of 
Afrafiab, for he was made captive by the Turks^ 
and confined in a difmal prifon, till he was de- 
livered by the valour of Rojtam. 

Of thefe two languages was formed the mo- 
dern diale£l of Perfia^ which, being fpoken in 
its greateft purity by the natives of Pars or Far- 
fjlan, acquired the name of Parfi*\ though it 
is even called Deri by Hafez in the following 
couplet; 

(^1 

jl jC>3 fi 

that is ; “ While the nightingale, 0 Hefez, 
“ makes a boaft of his eloquence, do thou leflen 
“ the value of his lays by linging thy Perjian 
“ (DeriJ ftrains.” 

* oWJ 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferdufi, the 
great Abul Qla^ furnamed Alami from his 
Tilindnefs, publiihed his excellent Odes in Ara- 
bkky in which he profefledly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo flourifli- 
ing a reputation, that feveral Perjians of un- 
-common genius wcre*«mbiti('us of learning the 
Art of Poetry from fo able an inftruftor : his 
moft illuftrious fcholars were Feleki and Kha~ 
who were no lefs eminent for their Per- 
Jian compofitions, than for their Ikill in every 
branch of pure and mixed Mathematic ks, and 
particularly in Aftronomy; a frriking proof, that 
a fublime Poet may become a mafter of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs ; 
fince a fine imagination, a lively wit, an eafy 
and copious ftyle, cannot pofllbly obflruct the 
acquifition of any fcience whatever, but muft 
ncceflarily affifl him in his ftudies, and fliorten 
his labour. Both thefe poets were protected 
by Manucheher, Prince of Shirvari', but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the pleafurablc and 
diffipated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa- 
lace, and ailually confined him for fome time 
in prifon, left he'fliould find fome opportunity 
of efcaping. 


and 
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The works of thefe authors are not verjt 
fcarce; but it Teems needlefs to give any ex- 
trafts from them, which would fwell this dif- 
courfe to an immoderate length : it will be fuf- 
fic:ent to fay, that, in this and the following cen^ 
tury, the Perjian language became altogether 
mixed with Arabick •, not that the pure ftyle of 
the ancients was wholly obfolete, but it was the 
fafliion among the Perjians to interweave Ara- 
bian phrafcs and verfes into their poems, not by 
way of quotations, but as material parts of a 
fentence. Thus in the following diftich. 


j! (^j! dJ^ j\ 






^he phantom of her^ whofe beauty gives brightnefs 
to the Jhades, appeared to 7ne at J 2 ight : I wondered 
at the kihdnefs of Fortune^ arid faidj Whence came 
this projperity ? — the firft line is pure Arabick 
in the flyle of the ancient poets. 

This elegant tetraftich is of the fame kind: 


tfjju oajdl 
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ht this manfion oj darknefsy h^w hng mujt / fit 
expeBing my beloved ; one while, with my Jinger 
on my teeth.^ one while with my head bent on my 
knee? Comet O fortunate cup-hearer ^ bring me 
the tidings of joy : who knows but my days may 
again be profperous, as they were before ? Where 
the laft line is taken from an Ode in the iH.a- 
mafa of Abu Temdmy which begins, 

LUjj (J-C Us:;:^ 

fFe pardoned the fans of Dhohal, and fiid. The 

tribe are our brothers. 

At the opening of the twelfth century lived 
Anveri, a native of Abiurd in Khorafauy whofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as they will 
Ihow in what high efteem the polite arts were 
held in Afa, at the time when learning firft 
began to dawn in Europe. Anveri, when he 
W'as very young, was fitting at the gate of his 
college, when a man richly drefled rode by him 
on a fine Arabian horfe, with a numerous train 
of attendants j upon his aflcing who it was, he 
was told, that it xvas a Poet belonging to the 
Court. When Anveri reflected on the honours 
conferred upon Poetry, for which art he had a 
very early bent, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finilhed a poem, 
prefented it to the Sultan. This was a prince 
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t£ the Seljukiitn dynafty, named Sanjar^ a great 
admirer of the fine arts : he approved the work 
of Anveriy whom he invited to his palace, and 
railed him even to the firfi: honours of the 
Hate. He found many other poets at court, 
among whom were Selman^ Zehir, and Rejhidi*^ 
all men of wit and genius, but each eminent in 
a different way ; the firft for the delicacy of hiS 
Lyrick verfes, the fecond, for the moral ten- 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chaf* 
tity of his compolitions; a virtue, which his 
predeceflbrs and contemporaries were too apt to 
negledt. 

But of all the cities in the Rerjian Empire, 
none has given birth to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz ; which my noble and learned 
friend Baron Revizki juftly calls “ the Athens 

of Perfia-j'.” SADI, a native of this city, 
flourilhed in the thirteenth century, when the 
Atabegs of Parjijlan encouraged men of learn- 
ing in their principality: his life was almofl: 
wholly fpent in travel ; but no man, who en- 
joyed the greateft leifure, ever left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius and induftry. 
A fine manufcript, about two hundred years 




t See Spccimtn Poeseos Persica, Vindobonsc 1771* 
page xviii. 
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old, was lately put into my hands, containing a 
complete colkdion of his works j among which 
are feveral pieces, both in verfe and profe, 
which have never been mentioned by the Scho- 
lars of Europe. The following extract from 
his GuliJiaTif or Bed of Rofes, will (how how 
the Perjian and Arabic k languages were mixed 
together in his age: 


. tu 

(. CcXJcXj(Aj (fl 

^ Ji (S^^' ^ 

(^cXj’cX^ 

iSffJ j* If 

oulj 

jy** ^y. p/^ 
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4 . (U**® ^ 

C^cswUj CXXy**j jij 

vJJu U M 


AJilu 


C^cS cXi^L^ t^t.Ai>McXApl 

j^i) jl i^yikS^ 
(ji^ oi^jcLU iyyL U 

^j-<e tX>i;jLy ly 

AjL>^oI cX>>*’*b L*>o 
0 <\a>mJ c b J^*** 

Ci\*NG ^ 


ti T j f 


that is; “ My companion oft reproaches me 
“ for my love of Leila, Will he never behold 
*‘ her charms, that my excufe may be accepted ? 
*‘ Would to heaven, that they, who blame me 
“ for mypaffion, could fee thy face, O thou ra- 
“ vilher of hearts ! that, at the fight of thee, 
“ they might be confounded, and inadvertently 
*‘ cut their heads inftead of the frwit, which 
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“ they hold’**. Thou haft no compaflion for 
my difprder: my companion fhould be af- 
“ flifted with the fame malady, that I might 
“ fit all day repeating my tale to him ; for two 
“ pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
“ flame. The fong of the turtle dove paffes 
not unobferved by my ear; and if the dove 
could hear my ftrain, fhe would join her 
** complaints with mine. O my friends, fay 
** to them, who are free from love, y//;, we wijh 
** you knewy what paffes in the heart of a lover! 
“ The pain of illnefs affedts not them, who arc 
“ in health : I will not difclofe my grief but to 
“ thofe, who have tafted the fame afflidion. 
‘ ‘ It were fruitlefs to talk of an hornet to them, 
“ who never felt its fting. While thy mind is 
“ not aifeded like mine, the relation of my 
“ forrow feems only an idle tale. Compare 
not my anguifh to the cares of another man j 
“ he only holds the fait in his hand, but it is I,^ 
** who bear the wound in my body.” 

The fame city had the honour of producing, 
in the fourteenth century.^ the moft elegant 
Lyrick Poet of Afa, Shemfeddtn, furnamed 
HAFEZ; on whofe life and produdions it is 
the lefs neceffary to expatiate, becaufe the Ba- 


* Alluding to a ftory in the Alcoran^. 
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ron before mentioned has exhaufted the fubjeft 
in ///s fpecmen of Perjian Poetry ^ and will, it is 
to be hoped, be perfuaded to cpmplete that 
moft learned work, in the fhort intervals of lei- 
fure, which his important affairs will allow him. 
It will be fully fufficicnt, therefore, to tranfcribe 
two of his Gaza Is or Anacreontic k Odes-, the 
firfl of which was chofen, on account of the 
Arahick verfes inte rwoven in it, and the fecond, 
for its exquifite beauty, which makes it a ge- 
jiuine example of the true Shirazian dialedl. 


(y y ^ 

t_^b ^ 

hSjf) Ocs:'* 
eXjf ^cA 


cXfVjb 




A^ 
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cXiJcXaj Aj 

^ji u iin lyiyu 


wU gOU (j^-^ IdsLsfc. 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

*‘ The dawn advances veiled with rofes, 
f* Bring the morning draught, my friends, the 
morning draught! The dew-drops trickle 
“ over the cheek of the tulip. Bring the 
wine, my dear companions, bring the wine! 
A gale of paradife breathes from the garden : 
drink then inceflantly the pure wine. The 
rofe fpreads her emerald throne in the bower. 
Reach the liquor, that fparklcs like a flaming 
** ruby. Are they frill fhut up in the banquet- 
houfe? Open, O thou keeper of the gate. 
It is flrange, at fuch a feafon, that the door 
of the tavern fliould be locked. Oh, hafren ! 
O thou, who' art in love, driuk wine with 
*‘eagernefs; and you, who are endued with 
“ wifdom, offer your vows to Heaven. Imitate 
“ Hafez, and dri: k kiffes, fweet as wine, from 
“ the cheek of a damfel, fair as a nymph of 
“ paradife,” 
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C/uQjI aJ j 

C ^ ^ aA^ Laj ^ 

[j CjUI^::^ cXx::^ b’ Cl^UcUb 
CIa>swcXj<A aX" ^lXXj 

o 3 LX 






<X-X ^ 

J^ty l^S^ AjJjU 

cA c3 ■’— ^ ^■..»^.A»j I ^ ! ^11^ IA 

lA\k»>k^ cSLyAj^l ^ 

W-I^'A-NW Uo CC I > * j ! f 425k. *, >J aA >w.? ! IC> j 

f*^ i*-' jjjf^^j 

Olj (-X^,.:^ jl L«-*^ tiU 

(^f oc3__'<3 ^ O^ 






>-';V I'U^Ll^ _f U- 

^ ^ lo ^»aaA ^X.aisci'* c La^w iX^ b Lj 


O 


(^Iaj^’Ii C^iliaJ olo aX^ , 

^U25^^1 wXloJ Ovb^ 
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fcXil ^ 

iy ^bb ^ fj 

4^UtXij v,:ivccX::^ iS' j) 

^ 0»\**al<S»\»*Jj j^isM Llivk^! sOtAJvwl 

C-Vi*Jj^ '— 'S^ CUjOCi. idsba. 

yAoj b' 


Another, by the fame, 

“ Rife, boy; for the cup of the tulip is full 
** of wine. When will this ll^ridlnefs end? 
*‘ how long will thefe fcruple' laft? No more 
“ of this pride and difdain; for time has fecn 
the crown of Cafar humbled, and the diadem 
“ of Cyrus bent to the ground. Oh! be wifej 
“ for the bird of the morning is intoxicated 
“ with love. Oh, awake ! fur the lleep of 
“ eternity is jull before you. How gracefully 
“ thou moveic, O fweet branch of a vernal 
“ plant! May the co'd wind oi December never 
“ nip thy buds ! There is no reliance on the 
favours of Fortune or her d-ccitful fmiles, 
“ Oh I wo to him, who thinks hinrfelf fecure 
from her treachery. To-morrow, perhaps, 
the ftream of Cuthcr^ and the girls of para- 
dife will be prepared for us j but to-day alfq 
let; us enjoy a damfcl bright as the mooiij, and 
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* quafF the wine from theTuU cup. The Ze- 
“ phyr f Saia J reminds us of pur youth / 

“ bring us the wine, boy, which may refrelh 
“ our fouls, and difpel our forrow\ 

“ Admire not the fplendour and dignity of 
“ the rofe j for the wind will foon fcatter all 
“ her leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Hatem 
“ that we may fold up (Tai) thevgloomy 

volume of thofe, who want generofity. This 
wine, which gives a lively tint to the Arga- 
van (a purple flower), communicates its 
“ fweet nature from my beloved’s cheek to her 
“heart. Attend; for the mulicians of the 
“ bower have begun their concert, joining the 
“ notes of the lute and harp to the melody of 
“ the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sofa into . 
“ the garden, for, like adlive attendants, the 
“ cyprefs Hands before us, and the green reed 
“ has tucked up his girdle, 0 Hafez, the , 
“ fame of thy fweet alluring forceryhag reached 
“ from the extremity of Rei and Rum, to the 
limits of China and Egypt 
- \ 

There is nothing, which affords a ftronger 
proof of the excellence of the Perflan tongue, 
than, that it remained uncorrupted after the ir- 
ruption of the Tartars, who, at different times, 

f An Arabian Prince, celebrated for his extrem^ UberaUt7, 
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and tinder various leaders, made themfelves 
makers bf Per^a\ for the Tartarian princes, 
and chicdy Tamerlane, who was a patron of 
Hafez, were fo far from difcouraging polite 
letters, like the Goths and Huns, that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundlefs munificence: and one of them, 
who fotpded the Mogul Empire in Hindojlan, 
introduced the Perfan literature into his domi- 
nions, where it flourilhes to this day; and all 
the letters from the Indian governors are written 
in the language (I do not fay, in the ftyle) of 
Sadi. The Turks thcmfelvcs improved their 
harfli dialedl: by mixing it with the Perfan j 
and Mahomed II. who took Confantinople in the 
middle of the fifteenth Century, was a proteftor 
ci the Perfian poets : among thefe was Noured- 
din yAMI, whofe poem on the loves of fofeph 
and Zelikha is one of the fineft compofitions I 
ever read. The following defcription will 
ferve as a fpecimen of his elegant ftyle : 


4 
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S-^J^ (JV" 

OsMuii cXx:^ A/i>wiAj 

jc3 [j yJC^ 

cK-^ I 

cXJt^l^j (jiujlj j) 

Lm..^ U—jI^AjvW &} ^ j\ L-jU(j 

Ji I iJ'v^ 

A.Xi ^jsw 5c^ _^**^ 


“ In the morning, when the raven of night 
had flown away, the bird of dawn began to 
" flng j the nightingales warbled their enchantr 
ing notes, and rent the thin veils of the rofe- 
*‘ bud and the rofe: the jafmine ftood bathed in 
“ dew, and the violet alfo fpriiikled his fragrant 
“ locks. At this time Zelikha was funk in 
1“ pleafing flumber; her heart was turned to- 
wards the altar of her facred vifion*. It was 


* A metaphor taken from the cuftom, which prevails among 
MahomedmiSf of turning their faces, when they pray, towards the 
temple of Mecc^. 
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** not fleep; it was rather a confufed idea: it 
** was a kind of phrenzy earned by her nightly 
** melancholy. Her damfels touched her feet 
“ with their faces; her maidens approached, 
and kifled her hand. Then (he removed the 
“ veil from her cheek, like a tulip befprinkled 
“ with dew ; {he opened her eyes, yet dim with 
“ llcep. From the border of her mantle the 
fun an(||||oon arofe; fhe raifed her head from 
“ the coudff, ind looked around on every fide.’* 

This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, and deferves to be tranflated into every 
European language : though 1 {hall have neither 
time nor inclination to tranflate it myfelf, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, fome years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
any man, who has the advantage of greater lei- 
fure, may take the pains to interpret. 

In the fame Century yami, flourilhed a 
poet named CATEBI^ who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mirza Ibrahim, one of Tamer- 
lane’s defeendants. Mr. d'H.erbeht tells a very 
plealing {lory of this writer, which deferves a 
place in this eilay; though, in order to under- 
iland it, we muft remember, that the Perjians 
frequently end their couplets with the faine 
word, which is often continued through a long 
poem; but in that cafe, the rhyme falls upon 
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the preceding lyllable. “ Catebi, fays he, 
“ having compofed an Elegy, each vcrfe of 
“ which ended with the word, Gu/, a or 
“ any jloiver^ repeated it to the prince Ibrahim^ 
“ his Patron; who, being extremely delighted 
“ with it, could not forbear interrupting him, 
“ by faying, From what MIker did this tuneful 
nightingale (meaning the poet) take its flight? 
“ that is, without a metaphor, InKggbat city 
it ’voere you born? to which ijSpout he- 

“ fitation, replied in a couplet of the fame mea- 
“ fure with the poem, and with the fame 
“ rhyme, as if he had only continued to read 
“ his Elegy: 




“ that is. Like Attar *, I came from the rofe^ 
“ garden ij/'Niihapor; but I am only the thorn of 
“ that garden^ and Attar was its mofl beautiful 
flower y 

This diftich, though delivered extempore, is 
at leaft equal to any of the reft in fpirit and 
elegance. The poem confifts of about thirty- > 
five couplets, the firft of which is the following: 


* Attar a Fersian poet^ author of the Fendmmiu 
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that is; Again the rofe advances towards the 
bower with an hunted leaves-^ like the narciJjuSf 
it is a charming objeSl to every difce ruing eye. 

In ^^otBAxteenth and feventeenth Centuries, 
under tlll||||liail/’of Seji, the Perjian language 
began to lofe its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow fome of its terms from the PurkiJJ), 
which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dialefb, no fpecimen of it needs be 
produced, fincc the Life of Nader Shah, which 
was written in Perfian about fourteen years 
ago, and tranflated into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be confultcd in the origi- 
nal by the learned reader. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 










